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Few men, whose boyhood was not one of toil, 
strife, or hardship, have ever attained to high 
position in the world. Especially is this true of 
the great men of our own country. Scarcely one 
of them but learned in early life the lessons of 
self-denial and self-reliance that laid the founda- 
tion of future eminence. They had to work and 
to wait. And, while the pampered children of 
the favored few were growing weaker than the 
steck from which they sprung, they were gather- 
ing new vigor by rough contact with the world, 


and developing latent powers for use in the fu- 


ture, which, but for the seemingly untoward cir- 
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OUR GREAT MEN. 


cumstances that surrounded them, would never 
have been known to exist. 

What is true of the past is also true of the 
present, and will be true in the future. The 
great and useful men of our country will con- 
tinue to spring from the ranks of the humble, 
toiling citizens. The oak that is to battle with 
the storm for a century, must acquire vigor as a 
sapling. 

It is well for our youth to bear this in mind. 
They cannot read too often, nor think too fre- 
quently of the men who have gained eminence in 
our land, through courage, labor and patience. 
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Let them study the lives of Franklin, Clay, 
Webster, and others, who won so fairly the lau- 
rels they wore. 

We offer our youthful readers two or three 
short extracts from the lives of Webster and 
Franklin, taken from volumes in an admirable 
series of illustrated books, published by Lindsay 
& Blakiston, under the title of ‘‘Young Ameri- 
can’s Library” —a series that parents may with 
safety and profit place in the hands of their children 
The false idea, so prevalent, that there is some- 
thing degrading in work, cannot remain in the 
thought of any sensible young man, when he 
looks back to the early life of these great men. 
It is far more honorable to achieve eminence by 
vigorous effort and unflinching self-reliance than 
to be born to a high position. The worker is the 
true noble of the land. But to our extracts; and, 
first, this reminiscence of the boyhood of Daniel 
Webster: 

“The writer of a very interesting article upon 
Webster, in Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, opens 
by stating that he had visited the place of his 
nativity, and conversed with the friends of his 
boyhood, corresponded with most of his surviving 
classmates and college friends, and examined 
hundreds of his letters. As the result of his in- 
vestigations, the writer has presented us with 
many important facts and conclusions, of which 
free use is made in this volume, with this genera! 
acknowledgment. 

‘««Daniel Webster performed the ordinary ser- 
vices of a boy upon his father’s farm. His taste 
for agriculture, and his fondness for rural life 
grew directly out of the associations of his child- 
hood. Imagine to yourself a slender, black-eyed 
boy, with serious mien and raven locks, leading 
the traveller’s horse to water when he alighted 
at his father’s inn; driving the cows to pasture 
at early dawn, and, returning with them at the 
gray of evening; riding the horse, to harrow be- 
tween the rows of corn at weeding-time, and fol- 
lowing the mowers with a wooden spreader in 
haying-time; and you have a true idea of the lad 
and of his duties. 
cial and intellectual culture, his condition was 
far below that of the sons of farmers and me- 


chanics of the present day. Many anecdotes} 


have been published of his incapacity for manual 
labor, or of his aversion to it. The testimony of 
his early companions and neighbors contradicts, 
in general and in particulars, all stories of his 
idleness. 

‘««‘He was an industrious boy. He labored to 
the extent of his strength. He was the youngest 
son, and, perhaps, on that account received some 
indulgences. Men are now living who labored 
with him, in the field and in the mill—who 
shared his toils and his sports. They affirm that 
he always ‘“‘worked well and played fair.’ Boys 
in those days were usually trained to hard ser- 
vice. I have heard Mr. Webster say that he had 
charge of his father’s saw-mill, and was accus- 
tomed to tread back the log-carriage, ‘‘when he 
was not heavier than a robin.’”’ An old school- 


mate of his told me that the mill was owned in 
shares, by several of the neighbors, who used it 
in tura. 


Boys were put into the mill to tend it, 
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when it required the weight of two of them to 
turn back the “‘rag-wheel’’ and bring the log- 
carriage to its place to commence a new cut. He 
informed me that he had labored many a day 
with Daniel Webster, in this old mill, and that 
his companion was ever ready to do his part of 
the service. The same boy, Daniel, was accus- 
tomed to drive the team into the woods, where 
his elder brother, Ezekiel, cut the logs and as- 
sisted in loading them.’ 

‘“‘This mill has been, of late years, regarded as 
almost classic ground. Mr. Webster, who was 
notable for his attachment to the scenes of his 
youth, conducted his guests over the places 
marked in his memory, with honest pride. And 
the residents near these localities, admiring the 
man who tm his fame never forgot ‘the rock 
whence he was hewn,’ gave to the haunts of the 
‘little black Dan’ a fame and a consequence 
which is usually reserved to be conferred by pos- 
terity. General S. P. Lyman, for many years 
the friend and intimate of Daniel Webster, gives 
the following description of the place, and notice 
of its memoirs: 

‘««In the bed of a little brook, near where 
Daniel Webster was born, are the remains ot a 
rude mill which his father built more than sixty 
years ago. The place is a dark glen, and was 
then surrounded by a majestic forest, which co- 
vered the neighboring hills. To that mill, Daniel 
Webster, though a small boy, went frequently to 
assist his father. He was apt in learning any- 
thing useful, and soon became so expert in doing 
everything required that his services as an as- 
But the time spent in 
manual labor was not misspent as regarded men- 
tal progress. After ‘‘setting the saw’’ and 
‘shoisting the gate,’’ and while the saw was pass- 
ing through the log, which usually occupied from 
ten to fifteen minutes for each board, Daniel was 
reading attentively some book, which he was 
permitted to take from the house. He had a 
passion, thus early, for reading history and bio- 
graphy.’ 

“There, surrounded by forests, in the midst of 
the great noise which such a mill makes, and 
this, too, without materially neglecting his task, 
he made himself familiar with the most remark- 
able events in history, and with the lives and 
characters of those who have furnished materials 
for its pages. What he read there he never forgot. 
So tenacious was his memory, that he could re- 
cite iong passages from books which he read 
there, and scarcely looked at afterward. The 
solitude of the scene, the absence of everything 
to divert his attention, the simplicity of his occu- 
pation, the thoughtful and taciturn manner of 
his father, all favored the process of transplant- 
ing every idea found in these books to his own 
fresh, fruitful and vigorous mind. 

“Books were, however, hard to find in that 
sequestered place; and the young student, vora- 
cious of knowledge, was forced to read over and 
over again the old, because he could not obtain 
new. The Bible, Shakspeare, and Pope’s Essay 
on Man, we have already mentioned as favorites 
with his father. With the first-named, the first 
of all books, he was very familiar, his early taste 
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THE BOYHOOD O} 
for poetry leading him to delight in studying the 
poeucal portions of the inspired volume. The 
traces of this familiarity with Scripture, common 
to most men of enlarged minds, may be found 
continually in his writings and speeches. Pope's 
Essay on Man he committed to memory on the 
very day it fell into his hands; before he was 
fourteen years of a ge. When once asked w hy he 
committed that poem at so early an age, he re- 
plied, ‘I had nothing else to learn. 

Most of the incidents in the boyhood of Frank- 
lin are familiar t to every reader. But the follow- 
ing eXtracts, from the well-written life in the 
‘Young American’s Library,” are worthy to be 
read a second and a third time, as lessons of per- 
severance for the too effeminate youta ol the pre- 
Sent day: 

‘Franklin was ori 
cated for the miaistry; his 
learning, and the advice of 
uncle Benjamin, determining his father upon tha 
ourse with him. He ordingly placed, at 
age, at a where, 
rom 


ginaliy intended to be edu- 
early readiness in 
friends, including his 
Was ac 
eight years of gramtmar-school, 
than @ year, he was 
the class in which he entered to the 
and would, at the beginning of the 
had he remained, have been 
moted. But his father’s large 
shrink from the responsibil 
which a collegiate education for Benjamin Would 
have involved; and he removed his son from the 
gramiar-school to one where 
branches were taught—the writing and arithme- 
tic, or commercial school of Mr. George Brow 

“Here he remained a little more than a year 
He made great proficiency in writing; but like 
too many other who fancy they may ne- 
glect what they do not like, he failed entirely in 
arithmetic, as, indeed, he had done at the gram- 
mar-school before. As teachers and parents fre- 
juently have occasion to tel] pupils that in after 
years they will be sorry for their negligence, 
young Franklin probably heard the caution with- 
out heeding it, while at school. But six years 
afterward, while an apprentice to his brother, he 
was made ashamed of his ignorance of arithme- 
tic. Probably some occasion arose for the use of 
it, and Master Franklin was found deficient. He 
repaired the mischief by studying at once, in his 
leisure hours, what he had neglected at school; a 
mortification and labor which might have been 
spared, if he had attended to the proper thing at 
the proper time. 

“At ten years of age—and perhaps his term of 
schooling was shortened because of its apparent 
inutility—Benjamin was taken home by his 
father to help him in his business, which was 
that of a soap-boiler and tallow-chandler; a 
trade he had taken up on his arrival in this coun- 
try, because he found his own, that of a dyer, 
little called for As Benjamin was young and 
light, he was employed in the easier work, such 
as cutting wicks, filling moulds, attending the 
shop, and ‘gomg of errands.’ At this employ- 
ment, though he very much disliked it, he re- 
mained for about two years. His father, kindly 
willing to consult his inclinations in all reason- 
able things, took him round to see other artisans 
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OUR GREAT MEN 91 
at work, in order to observe his inclination, and 
give him his choice of a trade, if possible. Ben- 
jamin was very desirous of going to sea, which 
his father earnestly opposed, and this was an- 
other reason why he wished to fix his son’s at- 
tention upon land. 

‘In the 


ather and 


course of their walks together, the 
son visited jomers, bricklayers, tur- 
ners, braziers, and such other mechanics as then 
pursued their occupations in Boston. Franklin 
says, that ever after this it was a pleasure to him 
It was 


to see good workmen handle their tools. 
also useful to him, as he learned so much by it 
as to be able to use carpenters’ and other tools, 


when some trifling job required to be done and a 
workman was not at hand to attend to it He 
when he became Franklin the philo- 
construct machine his experi- 
while the was warm in his mind; 
and probably he could do many such things much 
better than he could direct another to do them for 
him. He found through life, as all of us may 
tind, that there is nothing better for a man to 
learn, than to learn to help himself. He made it 
a rule to extract good and knowledge from every- 
thing he saw; and his father’s humble soap 
laboratory undoubtedly furnished to the sage and 
philosopher many hints for conducting the ex- 
periments and making the discoveries which have 
since astonished the world, and the benetits of 
which can never be lost or forgotten. 
‘There is one incident of his boyhood which 
copy, in his own words, for the moral, which 
his father’s correction impressed upon him, and 
which forms an excellent maxim, asa rule of 
conduct for boys and men: 
‘I had a strong inclination to go to sea: but 
my father declared against it. But, residing near 
the water, I was much in itandonit. I learned 


could also, 


ypher, little 


1dca 


Inents 


to swim well, and to manage boats; and, whe 
embarked with other boys, I was commonly 


allowed to govern, especially in any case of dit 

‘ulty; and upon other occasions | was generally 
the leader among the boys, and sometimes led 
them into scrapes, of which 1 will mention one 
instance, as it shows an early projecting public 
Spirit, though not then justly conducted 
was a salt marsh which bounded part of the mill- 


’ 


i pere 


pond, on the edge of which, at high water, we 
used to stand to fish for minnows. By much 
trampling we had made it a mere quagmire. My 


proposal was to build a wharf there for us to 
stand upon, and I showed my comrades a large 
heap of stones, which were intended for a new 
and which would very well 
in the evening, 


house near the marsh, 

suit our purpose. Accordingly, 
when the workmen were gone home, I assembled 
a number of my playfellows, and we worked 
diligently like so many emmets, sometimes two 
or three to a stone, till we brought them all to 
make our little wharf. The next morning the 
workmen were surprised at missing the stones, 
which had formed our wharf. Inquiry was made 
after the authors of this transfer; we were dis- 
covered, complained and corrected by our 
father; and, though I demonstrated the utility of 
our work, mine convinced me, that that which 
was not honest could not be truly useful.’’ 
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“Franklin’s apprenticeship to a printer gave 
him more access to books than he had before en- 
joyed, both by his acquaintance with other ap- 
prentices, and by the friendship of gentlemen to 
whom his studious habits and correct deportment 
recommended him. Of these advantages he was 
careful to avail himself, and in the selection of 
books he showed a judgment and wisdom far 
beyond his years, reading and studying those 
chiefly which would repair the deficiencies in his 
education, which existed partly from his previous 
limited advantages, and partly from his negli- 
gence in improving the opportunities he had en- 
joyed. His brother, in 1721, commenced the 
publication of a newspaper, the New England 
Courant, the fourth which had appeared in 
America, where there are now so very many. This 
seemed to open a new era in our young philoso- 
pher’s life. 

‘The gentlemen who wrote for the Courant were 
in the habit of visiting the office, and conversing 
about the manner in which the public spoke of 
their communications to the paper; and these 
conversations were carried on in the hearing of 
the apprentice, without any suspicion that he 
listened or was interested in them. But hearing 
others talk of their writings, prompted young 
Franklin to attempt and see what he could do in 
the same way. As he was but a boy, and sus- 
pected that his brother would object to printing 
anything which he knew to be his, Benjamin dis 
guised his handwriting, and put the paper at 
night under the door of the office. It was found 
in the morning, and laid before the gentlemen for 
eXamination and comment; and the unsuspected 
writer, while he stood by at his work, had the 
exquisite pleasure of hearing their commendation 
of the piece, and their guesses at the author's 
name. In giving their opinions as to who wrote 
it, Benjamin heard them mention nobody but 
inenof some reputation for learningand ingenuity 
Ur course, after such encouragement he continued 
to write. lle kept his secret till, as he says, all 
his ‘‘fund of sense for such performances was ex- 
hausted.” Then having, to use a familiar ex- 
pression, written all he knew, he discovered him- 
self as the author. 

«After this the gentlemen began to treat the 
young apprentice with consideration, as some- 
thiag more than a mere boy.” 

* * * * - * * . 

“Franklin arrived in New York in October, 
1723, without money or letters, and at the inex- 
perienced age of 17. He failed in finding em- 
ployment there; but was told by Mr. William 
Bradford, a printer, who had moved to New York 
from Philadelphia, that he could probably find 
employment in the latter place, as the son of Mr. 
Bradford, who was a printer in Philadelphia, 
had just lost his principal hand by death. Ac- 
cordingly, our young advexuturer pushed for Phila- 
delphia, going by boat to Amboy, and leaving 
his chest to come round by sea. He had a rough 
passage in the boat, being overtaken by a squall, 
driven out of his course, and forced to anchor 
near Long Island, where nobody could land on 


account of the surf. The boat leaked, and he; worth of any sort. 


passed a wet, uncomfortable night, without rest; 





and the next day made a shift to reach Amboy, 
atter being thirty hours on the water without 
food or fresh water, or any other drink than a 
bottle of filthy rum. 

“The next day somewhat refreshed by sleep. he 
started on foot for Burlington, distant about fifty 
m les, where he expected to find boats for Phila- 
delphia. He was three days on the road, one 
day drenched with rain, and every day heartily 
tired. He was questioned, and suspected too, 
from the miserable figure he made, to be a run- 
away, and began to wish he had never left home. 
When he reached Burlington he had the mortiti- 
cation to find that the regular boats were gone, 
and that there would be no more until Tuesday, 
the day on which he arrived at Burlington being 
Siturday. But toward evening a chance boat 
which happened to be passing took him on board. 
There was no wind, and they rowed until mid- 
night, when, being uncertain where they were, 
and not sure that they had not passed Philadel- 
phia, they pulled into a creek, Janded and made 
a fire, and remained there until daylight. Then 
they perceived that they were a little above 
Philadelphia, and taking to their oars, arrived at 
Market street wharf about eight o'clock on Sun- 
day morning. This tedious journey from New 
York to Philadelphia is a strong contrast to the 
present mode of travelling, when people are dis- 
satistied if they are as many hours on the road 
as Franklin was days. But his toilsome journey, 
and his not very prepossessing entrance into 
Philadelphia, are in yet stronger contrast with 
“gatter life and standing there. We will let 
him describe his first appearance in Philadelphia 
in his own words: 

‘«*T have been the more particular in this de- 
scription of my journey, and shall be so of my 
first entry into that city, that you may in your 
mind compare such unlikely beginnings with the 
tigure | have since made there. I was in my 
working-dress, my best clothes coming round by 
sea. 1 was dirty from my being so long in the 
boat. My pockets were stuffed out with shirts 
and stockings, and I knew no one, nor where to 
look for lodging. Fatigued with walking. rowing, 
and the want of sleep, | was very hungry; and 
my whole stock of cash consisted in a single dol- 
lar, and about a shilling in copper coin, which I 
gave to the boatmen for my passage. At first 
they refused it, on account of my having rowed, 
but I insisted on their taking it. Man is some- 
times more generous when he has little money 
than when he has plenty; perhaps to prevent his 
being thought to have but little. 

“«[ walked towards the top of the street, 
gazing about till near Market street, where } met 
a boy with bread. I had often made a meal of 
dry bread, and inquiring where he had bought it, I 
went immediately tothe baker’s he directed me to. 
I asked for biscuits, meaning such as we had at 
Boston; that sort, it seems, was not made in 
Philadelphia. Ithen asked for a three-penny 
loaf, and was told they had none. Not knowing 
the different prices, nor the names of the different 
sorts of bread, I told him to give me three penny 
He gave me accordingly 
(three great puffy rolls. I was surprised at the 
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quantity, but took it, and having no room 
in my pockets, walked off with a roll under 
each arm, and eating the other. Thus I went up 
Market street, as far as Fourth street, passing by 
the door of Mr. Read, my future wife's father; 
when she, standing at the door. saw me and 
thought I made, as I certainly did, 9 most awk- 
ward, ridiculous appearance. Then I turned and 
went down Chestnut street and part of Walnut 
street, eating my roll all the way, and, coming 
round, found myself again at Market street 
wharf, near the boat I came in, to which I went 
for a draught of the river water: and being filled 
with one of my rolls, gave the other two toa 
woman and her child that came down the river in 
the boat with us id were waiting to go farther. 
‘« «Thus refreshed, I walked again up the street, 
which by this time had many clean-dressed 
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‘On the next day, our young adventurer 
having made his toilet with as much neatness as 
the case would admit, called on Mr. Bradford, 
the printer. He found there the father, from 
New York, who had arrived at Philadelphia be- 
fore him, by travelling on horseback. Mr. Brad- 
ford did not want a hand, having already supplied 
the loss of the deceased printer, but received 
Franklin very kindly, offering him a lodging and 
chance work, until something better should offer. 
Meanwhile he advised him to apply to Keimer 
another printer, who had lately commenced busi- 
ness. The senior Bradford accompanied Frank- 
lin immediately to Keimer’s, making a show of 
his friendship, in order to discover Keimer’s ex 
pectations as arival to his son. The ‘crafty old 
as Franklin terms him. succeeded in 
vert purpose; and Franklin also succeeded, 
nlt of the interview being his engagement 
His new employer would not, 
however, permit him to lodge at Bradford's, but 
] at Mr. whose 
daughter has alread en mentioned, as noting 
Franklin's singular appearance on the day of his 
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There are not many men and women of the 
present generation, the record of whose early ex- 
perience does not bear testimony to the truthful- 
ness of our artist’s first illustration of «‘ Home 
Practice” in Medicine. Poor Master Johnny has 
oppressed his system by over-eating. and his evil 
genius is Aunt Tabitha, who is an Allopathist of 
the old school, and believes in powerful doses, 
brings out her medicine box, and in brief time 
compounds a nauseous remedy, and invites him, 
with exceeding blandness of manner, to swallow 
the medicine; making unlimited promises of 
cakes and candies at some future time; but it is 
in vain that she pleads and entreats; Master 
John has a fixed aversion to physic in general, 
and to castor oil in particular, besides distrusting 
with good reason the treacherous lures of Aunt 
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No. 2.—A HYDROPA 


Poor Johnny! Aunt Tabitha, strange to tell, 
albandons Allopathy and adopts the Water-Cure. 
How narrowly she watches for an opportunity to 
try the virtue of Hydropathy on her ‘‘ne’er-do- 
well’ nephew. At last thisimpatiently anticipated 
opportunity occurs; John having returned from 
school with a severe headache, the natural con- 
sequence of an immense quantity of gingerbread 
and like dainties that he has absorbed during the 
day. Seeing him duller and more inactive than | 
usual, Aunt Tabby plies him so close with ques- } 
tions, that he is obliged to acknowledge his in- | 
disposition; for, though it is an admission she 
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“ pro- 
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Tabby, whose particular creed is that 
mises, like pie-crust, are made to be broken.’ 

As Aunt Tabitha has neither the patience of 
Job nor his good temper, she soon tires of being 
amiable, and angrily protests “if he does not 
take the stuff by fair means, he shall by foul” 
and, calling assistance, she attempts to force down 
the nauseous dose. 

The struggle that ensues, in which the bow] is 
overturned, and the house and neighborhood 
alarmed by Johnny’s cries, is graphically pic- 
tured on the preceding page. 

Happily for Johnny, but a very small portion 
of the castor oil gets beyond his teeth. The 
liberal dose given to the carpet is productive of 
far less harm to that household appendage, than 
it would have been to him. 
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can rarely obtain, as he knows the consequences, 
he is so sure in his knowledge of the destruction 
of her bottles, that he expects to escape, in this 
instance, with a little dry toast, or perhaps with 
being sent to bed without his supper. 

But Aunt Tabby has no intention of letting 
him off so easily. ‘Oh! child,” says she, 
«« what a blessed thing it is, you have me to 
look after you; if I'd been your own mother 
I couldn't have been more maternal to you ; you 


‘ought to pray every day when you rise up and 


when you lay down, that I may be spared to you 
You unfeelin’ boy, what are you laughing at? 
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Come right away up stairs till I doctor you. 
Aint you ashamed of yourself to treat me so : 
And Aunt Tabby stalks indignantly to her 
room, John following her with a frightened and 
submissive air, rather curious to know what Fate 
has in store for him, but not daring to enquire. 
She orders him to undress, and while he mechani- 
cally obeys her, she rings for assistance in her 
preparations, covering the bed with three heavy 
blankets, which in succession are pinned tightly 
around the poor victim. After being packed thus 
for an hour, by which time he is in a profuse 





No. 3.—PRIVATE PRACT 


A new era has dawned on our persecuted young 
friend. Aunt Tabitha has become enamored of 
Homeeopathy, and is the possessor of a box and 
book. At first, Johnny eyes the box and its 
multitudinous little bottles with side-long and 
suspicious glances. But, after being held fast, 
once or twice, for the purpose of having the 
white pellets laid upon his tongue, he loses all 
dread of that particular kind of medicine, and 
at the first fair opportunity gets the box into his 
hands and swallows the whole contents in regular 
order—beginning with Aconite and ending with 
Zincum. Just as he is through his alphabet, 
and, like Mr. Weller of renowned memory, con- 
cluding ‘‘ that it was hardly worth while to go 
through so much for so little,” Aunt Tabby enters 
the room, and seeing the empty vials, is struck 
with alarm. 

“Oh! you misfortunate boy,’ she screams, 
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perspiration, he is, notwithstanding his cries, by 
an ingenious manceuyre of Mrs. Tabby’s, preci- 
pitated into a tub of cold water, which she effects 
by suddenly unrolling him out of the blankets 
and pushing him gently over the side of the bed 
into the ready bath. Here, however, the process 
is at an end, for making a sudden dart out of the 
tub, Johnny flies, dripping as he is, to his own 
room, and, locking the door, jumps into bed, deaf 
to the entreaties of Aunt Tabby to let her in 
before ‘‘ he catches his death of cold.’ 


ICE IN HOMQZOPATITY. 


‘you are pisoned. What have you been and 
done with yourself? Now you'll die—nothing can 
Save you now 

Need we tell how Mrs. Tabby, taking ativan- 
tage of Johnny’s momentary stupor from fright, 
to bind his legs and arms, and tie him securely 
in a large chair, whilst she begins pouring, in 
succession, down her hapless victim, all the anti- 
dotes recorded in her book, justly observing 
‘‘That as he has taken all sorts of pisons, he 
must have all sorts of cures?”’ 

How, acting on this principle, she gives him, 
without pausing, milk, eggs, sweet oil, warm 
water, vinegar ad libitum and soap suds ad in- 
finitum, his bands rendering all resistance vain, 
whilst her determined grasp of his nose chokes 
him into submission? 

But enough. Our 
Practice’ are complete. 
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{We eommend to our readers the following 
brief, but elequent article. It is from the pen of 
George R. Graham. | 

Winter is here—Jeremy! Desolate winter! and 
the white fields are shivering in the sunlight—the 
old woods are solemn and sad—the voices of the 
air are hnshed, and a quiet, save the moan of the 
wind, tells us that nature is passing through the 
dark valley. typical ofdeath. Weknow that she 
will burst the stern fetters, and rising from her 
sleep, shall laugh again with infant glee in all 
her brooks: and spreading her motherly arms 
over the earth, will shower with parental libe- 
rality her treasures into our laps once more. Yet 
still we feel her silence—we are sad because of 
her desolation. 

Winter is here—Jeremy! The long nights have 
come—the long, dark winter nights; and we draw 
the heavy curtains, and sit down in our warm 
parlors; carelessly to ponder and to dream. The 
light has gone out of the starry skies which 
bended over us in youth, and the dun clouds surge 
up from the horizon, and grow heavier and blacker 
as we muse—the Present is dreary! We turn 
back with memory, and over all the Past we 
We remember the snug cottage nestled 
in the hills—the crackling faggots on the old 
hearth-stone—they have their young vivacity 
now, and the whole picture of our youthful home 
in this beautiful cloud-land rises gradually and 
expands before us. Faces all rosy with the light 
of the Immortals appear and vanish—bright } 


as the scene swells to our mental vision, the old ! 


familiar tones of the old familiar lips ring out their 
silver syllables again. We listen to the joyous 
laugh, as to the gushing of music, and almost 
feel the presence of soft hands in ours. The glad, 
beaming face of the young creature we first wor- 
shipped. with all the innocence of love's first de- 
lusion, sparkles with the radiant beauty of those 
happy hours. The mother in that quiet chamber, 
with the dim lamp and the snowy curtains gleam- 
ing out from the corner, where we knelt at her 
side and uttered the evening prayer, lifts her 
white hands to our brow again, and says, ‘‘God 
bless and keep thee, my hoy!’’ God help us now 

-how have we wandered since our souls felt that 
earnest benediction! 

Winter is here! and the long, stormy nights 
have come, Jeremy—the nights of dread and deso- 
lation to the poor. The roar of the tempest has 
the voice of a demon out there! Do the moan and 
the howl, which sound so fearfully now, stir in 
the heart a thought of the perishing ones, who, 
in the midst of this splendid city, sit shivering, 
ragged, and starved? The pale brow and the 
hollow eye of the consumptive mother, sitting 
desolate amid her famishing ones, grow paler and 
sadder as the storm rolls on! Does her low wail 
of agony reach the ears of angels to-night? If 
not—God help her! 

Scores of Christian churches stand grandly out 
in the storm, and bravely defy the tempest. They 
are tenantless, now, of the rosy lips and bright 
eyes which have looked appealingly to Heaven, 
and muttered prayers for the poor. Are willing 
hands employed to-night in confirmation of the 
Sunday's sincerity? Or do cards, the piano, or 
the dance, lend a sorry confirmation of the utter 
hollowness of words? Is all the wealth and splen- 
dor of Gothic steeples and stained glass—the ma- 


jestic column —the lordly porch, and the sweeping 


aisle, but the magnificence of delusion‘—mere 
monuments of the wickedness of man endeavoring 
to cheat the Creator with tinsel—with show, not 
worth—with words, not deeds! God help the 
homeless Jeremy, where this is true! And help 
the disciple, too, who prays, but never thinks! 
God bless the humble Christian, who /abors and 
cares for THE POOR! 


CHANGES, 

The lopped tree in time may grow again, 

The naked plants renew both leaf and flower; 
The sorriest wight may find release of pain, 

Ihe driest soil suck in some moistening shower. 
Times go by turns, and changes come by course, 
From foul to fair, from better hap to worse. 
Not always fall of leaf, nor always spring; 

Not endless night, yet not eternal day; 
The saddest birds a season find to sing, 

The roughest storm a calm may soon allay. 
Thus, with succeeding turns, God tempereth all, 
That man may hope to rise, yet fear to fall. 


A chance may win that by mischance was lost; 
The net that holds no great, takes little fish; 
In some things all, in others none are crost; 
Few all they need, but none have all they wish! 
Unmingled joys here to no man befall: 


) wings of angels flash and fade to the view—and } Who least, hath some; who most, hath never all. 


SOUTHWELL. 
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NEST. 


1ER WETHERALD. 


The counsellor Aretin possessed a pretty coun- 
try seat in a pleasant neighborhood. Thither he 
freq uc ntly repaired to breathe the fresh air and 
to recruit himself from the fati 
And when 
two little boys, to their 
close to the house, the grain still 
meadows covered with flowers, excited transports 
of pleasure. There was alsoa park, full of oaks, 
birch and alder, throu which passed pleasant 
roads covered with grave l. 

One day their father took them into this park 
and showed them a little bird’s nest. It cor 
five young birds, and the par ents were busily en- 
gaged in bringing food for them. They continu d 

ing SO, without being alarmed at the close prox- 
imity of their delig! Chen causing his 
children to si » him on a stone bench 
at foot a k, from whence there 
was a beautiful ley: 

“T will tell you,” said he, ‘‘a story about a 
hird’s nest, which I hope will interesc you; it took 
place in this part of th 4 

The children listened with 
his recital: — 
About forty 
little boy was seaied 

some sheep. Lie 
was reading # 


vues of business. 
me, with him his 

The garden 
pot and the 


Spring came, he 


to 


great delig 


itained 


ited vi tors 

td wn 
an 

¢ , 

view or tl va 


the 


country. 


delighted attention 
to 
years since, on a fine morning, 
under this oak, taking care 
held a book in hi3 hand 
attent ively; only raising 

his eyes occasionally to look after his « harge. 
Sud lenly there appeared before him a handsome 
young inrichly embroidered garments. 
It was the hereditary } varcely ten years 
old. The shepherd did not know him, but sup- 
posed him to be the son of the grand forester 


netimes on business to the hunting 


a 
*h he 


bey , clothed 


yrince, §& 


who came sor 
lodge near.” 

«Good morning, Mr. For 
taking otf his straw hat as he spoke. 
I serve you?” 

‘“‘T wish to 
there are bird's nests . ere 

‘“‘Oh! what a singular qui 
Do you not hear the birds singing. 
be many nests in this wood 
own.” 

‘-Thou must k 
are,’’ said the prince, gi 

‘l know where there is a charming one; the 
handsomest I ever saw in life. It made 
twisted straw, covered with moss, and has five 
eggs in it , blue as the sky.” 

“Very well! come and show it me. 
curious to see it.”’ 


“{ dare say you 3 

“T do not ask you 1 
expect to pay you.”’ 

«“‘That may be, but IT cannot show it.”’ 

At this moment the tutor came up, a venerable 
whom the shepherd had not seen 


” said he to him, 
‘“‘How can 


ster, 


know,”’ said tt he prince, ‘‘whether 
stion for a forester. 
There must 
each bird has h 


iS 


now then where some of them 
] 


od-naturedly. 


iS 


ny 


I am very 


cannot show it.’’ 
nothing 


re: but I 


to show it for 


ecclesiastic, 
before. 

‘Do not be so disobliging, mv friend,” 
“this young lord has never seen a nest 
has read many book3 which speak of them. 
net refuse to = him the pleasure of seeing one; 


Vow. LIL 2. 


said he, 
; but he 
Do 


BIRD 


NI 


he does nt rt think of taking it; he only wishes to 
100K at it. 

I'he shepherd arose, and shaking bis head, 
plied: 

‘Il cannot change what I have said. 
show where the nest is.’ 

That is not right,” said the tutor. 
to give thee pleasure to oblige our 
prince. 

‘“‘Is that the hereditary prince?”’ said the child, 
again uncovering his head. ‘I am happy to 
know him; but I should not show my nest # the 
prince himself asked me.”’ 

The young prince appeared very much 
pointed. 

‘I never saw so stubborn a fellow,’’ said he, 
‘‘but we will tind means to make him show it.’’ 

‘“‘At least,”’ said the tutor, ‘tell us why thou 
refusest to our desire, that we may 
whether thy are good, and if 
we will let thee alone.”’ 

“T will tell you why I refuse,” answered the 
child. ‘‘Michael, who keeps his goats en tl 
mountain above there, showed this nest, 
making me promise, at the same time, not to show 


it to 


re- 
I will not 


It oucht 
hereditary 


disap- 


8a 


satisfy see 


reasons they are, 


me 


any one else.” 

‘‘That is another thing,’’ remarked tl 
and to prov e the fidelity of the boy, ‘-Here is @ 
piece of gold,” said he, ‘I will give it thee if thou 
wilt do as we wish. Itis not nece to inform 
Michael: he wiil never know it.”’ 

«Ah! how can you speak thus?’’ returned the 
rd. ‘If I acted as you wish, I should be 
a rog and that I will not be, whether Michael 
knows it or not; and what if all the world re- 
mained ignorant of it, I should know myself that 
I had done wrong, and God would knew it also.” 

«Thou dost not understand the vaijue of this 
piece of gold, my friend. If thou changed it for 
copper money, there would be enough to fill thy 
hat.”’ 

‘‘Indeed!”’ said t 


tutor, 


e 
ssary 


shephe 


1¢, 


he child; and he Jooked again 
on the glittering coin. ‘‘My father would be 
happy if I could take din that much money} 
but no,no—take yourselves away from me.” 
he added in a milder tone, “The young prince 
will pardon me. I placed my hand in Michael’ 
promising not to betray his secret. A man has 
Farewell.”’ 
g to leave the spot, 
who had been standing neg 
9 and whose face vas in- 
ed with anger, seized him by the arm, and 
said, in an angry tone, 
«‘Miserable wretch! Darest thou resist 
sovereign thus, and prefer a shepherd before him? 
Show us the nest immediately, or I will break thy 


very 


but one word. 
Ile was preparin 
’s huntsman, 


when the 


7 
aT 


prince 
} ng this conversation, 


thy 


bon s.’? 
The ct 
in his eyes, cried, “Oh, pardon! 
don.”’ 
«Well, 
man. 
The child joined his hands, and casting a timid 
glance upon the arms of the huntsman, | 
[ cannot,” said he, “I cannot. 
“It is all right,’’ interposed the tutor; ‘‘be easy, 
my friend; no harm shall happen to thee. Thou 


ld turned pale, trembled, and with tears 
i 
I ask your par- 


show us the nest,’’ repeated the hunts- 


sof yh! 





98 A 
hast be! bly. Thou art an honest boy 
Ask thy fi i's permission, and then 
the nest. Afterwards thou may’st divide with 
him this piece of gold.’’ 

“Very well,’’ said the shepherd, ‘‘this evening 
you shall have a reply.” 

The tutor walied back with the young prince 
to the hunting lodge, where they expected to pass 
afew days. On their return, he said, 

“The honesty of this child should excite our ad 
miration [t is a precious stone of almost price- 
less value. There is in this:sshepherd the mate- 
rial to make a remarkable man, a fine and firm 
character Thus we often find in a cottage, vir- 
tues that we look vainly for in a palace.” 

When th reached the lodge, the tutor m: 
inquiries about the child, and learned that he was 
a good boy, named George, the son of a poor but 
honest laborer who lived near. 

And when the lesson of the young prince was 
over, he adyanced towards the window, and ex- 
claimed, 

«There is George waiting forus: he has breught 
his flock nearer here, and is looking this way 
Now we shial! know his reply,” and he went out 
with his pupil. 

George advanced eagerly towards them. 

+All is right,”’ said he, “I am satisfied now; I 
have spoken with Michael, and am at liberty to 
show you the nest.”’ 

And he hastened forward, the tutor and prince 
following him. 

“Do you see that yellow bird singing so mer- 
rily on the branch of an alder tree? He is the 
owner of the nest; now let us walk softly.” 

In a small open space in the forest rose a white 
thorn bush, with its prettily shaped leaves and 
odorous blossoms just opening to the sun. George 
pointed to this bush, and said to the young prince, 
“Ty ok! f nale bird is sitting on he r eggs , 

She flew almost immediately, and the prince 
was highly delighted to have an opportunity of 
examining the nest and the beautiful eggs it con- 
tained 

“Now,” 
receive the ré 
be of so littl 
taking a rouleau 
a stone bench a 
great ast 
fully with Mi 

“Up m my 
almost ' 

The tat 
had been made, and found that George had 
wronged his comrade of a penny; and all of his 
own share he had carried to his father, without 
reserving anything for himsclf. 

The prince went every day into the forest to 
visit the nest, and, as he never harmed the birds, 
they soon ceased to be afraid of him. He took 
great pleasure in seeing them sit upon their eggs, 
and afterwards in seeing the pretty, liltle yellow 
beaks open, and warble at the same time, when 
their p.rents brought them food; and he was 
still more delighted when he one day saw them 
trying their wings and flying about on the neigh- 


boring bran 


show 


‘‘eome and 
Gold would 


said the tutor to the boy, 
ward I promised thee. 
use, I will pay thee in silver,’ and 


ne 


+ 


from his pocket 
quantity of little pieces, to the 
ent of the child “Divide faith- 
ael,”’ said the tutor. 

honor!”’ returned George, and 
w away with his treasure. 

r inquired afterwards how the divisi 


counte j ut 


”n 


} 


nes. 





iS met the shepherd, who 
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In their walks, the tu ce frequent! 
neep Sometimes 
‘ther: and 1 


m always re 


in one place, sometimes i 
tutor was much pleased to se¢ 
ing diligently in his book 
him to read aloud. The c} 
could not without stopping 
word. 
“That is very weil,”’ said t 
school hast thou taken k 
“Ah!” replied (yeorge, **! 
It is far off, ar 
In Winter, I hav tay at home and 
Nor can my father ¢ to pay a schoo 
But Martin has taught me to spell, and 


’ , 
this book of his 


day, he asked 
1 to d ’ SO, but 


nally to spell a 
“Tn what 


i0t yet been to 
school. uld Jose mu 
time. 
Spin. 
master. 
also to read a little. | ead 
three times, but it is so s led and torn that or 
can scarcely distinguish the letters; therefore, it 
is not easy to read.” 

Some days after, when the prince met George, 
he presented him with a hand 
bound in morocco. 

‘“‘L lend it to thee,’’ said he 
canst read a page, without 
is thine.” 

The poor shepherd took it joyfully, 
day he came to see the prince 
‘I can read any one of th 
may choose without mistake 
After the trial was over 
a present of the book, and George 

ported with happiness. 

One day, the father of the 
unexpectedly to see him, and to 
gress he had made iu his s 
were at dinner, he told h 
nest and the young 
added — 

‘The uprightness of 


George would make 


yme new bovk, 


‘but when thou 
a mistake, it 


and next 
said to him 
Six pages you 
»>made him 
was trans- 


young prince came 

e of the pro- 

VV hilst 
the 


the 


bir 1s 
tutor 


would be desirable that he should } 
, 


tunity to improve th t 
llis father 1s too poor to give i 
It would be a pity for him yrow 
rant laborer.” 
On leaving the 
aside. After sor 


ive an oppor- 
as given him. 
an education. 
up an Jgno- 
tabl took the tutor 


him, he 


th 
surprised 


ym being shown Lo set 


there his noble lor 
[he tutor told 
bowed v ‘ry low t 


n me I should De a 
t »p or.’ 
7 yo 


‘Well, the prince 


said if 


Omen 

, &8 country pastor, who t I ! 
house, and teaches them the learned lan- 
guages. I will send t to him, and pay all ex- 
penses. What thinkest Xe 

The prince expected 
press his joy, 
but, in 


akes chi ren 


his 
ie : cond 
} child would ex- 

is hands to thank him; 
saw him at first smile, 


to me 
the p 
Empi 


and kiss 


‘ 
i 


stead of that, he 


(and then look very sad. 


«‘What is the matter?’’ asked he; ‘thot 
est more like weeping than laughing. Tell 
the reason of it.”’ 

“Ah!” replied George, ‘‘my father is so poor. 
He needs all I can make in Summer by keeping 
sheep, and in Winter by spinning. It is but a 
little, yet he cannot do without it.” 

“Thou art a good son,” said the prince, ‘‘and 
the love thou bearest thy father is more precious 
than the finest pearl in my crown. But be not 
uneasy. If thou changest thy present oc 

n for pen and books, I will take care of 

ver. Art thou sat 

[hen George was like one distracted. He co- 
i the hand of the ine h k 
ran home to car: 
a who soon ré rs 


M. d’Aretin, whilst making this recital, was so 
much moved that the tears flowed down his own 
» ste 


ldren, Ado 


“ar ee ee 

1@ Into His serv 

He has been dea 
dies not. My 


le country follow 

m 4s saw for the first 

e who rules over us 
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stor of our principal church, who has 


te 
you, and has taken so much 

you, 18 the good tutor. 
er, who lived with me, and passed 
gone betore 
‘Lk 1 les , and sought 


y you et though | 


can remember the good and 


he rest in peace 


been able to} 


child, I took care 


good 
Michael w 1 care of goats 


he mountain, and who gave me my frst 


said little William, ‘‘the bird’s nest 
great use r life to the bird 
y the same that e built their nest in 
part of the forest? 
Why not?’ replied Adolphus. “But what 
gayest thou of the nest? It is because our father 
1onest and industrious that, from a shep- 


herd, he became isellor and proprietor of 


was | 
this estate.”’ 

“Not to me belongs the honor,” said the 
father, **‘but to God How could I, poor child 
that T was, have risen so far? It was God who 
conducted me. He made use of that bird’s nest 

» make me known to the hereditary prince, and 


ie prince rewarded my industry and integrity. | 


t} 
Employ well the talents God has given you, dear 


Labor earnestly; be honest and just; 
above all, have contidence in God, and pray 
[is assistance. Then you will see ail your 
ichly rewarded. Oh! may God grant it,” 
he, rising and blessing tenderly his two 

, whose eyes were now filled with tears. 

We should here relate what the preceding reci- 
I to] he counsellor Aretin served 
prince faithfully; and, as he always told him 

fluence was a great blessing to 


Jolphus and William, walked 
rved the es- 
held. <Adol- 

an officer; 


uld almost 
more 


David 


lunters were 
the father and 
mmon workmen in 
at very mocerate way 


were contented, ar 


the thr 
the tat- 
remark- 
industriou bits and t general 

y of their cond 

nee ins: : — or 
was the love i several members 
y iamily e t acl r that 


St remarka 


all went 
arm in arm 
ing so fondly 
ehtful to see them. 
too, it was a pretty 
tive the brothers were to 
ters in pointing out the text an 
were trifling matters, indeed, 
f discernment saw a great 
me, too. it was equally pleasant 
lunters of an evening, after the fatl 
ing men had returned from tl 
clean and neat; the d: 
mployed in sewing : the mother in 
er household duties : the father seated by the 


Lu 


fire in his great wooden arm-chair, and the sons 
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him, engaged in lively and cheer- 
ful conversation. Great, indeed, though humble, 
was the hap; ss of the Hunters. 

Their employer, who had a great esteem for 
David and his family, was in the habit of look- 
ing in upon them sometimes, after work-hours, 
when making his usual rounds to see that all 
was right about the field. On these occasions 
he never could refrain from saying something 
congratulatory to David, in reference to the quiet, 
cheerful and affectionate conduct of his children. 
He had witnessed the domestic felicity of the 
family often; but every time he saw it, it struck 
him as forcibly as the first time. 

‘‘It would be no small matter, David,” he 
said, on one of these occasions, smiling as he 
spoke, ‘* that would cause a difference in your 
family. I hardly think anything could interrupt 

t reigns amongst you. 


the harmony t) 

« Well, | believe,”’ replied David, with a very 
excusab) k of complacency, “ that hardly 
anything po could. There has never been 
the slightest difference amongst us yet, and | 
trust there never will.”” The and daugh- 
ters replied to their employer's remark by raisu: 
their heads, and glancing at him with a smile 
which said as plainly as smile can say anything 
‘¢ A difference between us! No, no; such a thing 
can never be.”’ We love each other too well and 
too sincerely for that.”’ 

Thus stood matters, then, with David IHunte 
and his family, and thus they remained for seve 
ral years, with little or no change; only that 
David and his wife were getting a 
and their sons and daughters further on in | 
But in their happiness and attachment to each 
other there was no change, unless an increase of 
such happiness and attachment can be 

David Hunter and his family were surprised 
one evening bya visit from the letter-carrier 
He had not been at their house for two years 
before; a nit was with a very primitive- 
looking most abominably folded, sealed 
with a bit of resin instead of wax, And super- 
scribed w a vile hieroglyphical sort of direc- 
tion. It was from a very honest, decent man, 
however, a brother of David Hunter, who was 
a weaver in Bridgeton, near Glasgow. ter 
had they re ifrom any quarter since then 
till now But the letter that made its appearance 
ry different description, being 


altogether 


seated ar: 


sons 


little older 





all 
SO Called. 


No ke 


now was oO! a vé 
properly folded, carefully sealed, and 
business-| On its being handed in, David 
slowly put his hand into his capacious waistcoat- 
pocket in s 1 of bis spectacles. ‘These found 
and drawn { he deliberately opened them, 


and with e deliberation placed them on his 


nose. \ hese preparatory proceedings gone 
through with due solemnity, David at length 





iysterious letter, and, surrounded by 


opened th 
1 anxious, but profoundly silent 


his wonderi 
family, read as follows : 
L NDON, - _——, 
have much pleasure in informing 
you that y re named in the will of the late 
John Pitt, Esq., of Woodvale, Jamaica, for a 


. Ww 
sesir: VE 





f ) 


legacy of + : 


«“ We, in the 


meantime, merely advise you 
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shall. 


of the circumstance : but in a day or two, 
address you again, with instructions as to pro- 
cee lings necessary for puttin y you in possession 
of said legacy, also as to time and manner of 
We are, sir, your ¢ bedient servants, 


payment. 
GRESSEY AND GREGSON, No/icitors.”’ 


It is presumed to be unnecessary to describe 
the effect this extraordinary and most unexpected 
communication had upon David Hunter and his 
family. The reader will himself form a sufti- 
ciently lively idea of it, without our troubling 
him with a description. The legacy had been 
wholly unlooked for; the testator being a very 
distant relation, and a person with whom David 
had never had any correspondence ; indeed of 
whose existence he was hardly aware. 

The news of the Hunter legacy, notwith- 
standing the precautions taken by the family to 


keep the matter quiet for a little time, soon 
spread amongst the me rs, who said that 
David's family, happy before, would surely now 


be ten times happier. It was reasonable to thir 

so; for, if they were content and happy with very 
limited means, they would certainly be much 
more content and happy when these means be- 
came abundant. It was reasonable thatit should 





be so—that, on becoming ri: , they should be- 
come happier. Did it? We shall see. 
In the course of a few days, David heard 


again from the London solicitors, who now wrote 
fully on the subject of the legacy, and gave him 
such instructions as put him in possession of the 

after. For 


hi months 
event, no change 


money in less than three 
some time subsequent to tl 
whatever was observable in family. Neither 
pride nor ostentation follow: eir good furtur 
On the third or fourth however, the 
neighbors and others who knew of and } I 
served their affectionate manner towards each 
| ed at the 
Formerly, 





other, were a good deal surp unusual 


order in which they came to church. 





as already noticed, th¢ y ust ito come in the most 
loving manner, arm in arm, together, now they 
came in a string, all separate and wide asunder. 
[here was observable, moreover, more or Jess of 


discontented expression on tt 
them, which) contrasting 
it did w bh Wheir former 
and attract- 
observers. 


an angry and 
yuntenances of all « 
so very strikingly as 
heerful looks, was very conspicuous, 
ed the notice of the more shrewd 
Coming to church in this manner, they of course 
r Way, one after 
ervals, and not to- 


indi- 


tered their pew in a strag 
the other, at considerabl 
rether as former] y—another 
cative of some change of feeling, which did n¢ 
escape the notice of the congregation: the repor 
of their sudden acquisition of wealth having ren- 
dered them objects of special attention for a 
time. Neither did a total neglect of those little 
acts of courtesy to each ot! in church, of which 
we formerly spoke, elude the observation of those 
around them. 

People were much surprised at this unusual 
deportment on the part of the Hunters, and won- 
dered if any disagreement had sprung up among 

hem, and if so, whether the levacy could have 
inything to do with it. They said it would be 
trange if good fortune could do that which bad 


rcumstance, 


if 
t 
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fortune had been unable to do 


the ippiness of the family: in this 


t 


great distress from want of employment and ill- 


uess together—trials whic!. seemed only to in 


it appeared to be precisely the reyerse. But had 


} 


any change really taken place in their feelings to- 


wards each other? By 
their history we may ascertain thi 

On the third day after the re 
gacy, David 





of the le- 


| 
3 family around 





Hunier called h 
and told them that he wished to infor 





them of certain arrangemen.s regarding the di 


tribution of the legacy a rst them (including 
& provision for himself and « on which he 
had determined. He then pre led to name to 
his sons the respeetive sums which he intended 
giving them to begin | iness with, and to 
wughters the sum he intended giving them as 


dowry in the event of their marriage. Having 
ncluded, David looked around for the approba- 
n which he felt conscious he deserved. But 


what was his 


oo 


surprise and mortification when hx 
perceived in every countenance the most unea 
vocal signs of disa 


ihere was not one 


of |} I 
daughters, pleased with the portions allotted 
them. 

Poor David endeavored to meet their views by 
altering, modifying, and even by offering to in- 
crease the different sums by reducin 
rate proportion he intended reta 





ing for himself; 





but to no pur. se. No arrangement or distribu- 
tion he could propose or su st, would satisfy 
the expectations or wishes of his children. ey 





indeed, complain openly, much 





1 nat ] h 
4 00 I } J aeSS UY 
ther loud or angry expressions: but there was 
gloom on every brow—-sullenless and discont 
nh every countenance. 


From this moment there was no longer an} 





hapy ness in David Hunter's family. <A feeling 
of jealousy and dislike was now engendered, 
which could never again be eradicated. Poor 


saw and bitterly felt the change, and 


10usand times that the legacy had gor 








the bottom of the sea, instea 

as he deemed it but a poor substitute for 

nestic felicity he had los Lt 

A Sullicient explanation of that difference of de- 

nent which had attracted the notice of their 
ghbors. 

David Hunter, seeing that there was no hope 
of restoring harmony amongst his children, 
who were now snapping 
her, morning, noon, and night, 
wever painful to his feelings it 





4 each 
determined 
might be, to 
In pursuance of this reso- 


a snariing at 


ik up his family. 
commended to each of his sons to 

betake himself to lodgings of his own, and to 
rt in the world on his own account. ‘To en- 
able them to do so, he said he would instantly 
pay them down the different sums he had deter- 
mined on giving them respectively. 
though far from satisfied, sulkily acquiesced in 
the proposed arrangement; and, in a few days 
after, left their father’s house, but in such sullen 
mood, that they would not tell him either 


} ; 





His sons, 


haimn¢ ly, de stre Vy 
; remark, al- 
ling to a period when the Hunters bad been in 


their attachment to each other; while now 
} 


retrograding @ littie in 


where they were going, or what they intended 
doing. 

They never held any correspondence again. 
Each brother, thinking the others had got 
hey ought to have done, and of course he 
] Ss, never went near each other, but, on 


the contrary, continue i to the end ol 





more 


: their lives 
) entertain a feeling of the most bitter hostility 

! Neither did any of them ; 
visit their father, whom they all agreed in 


ng towards them. 


to one another. ever 





Such was the consequence of the legacy; and 
may be take s another evidence of the well- 
t wn truth that an acce 1 of wealth is not 
necessarily, by any means, an accession of hap- 
plness Uk V 2 
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TRUE BEAUTY. 
BY HELEN 8. CUTLER. 

It has been said that ‘acquaintance with faces 
is like the peeling of an.artichoke, and the core of 
a face, to those who know it, is very different from 
the outside folds that stop the eye in the begin- 
ning.” This was forcibly illustrated in the case 
of a couple of young ladies, sisters, with whom I 
was acquainted. Sophia, the younger, was al- 
ways looked on as beautiful by strangers, while 





her sister Alice was considered unattractive, but 
this was reversed with those who knew then 
thoroughly. There lived in the same family, a 


cousin of these young ladies, a young man in 
feeble health, and who had been lame tor years 
His habits of life and his physical suffering ha 
fostered a morbid sensitiveness, which inclined 
him to solitude he rarely went into so iety, 
and usually kept his room, when there was com- 
pany at the hou He was thus, when not er 

gaged with his books, dependent on the kindnes: 
and sympathy of those about him for his enjoy- 
ment, and Alice, the elder sister, was always 
mindful of th little kindnesses and marks « 
consideration, trifling in theinselves, but so sooth- 
ing and grateful to a sensitive spirit. 








¢ . + _— , »} al 
ment, IN Whica ali 


gave up some § eme O1 amuse 

the rest of the family were engaged, that she 
‘ : t 

might stay at home and enliven him, for he wa 


peculiarly susceptible of sympathy and kindness 





and loved the s ety his chosen friends: but 
he was not insensible of these sacrifices on her 
part, though she never made a parade of them, 


and he used to wish that he might ever hope t 
return her kindness. Sophia would often express 
in words, her sympathies for his loneliness aad 
suffering, and would wish she had time to 
read to him, or amuse him; but she never found 
it, and those thousand ways in which she might 
have contributed to his happiness, without d 

tracting from her own, and which would have 
Ives to one really kind, never 
veh she was never 


cowards him, 





suggested themse 
seemed to occur to her, and thou 
guilty of any real acts of unkindaess 

he felt that she was selfish. and at all tim 
valued her own pleasures and amusements mor 
than his happiness. 

There came to the village a young 
considerabie promise, whose fancy was particu 
Jarly struck with the appearance of Sophia on hi 
first meeting her at a party one evening. He 
souzht an introduction, and after that, whenever 
they met, he scarcely left her side; as their ac- 
quaintance progressed, he called frequently at the 
house, and it was evident to all that he was 
deeply enamored. A brother of the young ladies, 
were alone together, men- 
conquest his 





lawver of 


one day, when they 
tioned to the invalid cousin, the 
sister had made. of a fine, talented young lawyer 

«“She,’’ he exclaimed in inadvertent surprise, 
‘‘why [ should have thought he would bave fan- 
cied Alice in preference to her, she is much more 
attractive.” 

«sShe would be to me, too, I confess,” said her 
brother, ‘‘but some people set a great value on 
beauty, you know.” 
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” 


exclaimed the young man, ‘‘and is 
besides pos- 


“Beauty! 
not Alice much the most beautiful, 
sessing all noble qualities? 

“Only to those who know her well, and view 
her by the reflection of these qualities. Sophia, 
you know, is called very handsome.” 

“T did not know it,” said the cousin in sur- 
prise, and in a tone almost indignant. ‘‘I never 
thought her so, and I was not aware any one else 
lid. I had suspected she ught so, and wag 
like the girl in the song, who 

‘* «Her own beauty saw. w he 
That she saw more thu: the wor 


ive her pride, 
| beside.’ ’’ 
‘‘But she is considered very beautiful by stran- 


gers,’’ said her brother; ‘‘she is alw ays observed 


tin a crowd.”’ 


«* "Tis an evanescent beauty,” said her cousin, 
‘which will vanish on intimate acquaintance. It 
oneist s of mere form and coloring at most, and is 
not. based upon those qualities which please per- 
manently. But the beauty of Alice will grow 
on you, the more you know her. and witness the 
daily beauty of her life, and those thousand graces 
which bespeak that their owner has a soul 

[ would add, that before the end of two years, 
‘lice. instead of her sister, as was at first pre 


licted by those who saw his sdmiration for her, 
became the wife of the young lawyer. 
On intimate acquaintance with the family, her 


beauty, as her cousin said, daily grew upon him, 
and the beauty of her character still more so; 
while Sophia daily fell in his regard—so he 
wedd ed Alice, and the inva! l iS mat le happy | 
a residence with them, and being a constant re- 
sipient of the kindness of his favorite cousin. 


MOTHER’S DEAD. 


BY VIRGINIA F’ TOWNSEND 
Oh, dear! how cold all the rooms look. I 
wonder why Charlie and I can’t sit still any- 
where? and I feel just as I wanted to cry all 
the time. Everything a so strange, and 
jark, and awful; yet od sun is a g just as 








bright as ever: and when the nd blows the 
rose: brier at the win ; ‘the S had OWS scamper 
across the wall, just as though they were playing 
runaway! but somehow I c¢ wc lauch at them as 
I used to. T went to the front door a while ago. 


The bird that meade a nest up in our old pear- 
tree was singing just as it a ways does, but I 
couldn’t bear to hear it, : just put my hands 
in my ears, and walked away. Charlie follows 
me round, and looks at me such a strange. won- 
dering look, and whispers when he speaks to me, 
and I whisper back when I answer him. Some 
how T can’t speak loud. 
This morning, grandma 
when Charlie and I went down to breakfast. 
She didn't eat anything, either. but as soon as we 
had done she took each of us by the hand, and 
led us into the parlor. The curtains were down, 
and the glass carried away. Only papa was in 
the room, and dark as it was, I could see his eves 
were red, just as if he had been crying The 
table stood in the middle of the room, with a 
long, stran_e-looking box on it. Grandma led 





looked so sorrowful, 
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closed-up chamber, and 


“Yes! yes! desire it! 
Every precious object takes a hue from the rose 
my life!” and very gently was the foot- 
Ada Ward pressed into the velvet carpets 
r bridal home; very soft were the glances 
n the rich and graceful furniture, 
capable of mal in 
nderful happines 
tr t 1 by 
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drew pens and paper from the secretary, 
the afternoon shadows and the golden lig! 
wrote, and wrote, and poured forth the elogq: 
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that welled up from her heart. Whiie her pen 
was busy, and her cheek glowing, a timid hand 
rapped at her door. 

“Oh, Betsy!’’ she exclaimed, a little impatiently, 
‘“‘what have you come here for?” 

«But, mistress, dear!” said the girl, deprecat- 
ingly, “if I only could get you to write mea 
little word to my brother, I should be so thank- 
fal.” 

“T will; but not now, Betsy. 
now!” 

“Qh, but Miss Ward, I want to send it for 
him.” 

“Well, Betsy, hayn’t I said that I am busy 
now!” 

And Ada closed the door, but her heart smote 
her for a moment, ere she went on weaving to- 
gether her life-romance. Poor Ada! she was too 
happy to lend a listening ear to others’ hopes anc 
wishes. Graham came home and entered the 
boudoir, where his wife, lovelier than ever, met 
him with outstretched hands, and eyes that half 
sought to hide their love-shining; he pressed the 
sweet mouth uplifted for his evening kiss, and 
passed his arm around her waist 

“Ts tea ready, my dear?”’ he asked. 

“IT will see! Must you go out to-night, Gra- 
ham?” 


I am busy 


‘Yes! a man of business must be at his post, ‘ 


my child!” and he pushed back the curls from her 
brow, and kissed it. 

Ada left the room, and her husband stood 
musing alone—he was a man of thirty-five, with 
a handsome, haughty face, where a something 
reckless and imperative, not to say selfish, could 
be traced. 

““A very pretty little creature she is, and she 
loves me so devotedly! A very pleasant thing it 
is to have such a pretty little wife to welcome 
me, and such a handsome fortune with her!” and 
the glances Graham cast around were very dif- 
ferent from Ada’s. ‘I intend to make the little 
thing happy: poor child, how happy she is; but 
then it must be done in a reasonable way. I 
can’t think of giving up my evenings to be spent 
here alone. I'll do it sometimes though.”’ 

Here Ada appeared, and laying her hand on 
her husband’s arm, went with him to tea. 

When he had gone, she sought her favorite 
room again, and from the window watched the 
twilight shadows. 

A familiar carriage stopped at the door, and her 
mother’s face looked from it, and smiled a mo- 
ther’s love. Ada hastened to the front door, and 
received the beloved visitor with kisses and em- 
braces. 

“Come into my sanctum, mother, this is such 
@ dear, precious 100m, the very quintessence of 
my Eden home!” and her sweet, happy laugh, 
went like music to the fond mother’s heart. 

‘‘Let me take off your bonnet, mother darling, 
and here, sit in my own little chair, and let me 
sit on this cushion—isn’t it pretty? and lay my 
head on your lap, and tell you, oh! so much! I 
never can tell you how happy I am. Do you 
know, mother,” and she raised her head and look- 
ed into the beautiful, soft eyes above her, ‘‘Do 
you know, mother, sometimes I think I shall not, 
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cannot live very long, for this wild, intense love 
must burn my heart out—but I don’t care; 1 care 
for nothing, nothing but this happiness—it iy 
enough; it swallows up my being. I could not 
love more, and yet every hour I love him better. 
Mother, do you think that other people do, can 
love as I do? is it as beautiful to them!” 

«Yes, my darling; there are thousands of hearts 
telling the same story to day!”’ 

“Oh, bless them! blessings on them in their 
happiness!” 

‘«And blessings, all holy blessings on those who 
are walking in dark and dreadful paths, without 
any joy to help them through their lot. The 
happy-hearted should send their sunshine to 
these.” 

“Oh, yes!” murmured Ada; **but who can tern 
from their heaven to look on such leaden pictures! 
Oh! mother, I am very, very seitish. 1 cannot 
bear that anything should break in upon this en- 
chantment. I have almost forgotten that a day 
of reckoning will come. I am wicked. I know, 
but I want no better heaven than I have!” 


“My poor child! my poor child!” and a gentle 


hand stroked Ada’s hair, while glistening tears 
fel] upon it. 

“Why do you say ‘poor chil 
{ Ada, raising her eyes where love 


1,’ mother?” asked 
and hope un- 
quenchable seemed to dwell. “Your rich and 
happy child!’ and with smiles she drew down 
the beloved face and kissed away the drops 
**Mother, dear, I feel within me the assurance that 
this happiness must be immortal. Do you remem- 
ber these words: 
‘* ‘And ifsuch dreams are given 
While at the p ‘ 
What are the truths 


swe stand, 


f Heaven? 
Oh! if Heaven be as blessed as my-own heaven, 
I shall ask no more!”’ 

‘But, dear child, it will not be as beautiful, 
unless you learn to be an angel here, and look 
with a true and tender love on others besides 
those your own happiness is bound up in.” 

“‘Ah, true!” answered the young wife, and 
poor Betsy's imploring face came before her. 
‘Mother, will you excuse me a few moments?” 
she asked, rising hastily 

“I must go myself, dear. I have stayed longer 
than L intended. Try to-morrow to cali on poor 
Kate Suthington, and comfort her. You heard 
that Henry Williams had married in Europe?” 

“No. Oh! Kate, dear Kate.” 

‘‘Well, good-bye, darling. Come and see us 
very soon.” 

“Yes, yes. Good-bye.” 

Ada bent her steps to the kitchen, and there 
she found Betsy sitting by the table, with her 
apron over her face, crying. 

‘‘What is the matter, Betsy?”’ she asked, very 
kindly. 

‘‘T am afraid the vessel will sail in the morn- 
ing, and my brother cannot come over in it, un- 
less I send the money to him in a letter.’’ 

“Is it too late, do you think?’ and a great 
pang of self-reproach went through the heart of 
the young mistress. 

‘-Perhaps not,” answered the girl, with a look 
of hope. 
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1 brought uten: 
Then, after en- 


‘tter, saying 


Ada ran to her room, an 
which she rapidly used. 


she sealed the le 


writing, 
r the money, 


closing 


“Now, hurry, Betsy. Here is sixpence to get in- 
tothe omnibus. You will reach the place in time.” 
But Betsy did not reach the place in time. 
She was half an hour too late, and her young 
ther, as well as herself, suffered from the sick- 
ss of hope deferred many long weeks, because 
: fair young bride, amid her joys, had not yet 
irned the habit of inst ly ning @ patient 





This be autiful life-lesson her guar- 
Is waited to teach her, that, when her 
she might into her rest. 
A year, fraught with experience, has passed 
yay, silently dropping into the book of life its 
vords; and Ada Ward is within her favorite 
m. The broad moonbeams slant across the 
arpet, and fall ] 


to others. 


in ange 


ur Was come, enter 


upon the forn 


lying there in the 


ectness of despair \ - cheek is pressed 

the foot- -cushk ry Ad ty that day buried 
e babe, and cold, gh astly shador WS 

ve k pe her; colder ar ind 1 er than they mig 

ve been, because her hechand tinding it so 

omy at home, has gone out for a walk 


“Oh! that it should be I,” she groaned, 
l ig here las] ved hands, and pressing them 
n her heart as though she would quiet its 





could die! 


h woe should con 


reat agony. “If I If I could only 
Oh! that suc That 
lorious temple of love should be broken— 


e to me! 





6! 
ashed to pieces eternally hat I must live 
ars—ages in this blackness of darkness. Day 


r day pressing my hands upon my heart to 
ep it frém bursting. If we were parted, I 
nk I could endure it better; but to gaze in his 
e and read no love there; to receive with a 
repressed face his acts of politeness; to 
now that I cannot charm him; that there is no 
winsome light in my eyes to him; nothing pre- 
us In my smile; have no words pass be- 
tween us Save those that are necessary, and to 
¢ often more smiling words addressed to others 
un to me. Oh! my Father, why may I x 
¢ Am I so unlovely, so unworthy of love? Is 
reno grace in me? My mother, my mother! 
to lay my head on her sheltering breast! 
‘ne would weep her soul away to know that her 
rished child was an unloved wife. It would 
ike to the core of my father’s heart to hear the 
ld words spoken to his ‘little bird,” as he used 
tocall me. [Iam no one’s little bird now, 
miserable, blasted wretch, with the elixir of 


ave, 





} 
only 


for ever dried up in my veins, and burning 
ashes heaped on my heart. Little babe! little 
angel! thou, too, art taken from me! If thou 
wert here, soft tears might perhaps allay this 


( nly one pang 


aching. But it is well with thee. 
when I re- 


more to lose thee, but I can bear it, 
member how merciful it is to thee. Thou wilt 
not be subject to a lot like thy mother’s. Some- 
time, I shall come to thee, my flower, and it will 
be a joy to look within thy sweet eyes, and 
know that no shadow ever darkened them. I 
must live. TI must bear on to meet thee. If thy 
dimpled hands could be laid upon my brow, I 
hould think God and His angels were merciful to 
y pain, but He has left me no joy, no blessing! 


ils for 


¢ 
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awfully, cruel] He has 

be gracic Ah! that I were 
t I could argue with the Almichty. 
not ask the breath of life—it is hateful to 


He has bereaved 
forgotten to 
stronger; tha 


I did 


me 


uS. 





me now. Oh! this madness, this dreadful rebel- 
lion at my lot. This fearful ws with it hope, 
and without God in the world. ’ T could sleep, 
sleep on and get some rest, an : grow resigned, 
and wear a placid face, and quietly tread my 
way downward to the grave. Ps rhaps, I could 
bear up better if my health were as strong as it 
used to be. Oh! my Father and my God, forgive 
me! Be merciful to thy wretched, lost, aban- 
doned child. Shelter me until the storm be over- 
past. I will endeavor to bear my cross, to wear 
my crown of thorns.” 

[his battle with life went on in Ada’s soul for 
months. Sometimes the evil and sometimes the 
good triumphed; most frequently, a cheerless 

| iwelt within her. She saw nothing 


be desired on earth: but 
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1 housekeeper Friends thought 
fbr sive ¢ death of her 
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tender and caressing than ever; and 

he age to the utmost to be as cheerful as eir 
Ada ised to be. A thousand sweet and graceful 
acts of devotion she performed for them; it was 
such a comfort to her to anticipate a want. Poor, 
forlorn one! this was one little fruit of her great 
sorrow. On py when her parents had | parted 


with her ’s visit, her father rem arked, 


earnestly 


after a day 


“I think, dear, our Ada grows more angelic 
and thoughtful of our happiness every time 
we see her. She was always a lovely child, but 
not as she is now. Have you observed it, Mary?” 


into her 
it a tear fell 
mother 


and the wife lool ed 
face with a smile, t 


The 


“Oh! 





yes,” 
and's beaming 


served on her work. 








remneme- 








b that her darling never told her now how 
ppy she was. When her head lay on her lap, 
she sometimes § uid 
‘Mother, dear, tell me of a]Jl that is noble in 


life: how we may be purified by sorrow; it was 
a sorrow to lose my little babe—teach me how to 
meet her.”’ 

And, with fast falling tears, the mother would 
talk, and Ada would weep quietly, very 
and softly, until there was no bitterness within 


yietie 
quietly 


her. Then she would go to her splendid home, and 
with gentle patience give Betsy her accustomed 
lessons in reading and writing. When her head 


reposed on her pillow on such nights as these, 
the recording angel wrote, ‘‘Another deed of love 
is born from her great sorrow.” 

Ada rarely realized this. She realized that 
the gaunt demons of unbelief and despair were 
seeking after her soul, and that they had made a 
desolation there, and tempted every slumbering 
evil, while they had withered her every flower. 
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But the s went on, still silently dropping 
their record o the book of life, unt] another 
year had oi its cycle. Ada had sought 
her retreat after a busy day, and with a pensive 
smile had drawn forth her life-romance. Thus she 
wrote 

“When the 
am alone, a u 


quiet evening hours come, and I 
» of RY irrepressible regret 


rushes through my soul. Sometimes it is ter- 
rible in it less, devouring might, and again it 
flows more quietly and dreamily. I often fear 


the bird of : nation will never fold its wings 
above my heart I shall never be really happy 
again: perha alas! never content and capable 

t of existence. I wish 


of gratitud the sad gif 

to be: 1 but myself, how great are my 
effurts to 1ish the memories of that golden 
gleaming v ,and to enter heartily into all 
that is about m I think the greatest woe is 


past: tit drank all that is most bitter in 
i 


my life's cup; yet it seems very sad to know 





that tl ; was all drained t é all 
gone! h yg Yet [ oug ¢" to be than 

ful that Aid otha hat I do not 
momently ‘draw the breath of fear’ as I did when 
my I ya was being dissolved —thankfual 
that I know 3 vain to make those heart-break- 
ing ef! to win back that love; yes, thankful 
that [an in no suspense, sick no longer from 
hope d 1; in no new despair when his capri- 
cious tenderness vanishes into coldness. Cer- 
tainly know what to rely unon. [ know tha 
itis best for me to intere st myself in other’s 
welfare tot nk as lit tle of him and of myself as 
pos-ibie, as far as it is consistent with every 


} 
{— 


r reason I have to be thankfu 
rds him has ceased—my burning, 


duty A 
my anger tows 


maddening sense of injury. I have simply mad: 
a mistake. [thought he loved me for what i 
was; he probab!y thought he loved me some- 
what, t t it was only that my face was 
new, and bright with joyousness ard love for him. 
It would, [ think, have been the same with any 


other little maiden he had married Then it is 
some consolation that I spare another young and 
noble heart from this quiet breaking. Why 
should 1 » Tas wellas any other! Yes, | 
know that [ can bear it, and mayhap it makes 
me a comforter to the snffering. Ah! I love 
them in their pain with a tenderness so infinite, 
compared with what, it used to be. To-day I 
went to see Kate Suthington. Ah! that her 
love should still have power to tear her heart like 
a vultur he bears up before others with a 
noble dignity, and Henry Williams is a weak 
and erring man to her view, now—he has lo 
the key wh vith he unlocked a soul too noble 
for him. Bat in her own words— 

“Ob, Ada! that the world should have lost its 
loveliness; that I should only have learned what 
happiness, beauty, “Life were, to have lost them.”’ 

“Then [ talk to her from my soul's depths. IT 
cast ab to find some recompense for all this, 
and I believe words of great faith and wonder- 
ful hope break from my lips; words that charm 
me with some deep, strange, all-powerful feeling 
that God is doing all things well. I feel serene 


and very peaceful after “this, when Kate lays 














her bead on my breast, folds her arms around 
me, and says 

“«*You do me good, Ada! Yes, there may: 
there must be a something deep in al] this, that 
we cannot see: perliaps when the ground has 
been broken and ploughed more de: ply, gold 
may be found.’ me 

“Then we take out our sewing, and talk 
of the books we have ha Is 
the other, and we part with a cheerful glow 
thrown over our souls from this friendship.” 

Five years later, one serene afternoon, found 
Ada Ward within her favorite room. No ¢ ut- 


ve read, or one 1! a 


ward changes of great moment had befsllen her 
save that the furniture was not so fresh. One 
might have thought but a day had passed. Her 
lovely face was more spiritual; more assured and 


earnest 1n Its eXpression; in her eves a world of 


trust and de ep h p iI mien 1. At 
this moment they beamed upon Kate Suthirg- 
ton with a loving, laughing, tri imphant look. 

“Ah! Katy darling,’’ she said, “there is not a 
- happier mortal on earth than you, traitoress as 
you have been to your first lov and this new 


huband of yours, has he erecte 

your life?”’ 
‘‘Perhaps so,” 

eee smnile. 


answered Katy, with a soul- 





nd you have learned to believe with me 
that the pain of life av be tr ion, but tha 
} IneSS 18 a real ent ‘ Sore hing that shall 
ome some day te the ear t spi perhaps 
here; perhaps not until our life has opened amid 


the everlasting beauty. 

“T believe it; and should I lose it again, I 
should simply wa‘t, and strive to work dil 
gently, that others, as well as myself, might gain 


their greatest good.” 
It is very beautiful to see great happiness,” 
said Ada, softly, ‘‘it is an earnest of our life in 
) } 


Ifeaven, and a rev y of what our natures are 
capable of. It enabl 
better, and gives us a glimpse of something 
divine.”’ 
After Kate had gone to her hap 
wrote in her journal, as follows: 
‘Katy darling has 





s us to measure (r0d's love 


y home, Ads 


this afternoon: 
dear Katy, sweet Katy, Katy. I think 
she has no idea of ee in which she 
brightens my life—it used to give me a parg 
when I saw happiness, such as mine was, oné 
brief while, but it is so different now—it gives 
mea glow of su ch heartfelt pleasure. I say to 
myself, ‘Not y« a wise Father permits it t 
them; Teg you inde your own heart, and God 
knows that ion may need a discipline very differ- 
ent from theirs; but be patient and grateful, 
the joy is coming.’ Oh! sometimes I feel 

boundless hope and rapture when T look up te 
God, and realize the Bre at love with which He 
has ordered my lot. 1 think I never should have 
taken a broad glance at lifes never should pro 
perly have fitted myself for another world, if this 
had been as happy as I wished it. Low differ- 
ently do [ write in this, my life romance, from 
what I expected to, when I began it: but with 
all its sad experience, I have found a wealth 
in life that makes me often wonder. I have 
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and wept with gratitude that this priceless gilt has BERTHE: LOULES E. 
been vouchsaled me, that it will never have an 











ay id. Oh! wonderful to live amid fresh recur- BY MRS. L. 8. ( 
a t . ae 
—— ring joys, for ever; such as no pen can de cribe;: 
nas to be bathed in love, and ey performing deed Berthe Louise, sweet Berthe | e 
pid of love. To be able, every day of my life, to Where the sun eyelets the sycamore trees, 
. strive, with God’s help, to perfect and beautify Where the canary 1 
te 7 u + 1 7 
“ this future, and sometimes to be able to arouse db é e-sce é 5 8] > 
Orr , with a boo nee 
thers to this noble strife : : oi “yy = ) 
low . a) 03st ts lore in tt at To t 
W “Ungrateful that Iwas! I once felt that my st 21 ‘ I ; 
life was a blasted one. What does it signify if Bertha Louise: aweat Bi 
, “s one suff rf I sometimes ask myself when the G vimming . ar 
: ross is folded to my heart heavily. I learn vez } : ed hands ever clapy glee 
soon that ‘Le that h forth and weepeth, bea ] r time to : 
| I 
Fen 1g precious seed, shall dout retu i glow w ‘ 
; bringing his sheaves wi him! There are rhese, oh, how well Il remember as thine. 
fe many quiet pleasures given me, I lo 
| of A i : k | @ l +} I 
t! t g all t thi } : e, §s e | < 
Ih SOL GLITNES AS @ii ¢« is | i | ‘ ? . 
At ‘ Vv. ld } » th } must } f om doce y re the T rors the sy¢ es, 
ul Yoriad where tne i 1s ) t f i ‘ ; 
et so many little joys to cheer us hutert y : ? 
shall I thank God that He has taught me to fight ; , [| ee nati 
ta a Chere w é astart; 
~ s contlict—th: I g ol my Gay was Death! now I feel what a te th ‘ 
Sorrowtul, Im crder that a ripening eter 
W * ‘a 
1 be yful his mor , | went to s 











4 ber but she answer 1 5 : —- 
«<«Ah! Mrs. Ward, I could speak to you, as you “A 
, do to me, if [ wer J *, rich, happy, one 9 ithe ve is 
. the favored of the eart! Aly os me ie 
* I said that even | might make myself mise: " : as 
able if | forgot what | ngs I had—and that a vig 
the ‘favored of the earth were not always tlhe N i 
, favored of Heaven.’ But she would listen to no- | , he 
) ; thing of this—her vision was bounded to a few What ou se a train’ 
fleeting years—they were life to her—she had 1 vs t you be sorry? 
soaring hopes beyond I came away g | 1 
" was very ric ise I hoped I had an invest- ; ‘ ‘ age has 
in ment for a dearer, nobler lif yet I will try ) H ; : > toe , 
art open a vein of comfort for this af ud on ~~ A ew * are 
, perhaps she may in tir lieve how earnestly | W : site a - 
ing desire her good. I meet with so many 1 ( t iia, 
; spirits, and often these dear ones confide to my A slow-] scasons walk 
ids ear heart-stories full of interest and pathos, and O’er cons ' 
itis aholy pleasure to weep and wonder, and iat Nl 
on forget my own heart-story the while, or only re- “O ar! ' a0 
ink member what of worth has survived it. When I In tl diet as! re 
<} read books that go to 1 y heart I feel with one ake . ‘ i 
ing who has reached the haven where her genius is Sty es aha shes 01 
ns no longer thwarted. ‘Life is richly worth living Now, oon ts y = 
wen for!’ Iv is true that my days are very wuch of one Ir ne $s 
t color, and household love does not bless me with N v’s ha y 
t In my own home, yet 1t 1s noebie to strive to t I ale ia) ie P 
lod faithtul amid all this, and to hope I am still of ante cada Deak a 
Some use. My little life romance is of a gr 5 S e to t vo ha veal : .ef 
i shade, but it is only tl oe ad cute if \ ~~ 
’ writing here—it will be Re < ‘ te obsolete 
lieaven, I hope! Finishe ~ of s ver take ve 





i beauty shall increase, its glory of life shall be ( s who beside vou . 

ay too dazzling to be written with an earthly pen; Norwalk draws will wake you. 
ro- nevertheless, the romance shall go on, and never } a , 

his reach its end, in the world that is eternal!”’ Life’s a railroad. Hurry o1 


er Ada had written her last chapter on earth; the 
10 sunshine that awoke her. was amid the Everlast- 
ith ing Beauty. When she had put away het he 
ith writing materials, a strange pain shot throngh Gi rh head 

ave her heart: ere she could leave the room, it had If the « e ] ' oe 
ceased to beat. rhat’s the great d ter! 
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~‘Veronica!’ 
ard them calling and searching for 
me—hither and thither with confused exclama- 
tions and laughter. I heard also the hurried 
tread of feet upon the great staircase, the opening 
and closing of doors, and occasional bursts of 
music from the rooms below. Yet I heeded not 
the festivity and gladness, and remained secure 
in the deep window overlooking the ga ardens, and 
shaded by rs » heavy silken curtains. 

It was a tal night at Glockenburn—a night 
of betel for my father had but a few hour 
previous brought back to his stately mansion, & 
new bride. For this reason, was there music and 
gaiety, brilliant lights, beaming faces and joyous 
greetings 

But Is 
with a heart full 


“¢Veroni 9 


Yes; I h 


aloof from it all—proudly alone, 
of evil emotions. TI, of all of 
them, owned no thraldom save my wi//, that one 
great self of my nature. Revering with absorb- 
ing devotion, the sacred memory of my dead mo- 
ther, I could not acknowledge another in her 
place. Child though I was, I had long been the 
only mistress of Glockenburn, and should I thus 
surrender my royal sceptre into stranger hands? 
I who should have been sole sovereign, 
heiress of Glockenburn! 

All the bitterness and pride of my spirit rushed 
forth at these thoughts,and my whole frame 
quivered with emotion. Envy, hatred, and all 
evil passions, crowded around my heart. I pluck- 
ed one by one, the red roses that clambered about 
the lattice, and, tearing them in pieces, dashed 
them down into the walk below. 

Again could I distinguish the voices of my gay 
cousins, calling repeatedly and with impatience 
—‘ Veronica! Veronica! where art thou?”’ 

But [ closed my lips firmly, standing upright 
and proudly in the full moonlight, behind the 
curtains. Presently steps came nearer, and a 
hand was laid upon the lock of my door. I knew 
that they would find me now; that they would 
drag me forth in their giddy mood. So I stepped 
from my concealment and stood calmly awaiting 
them. 

Instantly the door burst open, and a gay troop 
hurried into the apartment. A glad shout greeted 
my appearance then again they grew silent, re- 
maining uncertain and wavering as they looked 

upon me. 

Haughtily, 
eyes, I —_ 


tood a 


sol¢ 


and with angry defiance in my 
in their midst. 

‘Why have you sought me?’ I cried _passion- 
ately. “W hy break in upon my solitude and 
disturb me with your merriment? I go not with 
you—my foot shall not cross the threshold of 
that door.”’ 

My cousins and their young guests shrank back 
in amazement at my words. Even the merry 
Genevieve. their leader, was abashed. 

‘«Veronica!”’ said my father in a stern voice, as 
into the apartment—‘‘you are no 


he stepped 
I com- 


longer a child to indulge i in such caprice. 
mand you to follow me. 


ily aware of my own existence. 
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His clouded brow and tones of displeasuer left 
me no alternative. 1 obeyed. 

With a beating heart and disordered dress j 
followed the laughing throng dowa the broad 
stairs, through the lighted corridors, even io the 
festal rooms below. I looked around upon the 
gay groups that hovered throughout the rooms. 
All wore smiles upon their countenances, and 
were clothed in gala-dresses. My dark robe and 
unbraided hair illy accorded with the rich eos- 
tumes and shining fabrics which ever and anou 
floated past me in the dance. Still I peased one 
ward in the wake of my conductors, silentiy and 
with scornful tread. j 

At the upper extremity of the long room, under- 
neath a bridal canopy of white hangings and 
roses, stood a slight and graceful figure. She wore 
rich robes of shining satin, a veil of lace. and a 
crown of waeies mare. Very fair and very 
beautiful she looked in her snowy attire. I had 
never dreamed of wan so lovely. Her face was 
more beautiful than that of the Madonna in the 
chapel, more angelic than that of the pictured 
saint in the calendar of the Passover. 

She was the new bride, was—my 
mother. 

Had she been less lovely, I might have forgiven 
her usurpation of my rights. But that very love- 
liness aroused my hatred, and augmented the in- 
domitable pride within me. 

We stood directly before her. I felt that al! 
eyes were upon me,that all ears awaited the 
sound of my voice. She stepped hastily forward 

—a blush was upon her cheek, and she outstretch- 
ed both her fair hands to me. 

I did not reciprocate the movement. I did not 
even lift the bridal veil to my lips, as was custo- 
mary or salute the jeweled cross which hung 
upon her arm. ¥ 

Bowing low in mock 
haughty flush upon my brow, 
but coldly: 

‘‘You are welcome—quite welcome to Glocken- 
burn. I wish you all happiness, and greet you 
with a bridal greeting.” ° 

Her hands dropped beside her: the blush died 
upon her cheek, and turned away with suf- 
fused eyes. My father gazed upon me with anger 
in his glance, yet no word escaped his lips. The 
guests exchanged whispers one with another, and 
cousins stood awe-struck around me. _ I 
rom their midst and rushed to my apart- 


she 


st ep- 


reverence, and with a 
I spoke clearly, 


she 


my 
broke f 
ment. 
I donned my gayest attire, bound my waist 
with a golden cord, and braided my long, dark 
hair with jewels. Flushed and excited, I stood 
before the mirror and viewed myself reflected 
therein. My eyes gleamed with unnatural bril- 
liancy, my cheeks were crimson, and illuminated 
my daik face. I could not believe thai I was the 


‘same calm, passionless Veronica of yore. 


I did not stop to consider my new character, 
but descended again the staircase, and stood once 
more in the bridal hall. 1 was the gayest of them 
all. I whirled in the giddy dance, keeping pace 
with the music in impetuous delight. My senses 
were bewildered; my brain on fire. I was scarce- 
Yet wherever I 

















merc — 
Thi j i 
a - x 
turned, I felt that a spell was upon me. Yes, ! 
felt the mournful gaze of those wondering | 
eye although I saw them not. I knew that my 


step-mother watched my every mouvon with a 


sorrowful and earnest glance 

The last lights were eXtinguished, the music 
hushed, the guests departed. I] gained my own 
room unmolested, and, hastily disrobing, threw 
inyself upon my couch. I cast aside the crimson 
curtains, and allowed the moonlight to fall ir 
upon me. I dared not look back upon my past 
actions, lest I should repent. Feverish, and with 
an exhausted spirit, I closed my That 
vision appeared unto me. I dreamed 
bent over me with folded 


eyes. 
night, a } 
that a white figure 
hands, and it said 

‘Veronica, I greet thee with a bridal greet- 
ing. 


t was the feast of the Pentecost. The great 
hall was lined with green branches, and gar- 
lands were hun . The little 
shapel was adorned also with evergreen, and th¢ 
altar of the Madonna was wreathed in myrtle 
and palm. A beautiful Christ, of white marble, 
was placed on the shrine [t wore a crown 

and was surrounded by waxen lights. 
silver basket, containing the broken ] 


y 


upon the wails 


} 


eside it, covered with an embroidered cloth 











isins were robed in 
appy, and wearing 
n their bosoms. My 
beautiful than b 
sin 1 evening 
avoided each other 
She, sadly and timidly; I, disdainfully and 
proudly. "My father’s lips were closed. He no 
inger smiled upon me. Neither did he speak 
My cousins, awel by my unpardona ( 


} alt 1; 
Kept aloof, and di 


gaiety 

The great clock on the staircase struck two, 
the hour for prayer. My apartment was adjoin 
ing the little chapel, and there | sat alone, with 
no white robe about me,and no blue flower 
resting upon my unquiet t $f 

I could hear the so ind I the organ, Swe lling 
out its mellow notes upon the air, as n 
mother played the ‘All praise Thee,” the divine 


hymn. How touchingly its deep tone 
1e! melting my heart and 
the glory, the majesty of my Creator 

Then there was a great hush, a stillness pro- 
, and I knew that the 
irew myself u 
face with my har i f 
renorse and anguish that had ever dimmed 
Oh! how great was my sin and self 
abasement! How immeasura ly gre at the wick- 
edness of my heart! I took my rosary from my 
bosom, and bedewed it with tears as | prayed to 
the Holy Mary, and to my mother in Heaven, to 
bless me and guide me to repentance. 

Again I listened. I heard my father 
broken bread, and my cousinsresponding 
“amen. 


clearly and distinctly 





my eyes. 


} 
neSS Une 


I 
f é 


** Then by step-mother’s voice sj 


} 
i 





} } } tr Ta 
)d-neighborhood be between us 


‘Peace and 


’ 
my ¢ ire 
1 array } 7 rec y } wfer)}x nia arr 
\ again they resp¢ nded cheerfully and earn- 
est), 


“Peace and good-neighborhood.”’ 


“Oh! how those words thrilled to my heart. I 
nged to join with them, also, to rest 1 weary 
head upon my step-mother’s bosom, a 1 whisper 
t e words of love and amity. Crushed and 
humbled, | bowed myself in the dust, and cricd 
aloud for forgiveness. 

Thus, for a great length of time, I remai 
I | despair, my face 
of the 


niaggen among 


1 
coucn. 





1 ( my door: yé 
Light footsteps echoed across 
garments disturbed 


head—my step-mother stood t 





‘Peace and good-neighborhood,’’ she uttered, 
gently. Her voice was tremul 
and there were traces of tears upon her counte- 


Those tears had been shed for me—in 


is with emotion, 





nance. 
secret and in sorrow. 

There was no pride in my heart now. I took 
both her hands in mine, and drew her gently down 
beside me. t , and [ 
laid my weary head upon her bosom. 

‘«Peace and I 
whispered. 

She encircled me wi 


feel her warm tears upon my cheek; 


ther,” I 


good-neignborbood, my 7 





her arms, and I could 
k; and thus we 


remained In an unspeakable trance of joy. 























At last, my step-mother spoke. She said— 

‘‘Veronica, I also have crred and suffered; 
therefore, have I le to f 2 Once, in 1 
pride of heart lI turn a « ear to His } 
purposes and | But the beloved v and 

1-teachings of a departed « have pointed 
out to mé path of rectitude. And now am I 
inceasing } l for the bea ] examples 
And <iorious \ n of our Sa T ; 

ly step-m r ceased speaking, and em- 
¥ "he y. Twilicht was already i 
t iy t v FS, when ¥ 1 i the 
. sarm inarm. The halls were ] and ¢ 

ud g n went ¢ upon the w 
ertw ra Tg ray garlands. My young 

isIns ywded around me once again. and my 
father stood smiling in their midst. With a sub- 
jued spirit, I knelt at his feet, and received his 
blessing. 

‘Peace and good-neighborhood,” whispered 

pretty Genevieve, at my side, and she 

crowned Ww a wreath of myrtle b! ms 

I lo ked ¢ eg 4 h 
their white r . mv step- 

her, bea l t my with 
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AND PROVIDENCE 
ANIMALS. 


FORESI 


from the Fre 


ANNE T. WILBUR 
ts who furnish us the most extra- 
3 of foresight. We do not speak 
who, like the bee, provide for 
it those who do the same for their 
children. » the latter, the burying beetle 
Necro} lo, Cuy.) is one of t re 
markab! in mm seven to nine 
lines in two transverse al 
denticula Wh 
male wishes to deposit her she 
with her three individuals of the si 
Species, and they seek together the corpse 
ul, usually a rator a moie, tod 
nits body. Bu r 
i to this, their f 


of peri 


It is still inse 
ordinary eXauip! 
here of t ‘ 
themselves, t 


the mos 
sect 1s In 

k, with 
is on the elytra. n the fe 


eggs, associa 


Some il: 
posit their « 
try was 
would 1 
birth, for t 
deprive nutritive ql 
therefore, t r ode of pr 
beetles !i t ith the mole, 
backs a; ody, and, drawing 
up, rast : least a part of it, a little ab 
the grou ieanwhile the others hast 
the earth and to remove the dirt they 

this dou so who lifted the mole, let 1t 
and it y partially interred. 
grave-diggers recommence the 
at anol the body, then at an 
they ret pot where they comme! 
and, by « vre ior 

ral hours tive 
inches deep. It is then that they 

body the « ; which are soon t 

larva, w i on corrupt flesh, 

mole Is nsumed, these larvae or worm: 
will be to be metamorph sed 
pymphis sry salides. 

When es have deposi 
eggs wh ecalculated to | 
tu the si iimal, they com 
cover it id fly away 
corpse very singular 
these littl 1's at work, is 
which th buried in th 
out per l we 
a unifo: 
as if it 
substar e than itself. 
ed to u l 1 times in 1 
how ma assemble tog: 
have ne\ but three or tive of this s1 
It is not beet] 
Tus Gers 
inters th of cats, fowls, little 
Under cats | have f ne, no more nor less. 
These ia: are common enough in France, 

As wt » seen, they contribute not a little to 
purify the air by burying the substances which 
would infect it. As for the corpses of larger ani 
mals, such as the horse and ox, there are 
who destroy them so rapidly, that they hay 
time to infect the atmosphere. And do not th 


sk 
lalities. 
cedure: 
two ] 
them 


same 


Ssaine manveu 


buried 


r tne 


1S from 


AD0rers, 


movement, 


ry by its ow 


the Germanic y 
the latter being much larger 
«Cc. 


} 
dogs 
Ps, 


und n 


jess, 
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that flies are incompetent t 
for by a very situple ca l 
you that three flies have d 
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the soil around the hole, in such a manner as to 
deceive the most practised eye. It had deposited 
an egg in the body of the caterpillar, and the 
larve which was to come out of it was to be 
nourished by the corpse. 
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That | 
the regular 


f twenty-four sini formed by 
revolution of our earth, in which ail 
its inhat ts partake, is particularly distin- 
guised in the physical economy of man. ‘This 
regular period is apparent in all diseases; and all 
the other small periods, so wonderful in our 
physical history, are by it in reality determined. 
It is, as it were, the unity of our natural chrono- 
logy. Now, it is observed, that the more the 
end of these periods coincides with the conclusion 
of the day, the more is the pulsation accelerated: 
and a feverish state is produced, or the so-called 
evening fever, to which every man is subject 
The accession of new chyle to the blood may, in 
ail probability, « tribute something towards 
this fever, t gh it is not the only cause; for 
we iind it in sick people, who have neither eat 
nor drunk. It is more owing, without doubt 

the absence of the sun, and to that revolution in 
the atmosphere which is connected with it. This 
evening fever is the reason why nervous people 
find themselves more fit for labor at night than 
during the day. To become active, they must 
first have an artificial stimulus; and the evening 
fever sup] the place of wine. But one may 
easily perceive that this is an unnatural state; 
and the consequences are the same as those of 
every simple fever—lassitude, sleep, and a crisis, 
by the perspiration which takes takes place 
during that sleep. It may with propriety, 
therefore, be that all men every night have 
a critical per spiration, more perce} tible in some, 
and less so in others, by which whatever useless 
or pernicious p have been imbibed by 
our bodies, or created in them, during the day, 
mre secreted and removed. This daily 
necessary to every man, is particularly requisite 
for his supp and the proper period of it is 
when the fever has attained to its highest degree, 
that is, the period when the sun is in the nadir, 
consequently, ight. What do those, then, 
who disobey this voice of Nature which calls 
rest at the above period, and who employ 
fever, which should be the means 

and purifying our juices, to enable them 
crease their activity and exertion? By negle 
ing the critical period, they destroy the wl 
crisis of so much importance: and, though they 
go to bed towards morning, cannot certainly 
tain, on that account, the full benefit of sleep, as 
the critical per riod is past. They will never have 
a perfect, but an imperfect crisis; and what that 
means, is well known to physicians. Their b 
dies also will never be completely purified. How 
clearly is this proved by the intirmities, rheuma- 
tic pains, and n feet, y unavoidable con- 
sequences of such lucubratior 

Besides, the eyes suffer more by this custom; 
for one labors, then, the whole Summer through 
with candle-light, which is not necessary 
those who employ the morning. 

And, lastly, those who spend the night in 
Jabor, and the morning in sleep, lose that time 
which is the most beautiful and the best fitted 
for labor. After every sleep we are renovated in 
the properest sense of the word; we are, in the 
morning alwa ys taller than at o gre we 
then more pliability, powers, and j 
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‘teristics of 

drier and 

old age 
ler each day 


‘word, more of the chara 
{ while, xt night, our bodies 
exhausted, and the proper 
prevail. One, therefore, may consid 
as a sketch, in miniature, of buman life 
which the morning represents youth; noon, man- 
hood; and evening, old age. Who would 1 
then employ the youthful part of each day 
labor, rather than begin his work in the evening 
the period of old age and debility? In the1 
ing, all nature appears freshest and 
gaging; the mind at that period 


are 


t) of 
ues Ol 


Ics most 

is also cle 

and possesses most strength and energy. 

not, as at night, worn out, and rendered 
equal, by the multifarious impressions of 
lay, by business and fat it is then more 
original, and possesses its natural powers. ‘This 
is the period of new mental creation, of clear 
conceptions and exalted ideas. Never does man 
enjoy the sensation of his own existence 
and in so great perfection 1 a beautiful morn- 
ing He who neglects this period, neglects 
youth of his life. 
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SO pure ly 
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SUNDAY 
BY JEANNU 


The clouds are gathering darker still. Th 
sun struggles to shine through the murky fog. 
Now a sickly ray irradiates the sky, then disap- 
pears. The airis mild and soft. Mothers 
anxiously after their little Sabbath school-goer 
and gravely fear for the best bonnet or new hat. 

The church bells ring. Influenced by a 
of persons asseinbl 

it a thought tot 
pew. How elegant 
d and crimson veiv¢ 
In a 
ladies, regal in plumes 
and velvet hats, beautiful with shining brai 
and delicate contour of feature. 

How small are the white gloved hands. I 
grand the lustre and rustle of the silken g ae nts 
the t the brigh eye 


va- 


the house of worship, giv ing | 
coming rain. We are in our 
is this—God’s house. Gol 
silver and marble abound. 
placed pew are three young 


fashionab 


waving of the rich rib! 
and crimson cheeks. Often they whisper fily 
vlance atoneanother with mi i- -provoking gy Smits. 
it may be a whisper of Sontag’s last concert, or 
the entrance of a tavorite beau. 

Or—the old woman in a full frilled cap, witha 
bonnet of the last century perched upon it. Her 
dress is narrow and scant. Her grey shawl, pos- 
sessing no merit but that of comfort, is wra} 
about her withered form. She is aged and poor. 
All that she has loved on earth have passed away. 
She has walked with them all to their last home 
here, and is hoping now to follow them ia their 
eternal flight. 

She occupies a shadowy corner of the house, an 
unobtrusive and avoided corner, too near the wall 
—too far from the light and heat. Behind ber, 
still farther, under the cloud of the gallery shad 
sits a girl of some seventeen winters. She or win) ks 
into the darkness, and places her head i 
corner to hide her faded bonnet—she t 
apron around her old and mended 


ons, 
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pees 


Sparroy 

wines * - In the 
crown, 
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wears an uncomfortable look of penury and pride 
upon her pale lace 

She belongs to a class in the worldly hive alto- 
rether ditlerent from the three queen- bees. She 
sa worker. She sips the honey from the flower, 
it it +s for others to drink it. The satins and 
brocades that pans daily through her toil-worn 
fingers, never adorn her own tidy, yet illy-clad 
forin. There are little ones who call her sister 
at home, whose hungered, eager mouths cry for 
food; there is a sickly mother, and perchance, 
that worst of all evils, a drunken father there. 

_AS she gazes at those of her own age, enjoying 
all o nel li ife. its luxuries and elegances, ‘there arises 
in her heart a question of God’s justice. Why 
ok ‘He given to them the choice gifts of this 
world, and to her its evils? 

The sun shines for an instant, revealing the 

nerable form of the minister, and lighting uy 
the velvet and marble with scintillations from the 

len surroundings. The girl is wondering if 
here is not some similitude between the trap- 
ngs of wealth and the glistening velvet; if the 

urts under the rich fabrics are cold and hard 
as that marble. 

Oh, no, poor child! it is only a callous indif- 
ference and a want of proper teachings. The 
inister reads. Let us listen tohim. It is the 
parable of Lazarus and Dive The girl Ji 
with growing interest: she leans forward and 
asps her hands in a 

“In hell he lifted up = eyes and saw Abra- 
ham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom. 

‘Father Abrabam, ‘et mercy upon me, and 
send Lazarus that he may dip the tip of his tinger 

water and cool my tongue, for I am tormented 
1 this tlame. 

“Son—remember, that thou in thy life re- 
eivedst thy good t °s and likewise Lazarus 


ttention. 


ning 
evil things; but now he is comforted and thou tor- 
mented.’’ 

The girl in the corner drinks in the inspiration 

fthe sermon. The last words are spoken, and 
we all feel that Lazarus is to be envied. The text 
says that Lazarus died, not that he was buried, 
rown doubtless into some common Potter's field, 
angels bore him to Heaven. The rich man 
jand was éuried. While they carried him 
mbalmed, wrapped in fine linen, to his grand 
monumental home, his soul was in torment. 

Can you not imaginethat the girl isthinkingthus 
with her pale, thoughtful face and earnest eyes? 

Ah, how hard it rains, a cold rain, as this 
draught clearly proves when the church doors 
are opened. <A knot of gentlemen have gathered 
around the three lovely girls. Servants have 
rought bright colored soft shawls and rubber: 
r their d uinty feet. Umbrellas are plenty. They 
are escorted to the handsome carriage, handed in 
and driven off in a glitter of magnit icence and 
display. 

Alone, in the rain, chilled with the keen damp- 
ness, glides by the poor child of poverty unnoticed. 
Yet there is one eye that seeth even the fall of a! 
sparrow, that counteth the lily buds that bloom 
in the shade, and for every sorrow in the earthly 


crown, is added a star in the Heavenly one. 
yn FOLK. November, 1853. ‘ 
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AND TIN. 
COPPER, ZINC, LEAD, AND TIN. 


What is Copper? 

Copper is a very useeul metal of a reddish 
brown color, as may be seen ina new cent. It 
is but eight times heavier than water. It is 
easily wrought into sheets, or into cooking and 
other vessels. 

Does Copper easily rust? 

It does: and the rust of it, green and havin: 
disagreeable odor, is called Verdigris. Coy 


in sheets is often used to cover the bcttcrms of 


iy 
Wh y is Copper so used? 

Because it is smooth, and passes easily through 
water, and also protects the wood which it covers 
from certain worms that would else bore into it. 

Are Cooking Vessels made of Copper? 

They are, but are generally lined with tin: if any 
acid like vinegar is put into an untinned c¢ pper 
vessel, it makes the rust of copper, which is & 
poison. Poisons taken into the stomach create 
sickness, and sometimes cause death. 

How is Copper converted to Brass? 

By mixture with Zinc, another metallic sub- 
stance. Brass is of a golden yellow color, and 
when highly polished is very brilliant. Copper 
bears hammering, but brass is not malleable, and 
must be differently wrought. 

afford Copper? 


ships 
I 


What Countries 

Some parts of England and Wales. Coppe 
said to exist abundar tly on the borders of Lake 
Superior, in the United States. 

What is Zinc? 

Zinc is a bluish-white metal, found often min- 
gled with sulphur or carbon. Carbon is the same 
substance as Charcoal, but often so finely mingled 
with other matter that it cannot be seen. A 
substance containing carbon is called a Carbo- 
vate, as Zinc and Carbon are a Carbonate of 
Zinc. 

What is this Carbo nate ¢ f Zine? 

tis Calamine, and is found abundantly in the 
State of New Jersey. Zinc may be rolled out 
into sheets . . 


For what is Zine used? 


Zinc is extensively used for gas pipes, for roof- 
ing of buildings, a id for ir ing of refrigerators. 
It is lighter than lead, cheaper “ths an copper, and 
less liable to rust than iron. 


What is Lead? 

Lead is a blue metal, so soft as to rub off on 
paper, and to be scratched with one’s nail. It is 
higl ob malleable, but not sufficien 
a im it of being drawn into wire. 

Is Lead subject to artificial changes? 

Yes: it can be made into White “Jead, used by 
painters; Red lead, also a painter's color; and 
Litharge, a preparation of it used in the arts. 

What are the Calces of Lead? 

Calces is the plural of Calx. Calces of lead are 
such particles as fire causes to rise on the surface 
of lead, the whole substance of lead being con- 
vertible to Calces by continued burning. A cer- 
tain portion of lead enters into the composition of 
{ the finest glass. 

In what countries is Lead found? 

Lradis more in use than any metal except 
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and Seotland, and at Galena, in the State of Ii- 
linois. Thick bars of lead, intended for sale, are 
called Pigs 

What is the Worker in lead called? 

He is the Plumber; the Plumber makes the 
leaden pipes which convey water to our kitchens 
and baths, and also what are called the Waste 


pipes, which carry water out into the drain or 
sewer Ol houses. 
What is the Sewer? 
A Sewer is a channel dug out and stoned on the 
bottom and sides, below the surface of the ground. 
What is the use of the Sewer? 
A Sewer, be ides carrying oil superfluous water, 
takes aw ay many refuse substances which might 
ealth of families. 





metal, which, when untarnished 


looks like silv it is contained in inexhaustible 
mines in Cornwall, in England, and in the penin- 
Bula of '18ia a. 

Were the mines of Cornwall known in ancient 
times! 

ih wert 
Br 1U0!I the ancient 
fore th rth of Christ. 
all the way from Western Asia through the Medi- 
terranean. 

What are the peculiar qualities of Tin? 

It is softer than gold, slightly ductile, and so 
maljeable that it may be made into a Foil only 
one-thousandth part of an inch in thickness. 

W hat ic F si?@ 

Foil, of gold, silver, or tin, is a thin sheet of 
either m Tin foil is so thin that one thou- 
sand leaves of it laid one upon 
form a thickness of only one inch. 

Is gold leaf thinner than tin foil? 

Gold leaf is so thin as to require 28,2 


of thickness, anc silver foil re- 


for the Phoenicians traded with the 
inhabitants of England, be- 
These Phoenicians came 
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quires leaves 
How is Tin used? 
Tin is used for the coating or lining of copper 
and, spread upon sheets of iron, forms 


led Tin Pilate. These plates, joine 
, make many useful things. 

are these plates joine i? 
e united in seams; 
‘by a mixture of melted lead and tin, called 
" This is poured into the seam, and, when 


ces ol tin. 





ar these seams are 





cooled, strongly cements the pi 
Have you seen any thing made o 
on | 3, kettles, candlesticks, 


irs. Robbins’s Guide to Anowledye. 


f tin? 


Wort There is a perennial nobleness and 
even sacredness in work. Were he ever so be- 
nizhted, forgetful of his bizh calling, there is al- 
ways hoy 
works; in 
Doubt, desire, sorrow, remorse, indignation, de- 
lf, all these, like hell- dogs, lie beleaguer- 

lof the poor day-worker as of every 
free valor against 


naman that actually and earnestly 
idleness alone is there perpetual despair. 


spair it 
ing ta 
man; but he bends himself wit! 
his task, and all these are s 

murmuring far off 


d—all these shrink 
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BY CHAR EWART 

Tis starry night. As one who grieves, 
The deep } uphrates 

The palm tree lifts its gis 

Unquivering to the solem: 


irmurs by:- 
nt leaves 
sky; 
The starligh 
On Babel’s gay and gorge 
And all unholy mirth enthral!s 
Her final, fond but fleeting hours. 


t trembles as it falls 


x 
ve 


The dates’ sweet hes glowing lroop, 
And flush with rosy hue the wave 
The blushing buds « flowers stoop 
‘To kiss the waters as they lave. 
But in those reg: t vers, rh. 
fen thousand torches shine: 
The brave are there, ‘auty’s eye 


Beams brighter 


Around Belshazzar’ board 
Around Bi z t} 

Jn lingering 

Hangs be 


But lo! what mea 


That blazing ire ft verawes 
The banquet 


Behold! upon the s cing sight 
Emphyreal! light Vrap the wall, 
Embod ying ‘ 
High Heaven’s dec: r Babel’s 
And yon proud flag, that s so hi 
Another mort \ ¢ 
The Me 1¢S are t y ad { 


And Babylon has {to be. 


Mr. Winkleman, after eating his brea) last 
silence, arose without a remark to any one, a 


left the room in which his family were assem 


at the morning meal. ‘Taking up his hat 
passed from the house. As he came into t] 

air and made two or three deep inspirad 

the unconscious effort to 1 V is bosom f 1a 
sense of oppression, he | ie very disti 
aware that a heavy weight re sted upon 


feelings. 

‘*What’s the matter with me? 
feel troubled?” 

Thus Mr. Winkleman inquired of himself. And 
as he walked along, in t rection of the st 
with his eyes cast down, he searched about 
thought for the cause of 
feelings. 

‘There's nothing in my business to troubl 
me.’’ So he talked with himself. “Every thing 
is going on prosperously. No heavy payments 
fora month tocome. What 

Search in this direction not revealing the caus 
leman’s thoughts went 


does it mean?’ 


of uneasiness, Mr. W 
had left so unceremonious!} 
nt indifference towards | 


back to the home he 
with such an ap; 





wife and children. This was evidently coming 


hi 


nearer the source of trouble, for the weight on bis 
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MR. WINKLE? 


feelings grew more oppressive. And now he was 
conscious of having been in a very uncomfortable, 
insocial state, during all breakfast time. Why 
was this? Ah! It was all clear now—a sigh at- 
tested the discovery. 

Mr. Winkleman, though a well-meaning man, 
und kind in the main, to his family, was sensi- 
tive to little incongruities and ‘annoyances, and 
not over patient when they occurred. He was 
apt to speak sharply on the spur of the moment 

lways to the disturbance of his own peace after 
he excitement of the occasion was over. 

On this particular morning, bis daughter Fanny, 

bright, playful, rather thoughtless girl, in het 

rteenth year, committed some act of rudeness 

r which he reproved her in so harsh a manner, 
that the child burst into tears. 

ie instant Mr. Winkleman spoke, he felt tha 

had done wrong. Experience, as well as r 

n, had long ago made clear to his mind the folly 

harsh or fretful reproof. The clear conviction, 

1a parent’s mind, that he has wronged his ct 
; always attended with pain. This conviction 
felt by Mr. Winkleman; and pain followed. 

nny glided weeping from the room, and 1 

ing father silently—almost moodily—went 

mplete his toilet. While thus engaged, s 
le of dress was found not to be in suitabl 
ler. Already disturbed in mind, this newly 

iting cause prompted the utterance of an im- 
atient ejaculation, with an added word of cen- 

ire towards his wife for neglect 

Mrs. Winkleman felt his unkind manner and 
rYpression—what true wife does not feel re- 

ke or’ censure keenly?—and though prompt to 

air the neglect, we wed that she was hurt. 
lere lay the whi secret. Mr. Winkleman 
had permitted eal to feel and to speak un- 
idly, first to his chil Id, and bay nto his wife. 
Such a state of feeli r. Winkle- 
man, could not exist without of itself producing 
n unhappy frame of mind; but when to this, was 
ded the remembrance of harsh and hasty 
ch towards his wife and one of his children, 
a perception of their mental pain, cause 
for all his uncomfortable sensations were 

parent. 
“IT wish Thad more control of myself,’’ said 
Winkleman, with a sigh. . 

le felt worse, now that all was clear to his 

nd, for self-condemnation was added. 

“f mus t control m vself better. ” Good pur- 

es were forming, and these always have a tran- 
\uilizing effect. ‘Harsh words and an unkind 
anner do little, ifany good. If things go wrong, 

se act feehly as correctives. I must, and will 
trol Myse if better.”’ 
the time Mr. Winkleman arrived at his 
», he was able to dismiss these thoughts, and 
er with his usual earnestness, upon the 
ess of the day. 

“On turning his steps homeward at dinner time 

ught preceded him, and something of the op- 
pression from which he had suffered in the morn- 
Ing now rested on his feelings. He remembered 

wit was when he left, and imagination could 


alize no change inthe aspect of things. He 


saw the glistening eyes and grieving face of his 


[AN AT HOMI 


ould, and the sober, almost sad countenance of 
his wife. To meet these, and yet assume a cheer- 
ful manner, was for him no light achievement. 
But, it must, if possible, be done. How relieved 
he was, when Fanny, his light-hearted little gir 
met him with a sunny face, and claimed et 
usual kiss. Mrs. Winkleman smiled too, as plea- 
santly as if there had been no morning cloud. 
Yet, even from this he suffered rebuke. There 
was a gencrous denial of self, and a loving for- 
ness on their part, that humbled and sobered 
Ah! If he could only forget the past, so 
1g nter into the joy of the present. 
te. Whatever 1s written 
ory in pain, bears too vividly the 


hel ne thing he could do, and that 
speak and act affectionately and kindly. 


Hlow potent was the charm that lay in his words 
and manner! What a new sphere of life seemned 
to pervade the little home circle. The morning 
loud had passed, and the. risen sun exhaled the 
early dew. 

But ere the dinner hour was over, a touch dis- 
ordant jarred the pleasant harmony. Fanny 
happe ned to overturn a glass of water, at whicd 
Mr. Winkleman said impatiently, and with 3 
frown— 

«What a careless girl you are!” 

The blood mounted to Fanny’s cheeks 
brow, and tears came into her eyes. 

Scarcely were the words uttered by Mr. Win- 
kleman, ere he was sobered by regret. 

‘Try and be more careful, Fanny,” said he, in 
a kinder voice. 

“T didn’t mean to do it, father.” 

Fanny's lip quivered. She tried to regain her 
self possession: but the very kindness in her 
father’s voice helped, now, to break down her 
feelings, and she sobbed aloud. Mr. Winkleman 
didn’t like this. His sudden irritation had 
louded his perceptions, and he did not, there- 
fore, see into the mind of his child, and compre- 
hend her state. He attributed rather to anger, 
or perverseness, than of wounded feelings that 
would express their pain, the tears of his child. 

‘“] don't see any use in your crying about it,” 
said Mr. Winkleman, a little sternly. 

Fanny's sobs increased. Finding it impossible 
to control herself, she left the table, and retired 
from the room. 

Mrs. Winkleman’s eyes followed, with a sad 
look, her child: and over her whole countenance 
rathered a sober hue, as she vanished througt 
Mr. Winkleman saw the change his 
impatient temper had wrought, and his feelings 
took even a darker shade: for self-reproaches 
stinging sharply, were added to mortification 

Ala as! How all was marred again—marred 
through Mr. Winkleman’s unfortunate lack of se) f- 

His heart was heavier when he left his 
dwelling, and took his way to his store, than in the 
my rning. He did not now have to search about in 
his mind for the causes that produced the weight 

n his feelings. Alas! They were too appa- 


the door. 


nust do better than this. It is unmanly— 
unjust—even worse than thbat-- 
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cruel,”’ he said himself, as he sat down in his 
private office, and mused alone. Half of t 

afternoon was spent in self-reproaches, repent- 
ance, and the formation of good resolutions Hie 
past through many years, and saw 
number, he had, 


reviewed the 
how, times almost without 
through impatience and want of a thoughtful 
regard for his wife and children, destroyed their 
happiness and his own. 

*‘fonce heard a lady say, not knowing that 





1: 
the words would reach my ears. that Mr. Win- 
kleman was a good husband and father. J was 
t , and prided my self on the 
truth of her remark. but was the remark really 
true? Alas! I fear not. The captious, impa 
tient, sharp-speaking husband and father, merits 
not such a commendation.” 

Humbled in his own eyes, and grieving for the 
pain he had occasioned in his family, Mr. Win- 
kleman returned home at the close of day with a 
heavy heart. He wished to bring sunshine into 
his dwelling: but, unable to rally himself and 
put on a cheerful countenance, he felt that his 
presence would be far more likely to darken thar 
brighten the spirits of his wife and children 

As Mr. Winkleman placed his hand upon the 
door to open it, he experienced no sense of plea- 
sure. Fanny's tearful eyes were before him, and 
{ ) With al 
noisele ste p he entered, and was rol 


when he met his daughter coming 


lattered exceeding 








her sobs yet rung in his ears. 
up stairs, 
down. 
“Well, Fanny!’’ Te forced a smile, 
pelled his voice to assume a gentle, loving tone 


and com- 


Instantly, Fanny’s arms were around his neck 
and her warm lips on his cheek. He could not 
but return the kiss, nor help laying his ha 
upon her head, and toying affectionately with 
her sunny curls. When he entered the room 
where his wife was sitting, Fanny walked by his 
side, with both her hands clasping his arm. 

If a cloud rested on the spirit of his wife when 





he entered, he saw not its shadow in her face. 
Light from his own countenance was reflected 
back from hers in sunny brightness. 

“TI must keep this sky undimmed,” said Mr. 
Winkleman to himself. “It has been dark to 
day; but mine was the hand that shrouded it in 
gloom. j 

Yet, ere half an hour pass 
spirit was nigh overshadowing th 
Neither his wife nor children were perfect—and 
kness was a looking for entire harmony 


- 


ed, his impatier 


ir irmamel 





his weakn 
order and good taste in all their words and de 

But sutfering had brought true perceptions of his 
own error, and these made him wiser. Ile con- 


trolled himself, and when it was right to use 





words of correction to his children, they wer 
spoken with mildness. Le could but wonder at 


their hidden power. 

What a pleasant evening was 
clesed on so dark a day. 

Morning found Mr. Winkleman in danger of 
relapsing into his old state. But the memory 
of former pain was potent to help his quick re- 
turning good resolutions. Fanny jarred his feel- 
ings with some annoying act of carelessness or 
disorder, and the sharp reproof was on his 


that which 
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When 
gr ntly pointed ( 
With a prom] 


tongue. But he restrained utterance. 
entire self control was his, he 
to her wherein she was wrong 
apology and a promise to do beiter, Fanny cor- 
rected her error. 

At the breakfast table, Mr. Winkleman di] 
not sufler himself to be thrown off of his g i 
He had not enjoyed a meal so well for week 
and could not help remarking how lght and 
cheerful he felt, as, on rising from the table, and 


gaily, he left 1 





saying good morning, aimost 
house, and went out into the street with a light 
air murmuring on his liy 
‘(700d humor.’ What a power it possesses 
And what a power there is in gentle words! Mr. 
Winkleman proved this, not only on the present 
but on many after occasiuns; and so may we all 
prove It. ’ 
Reader, do you often, lik ir. Winkle yan 
a weight on your fe 


out from your home wit} 
ror we ho 


ings? Look again into the 1 
and sce if you cannot 


] over 1 cause. I 
as was the case with Mr. Winkleman, may 





| in yourself. 


MARY'S 


LETTER. 


Poor Mary! I never knew until yester tha 
she had a little girl of her own. A darling }i 
rly-headed beauty of a creature, everybody sa 


which she hires be ard 


Mary herself is the kitchen girl where I board, } 








somehow I have been haunt with a long I 
know all about her There is something in t 
way she has of saying ‘if you please, ma’ar 
an rank you,” 1 all tl shreds of 
tences Sone bods ec! I fe es,’ in h 


hold intercourse, that 1s strikingly pleasing. H 
phraseol ry is very correct too, almost | ilt] 

and once, [ am certain, she 
last night Mrs. S. was away for one of her k 





evenings, and I occupied in solitary 
rreat, well-warmed, nicely-lighted sitting ro 
It was very lonely. I sat thinking of dear old 
times, when I had a home, and was nota * 
Images. pleasant and beloved, were 





er. 

through my mind of dear ones in the spi l 
I was in their company, happy, or for- 
I said I was lonesome 
ie: the whole world | 


world. 
vetful of the present 
no, I was not for the ti 
occupied was peopled with those I loved, and | 
It was only for a time, though. h 





was happy. 





f 


2 midst ol 


t my revery, the door was pus! 
unceremoniously open, and I was startled by the 





clear, sharp voice of Mary 

“Are you quite alone, ma’am?”’ yery respect- 
fully, but ja tones that said ‘in earnest.”’ 

“All alone, Mary 

The sentence sounded killingly; it brought back 
matter of fact 

‘And are you busy for the evening?” was the 
next interrogation, no less deterred in tone. 

“Not very, Mary. Why?” 

“Could I trouble you to write me a line to my 
old mother, in Ireland?” 

Yes, indeed, Mary: I'd like it of all things.” 

The coarse face radiated. There it was, & 
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beauty T had had glimpses of once or twice before 
A sudden pleasure, a new hope, would call a light 
over the weather-browned features that seemed 
for the moment almost a glorification. It must 
have lived there in brighter times, when her heart 
was fresh and her future all rosy. 

‘I have brought in the f paper, ma’am, and the 
ink. Are you ready now?’ 

All ready. What shall I write?” 

“I suppose you must see my last letter from 
them at home,” she said after a moment's hesita- 
tion, ¢ “Ph yarently struggling against a certain re- 
Juctance to expose home-treasures to a stranger’s 
s ancora drawing from her bosom a dirty brown 
pares 1, 

It was choicely kept, however. Mary undid 
from it, first the brown wrapper, and then a 
bright-colored bit of silken stutf—some keepsake, 
I suspect; and there, all creased and broken witt 
many times opening and folding, appeared the 
leiter 

‘You'll not be tilling tales on me, will you?” 

spered the poor Irish girl mournfully, drop- 

g the treasure into my hand. 

‘No; but shall I read it, Mary?” 

“Kon must, I suppose.” 

‘Ah, Mary, your father writes an elegant 
han - 

No; I'm thinking that’s the priest’s writing 2 
holar. He didn’t know writ 
It’s not like he's been 


Father's no sc 
when I came away at all 
larning now.”’ 

It was a nice letter, too, worded with great 

egance, though representing the father in the 
st person. <A great overtlow of affectio 

ling there was in it toward the dear child 

a longing for the sight of her brown eyes 

&c., and then an eloquent tirade against her long 

ence. The father and mother at home are 

tting weary with the anxiety. They had other 

‘oubles, too; and then rather boldly introduced, 
it seemed to me, was a demand for money. They 
were suffering, the cold Winter and the famine 
were at the door, and she, comf repel and well 
fed, was forgetting them in their old age, &c., &e 

Mary dropped her eyes, and wept al i the while 
I read. 

“Well, Mary,” said I, when it was done, 
“now for your letter. How shall T begin?’’ 

‘Write just as I tell you, plase; and plase 
don't ask questions, plase do not.” 

Even then, there was a trace of the strange, 
fitful beauty hovering about the poor girl, that 
made me pause to gaze at her. She began pour- 
ing out her sentences like an improvisatrice: 


My dear Father and Mother, 
And all beloved ones at home:— 

IT have received your letter, and I bless God 
for it, though it goes to my heart to know of all 
your sutfering—I, so ill able to send you comfort. 
it's but little I can send, only four pounds, 
twenty dollars, we call it here: little enough, but 
there’s gone in it many a hard week's work, and 
many of your poor Mary’s tears and heartaches. 
All right willingly, though, and I'd work a mil- 


lion times harder with the sorrow a million times: 


heavier, could it but be making your comfort. 


But, mother, I've troubles of my own to tell you 
of. ‘Truths you never dramed would come when 
you sent your little Mary away here with brother 
Mike, who didn’t know how the like of her should 
be cared for, only for the eating and the drinking 
Oh! it’s a terrible story, mother, but [ll tell xt 
all to you, for I've been longing these long years 
just to lay my head on your breast, and rest it 
‘th ere till the throbbing of the great trouble got 
hushed to sleep for once. I can’t do that, mo- 
ther, but I'm speaking your name, and the stor 
will come pouring out of my lips after it, spite of 
mny trying to choke it down. 

‘You never said I’d beauty, mother. I never 

ught of the thing this way or that; but what 
would you say, mother, to hear ‘pretty, little 
Mary Devine,” and ‘black-eyed Mary,’ and 
‘beauty Mary Devine,” meeting me everywhere. 
More than one or two asked me in marriage, brit 

said ‘‘no’’ to all, for there was just one face I 
ised to see when I came around the corner, 
mornings, that would come up in my minds 
vision at such times, and make any other word 
seem sin. I used to see it inside a window 
watching me asI moved up and down, alway: 
A noble, handsome face it was. Aud I wi ould 
peep in at it, till by-and-by it nodded friendly- 
like, and then it got to smile to me, and I smiled 
back again; and then, at last, it found the way 
to Mikey’s cabin, making it all light in there 
seemed to me, handsome and roy al as it looked 
I used to think there was a glory in it just as 
there is around the pictures of the blessed Mary 
and the Christ child up in the chur An 
oh, mother, I forgot the Holy Virgin ‘and the 
Christ to worship it. It was no Catholic fath 
that married us, for we were married, and 
soon; and I, your Mary—it’s like a dream, mo- 
ther—they called Mrs. Hill, and * lve been 
writing all this long while as your little Ma 
Devine, little dreaming how old in the great 
world’s experience is your little one you write t 
{ can’t tell how Mikey was so wrought upon, 
he made a so olemnn promise on the Book, as di 
that it should not be told you till my grand hus 
band should say the word. 

Well, I was married and deserted. I can’t 
tell how I lived through it all. For a wh 
year | was his wife, and so proud and so hap) 
was I. He never took me out walking, to be 
seen, and he made me turn Protestant. Mothe: 
| would have turned Pagan to have pleased him, 
though that I couldn’t do, for Pagan I was a! 
ready, and he the idol I wors hiped but I was 
so happy in it all, mother! To be sure he wa: 
away adeal, but he brought the more sunshine 
into the house when he came back—and he never 
was the man to speak an unkind word to me 
never! Well, by-and-by you had a little grat 
daughter in the house, mother, and I had her 
christened Mary. It’s your name, your own 
name, and I longed to hear it sounded in nm y 
own home. My home! I've got no home, now. 
Little Mary, (she’s got your own eyes, mother, 
and exactly such curly brown hair, Mike says, 
as [ had when a little one.) God send her lot in 
life may be a fairer one) was but one month old 
when the dark time came. My husband never 
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what was to be; 


said Or W 
all the day and all the night I waited and watch- 
ed for him, and he never came; and so the next 


day and night, and the next. And then poor 
Mike came with the news. Somebody had been 
‘ent to tell him he had a wife already, living away 
in England, and had taken passage to go and 
meet her. Then came the sickne the long 
months that I had to live as a pauper in a poor 





house, the precious child along with me. But | 
thank God I've strength to work now; but there's 

1¢@ that’s even nearer and more helpless than 
father or mother, on my hands, to support, that 


sin to desert. Every week I pay for 
just half Learn, and then, I'll not 
but it’s heavy on me to furnish all for 


llow much I love 


woul 1 be 
her keeping 
mplain 


1 


the comfort of the little thing. 

r IT can’t tell you. It’s not for me to leave my 
work to her often, though. It went to my 
heart. The last time I went she didn’t know 
iit Andt re, mother, there are grand ladies, 
enough of them, who would gladly take my littl 
blossom off my hands, to make her fine, and 
cover her with silks and jewels, it may be; buat 
that [ say nay to. She shall call nobody but me 


And 
Mary 
at 


| 


mother, while I have hands to work with. 
mother, give the little one and 
for I feel that there’s power in it th 


now, your 


a bless 


I never used to dream of. A_ blessing on the « 
home and all of you, is the prayer of your Mary. 

Poor Mary had poured out, [ am sure, all her 
heart. I am awaiting impatiently the time of 
an ANSW Untaught and lowly as she ts, there 
is a wisdom about her that surprises m¢ ler 
history seems a romance; and so, begging your 
pard n if y chapter seems too commonplace 
for your columns, I submit the whole to you. 
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ANISE. 


RIOSITIES OF SLEEP. 


if a person happens to fall asleep in 
ld, and the wind 
omes gradually 


Turkey, 
the ner borhood of n poppy) hie 
blows over towards him, he bs 
narcotised, and would die, if the country 


peopl 
acquainted with the circumstance 
him to the next well or stream, and 
empty pitcher after pitcher on his face and body. 
Dr. Oppenheim, during his residence in Turkey, 
life to this simple and eflicacious treat- 

Giraves, from whom this anecdote is 


who are we 


did not bring 
} 





a 


owed hi ; 


ment. Dr 
quoted, also reports the case of a gentleman 
thirty years of age, who, from long-continued 


was reduced to a complete living ske- 
ble to stand on his legs It was partly 
lisease, but chiefly to the abuse of mer- 


sleepines 
leton, uns 
Owing to ¢ 


‘ary and opium, until at last unable to pursue 
his business, he sank into abject poverty and 
woe. Dr. Reid mentions a friend of his who, 


whenever anything occurred to distress him, 
came drowsy and fell asleep. A fellow stu- 
oat Edinburgh, upon hearing suddenly the 
sted death of a near relative, threw him- 
his bed, and almost instantaneously, amid 
of noon-day, sunk into a profound 
Another person, reading aloud to one 
don | th- bed 
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dental 
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what he was uttering 


for four days. Dr. 


who spent three-fourths of her lifein sleep, an 





Slept seventeen or eight 
Another is r 


hand, went on reading, 











but one day, fell fast asleep, and with t) 
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Dr. Elliotson quotes th 
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ept for six weeks and re 


nerable St. Augustine, of H 
vided his hours, into thre 


voted to sleep, eight to recreation, and eig 


converse with the world. 
Maniacs are reported, particularly in the East- 


ern hemisphere, to 
during the fall of the m 


the deteriorating 
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rays 


permitted to fall into th 
Phere 
i! 


name lunatics. 


r state; for those 
with its noxious 
through without 
Intense cold induce 


‘snow, 


There are very few who h 
nu 


racter sutlicient at 


hope may be done 
acting at the right 
done hereafter, but 
to make the eflort. 
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‘ammpagna di Roma, inevi 
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time, 


it; but we have no « 
we cause our friends. 


consume their time, and lead them to distrust our 


promises nm 


hour, 






known, that his aunt, appearing one morning too 
late at breakfast, and well knowing what awa 
ed her if she exposed herself defenceless to th 
storm, thus managed to divert it: “O, Mr. Chal- 
mers!’’ she exclaimed, as entered the room 
‘“‘l had such a stran dream, last night! 
dreamt you were dead 

‘‘Indeed!”’ said Mr. Chalmers, quite arrested 


future. 
had an appointment, he expected not only tl 
but the minut 
might not run out in idle 
punctuality of Dr. Ch: 
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furiously vigilant 


ave strength of cha 


Melancthon says, when hi 


to be tixed, 
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that the 


suspense. TT) 


3 OF 


; father was so well 


by an announcement which bore so directly upon 


his own future history. 


“And I dreamt 


she ce 


neral day was named; 
fixed; and the funeral cards 
the day came; and the fo! 
came; but what do you think happened? why 


the clock 


had scarce 


d 


ntinued, 


the 


» funeral hour w 


were written: a 


scame; and the | 

} | ’ 
shapping, (Strik 
hour named in t 


twelve, which had been the 
cards, when a loud knocking was heard wit! 
the coflin, and a voice, peren 


ed like, came out @ it, saying, 


pit, and ye're no liftin 


Mr. Chalmers was hims« 


ist not to relish a 
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ju kly and clevs 
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MISS BREMER 


contrived, and the ingenious culprit felt that she 
moplished more than an escape Let 
follow her example who can equal her 


We do not pretend to know the secrets of the 
lies’ toilette, bat we do know that somehow 
ther, when waiting for a lady to accompany 
us at an appointed hour, we have to wait a long 
time while she ‘just slips on her things, and will 


be ready in a inoment. 


Whether it is our impatience for the retura cf 


ht face, or whether it is because we 


w not the mysteries of just slipping on her 
{ 
{ 


things—-whatever it is, we do know that tl 
wear and tear of patience is terrible, and we 
often wish she had said frankly: ‘Sir, I have to 
hunt up my clothes, dress my hair, dust my 


i¢ 


bonnet, lace my boots, select a collar, cologne my 
handkerchief, and cannot possibly be ready under 
half an hour.’ 
So when the bell rings for breakfast, dinner, 
tea, or recitations, some one is always a little 
tardy —a little late in ri 
t church—everywhere some one is behindhand 
rest wait, and run, and call, and try to aid 
and when at last she appears, you wish 
iat, in addition to all that she has put on, she 
ud adorned herself with one more garment of 
evuty—the habit of being punctual.—7T'he 
by Rev. John Todd. 
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ing, dressing, at meals 


wer al School, 
MISS BREMER 


Here I ascertained that Jenny Lind was still 
at Llavana, and would not yet leave for a couple 
of days. I wrote, therefore, a few lines to her, 
aud dispatched them by our young countryman, 
llorlin, who was glad to be the bearer of my let- 
ter. It was in the evening, and after that I took 
my light and went up stairs to my chamber to go 
torest. But scarcely had I reached the top of 
the stairs, when I heard a voice below mention 
my name. I looked around astonished, and 
ul ere , al the foot of the stairs, stood a lady hold- 
ing by the balustrade, and looking up to me with 
a kind and beaming countenance. It was Je nny 
Lind—Jenny Lind here, and with that beaming, 
fresh, joyous expression of countenance which, 
when once seen, can never be forgotten! There 
is the whole Swedish spring in it. I was glad. 
All was forgotten in a moment which had for- 
merly come between her and me. I could not 
but in tantly go down, bend over the balustrade, 
and kiss her. ‘That agreeable young man, Max 
Hjortsberg, was with her. I shook hands with 
hia, but L took Jenny Lind with me into my 
chamber. We had never met since that time at 
Stockholm, when | predicted for her an European 
reputation. She had now attained it in a higher 
deyree than any other artist, because the praise 
and the laurels, which she won everywhere, had 
not reference alone to her gifts as a singer. 

I spent with her the greater part of the two 
days while she yet remained in Havana, partly’ 
with her in her own apartments, and partly in 
driving with her on the beautiful promenades 
around the city, and partly in my own room, 
where I sketched ber portrait; and I could not 


AND JENNY 


LIND 

help once more loving her intensely. Beneath 
the palm-trees of Cuba, we talked only of Swe- 
den and our mutual friends there, and shed bit- 
ter tears together over the painful loss of othe: 
We talked much about old friends and old con- 
nay, truly speaking, we 
talked of nothing else, because everything else 


necuions im Sweden 


honor, reputation, wealth, all of which she had 
‘obtained out of Sweden—did not seem to have 
struck the least root in her soul. I should hav 
liked to have heard something about them, | 
she had neither inclination nor pleasure in speak 
ing of them. Sweden alone, and those « 
friends, as well as religious subjects, lay 1 


most in her soal, and of these merely had 


bi} 


any wise to converse. In certain respects | 
suld not entirely agree with her: but s 
$3 an unusual iperior char 
Jenny Lind 
Trollhatan and Niagara, and with ever 
rorous and decided power of nature, and the 


sh, so Swed 


t which she produ es resemble theirs. 

e Americans are enchanted with her benifi- 

e. | cannot admire her for this; I can only 
congratulate her in being able to follow the im. 
But that Jenny Lind, with 
power she feels herself ‘ 


pulse of her heart 
possessed oi, 
with all the sway she exercises, amid all t 

praise and homage which is poured upon her, 
und the multitudes of people whom she sees at 
her feet, sull looks up to something higher than 
higher than herself—and in comparison 
with which she esteems herself and all this to ve 
mean —that glance, that thirst after the holy and 
the highest, which, during many changes, al- 
Ways again returns and shows itself to be a domi- 
nant feature in Jenny Lind—that it is, in my 
eyes, her most unusual and her noblest charac- 


all the 


all this 


teristic. 

She was very amiable and affectionate to me; 
yes, so much so, that it aflected me. Little did 
I expect that, beneath the palms of the tropics, 
we should come so near to each other! 

I met at dinner, at her house, the whole of her 
travelling party—Belletti, Mademoiselle Achrs- 
trom, Mr. Barnum and his daughter, and many 
The best understanding scems to pre- 
vail between her and them. She praised them 
all, and praised highly the behaviour of Mr. 
Barnum to her. She was not now giving any con- 
verts in Cuba, and was enjoying the repose, and 
he beautiful tropical scenery and air. She sang 
or me unasked, (/or I would not ask her to 


others. 


{ 
sing,) one of Lindblad’s songs 

Talar jay sac bor du m 
and her voice seemed to me as fresh and youth- 
ful as ever. 

One day she drove me to the Bishop's Garden, 
which was “Beautiful—beautiful!’’ she said; 
beautiful park-like grounds near Havana, where 
she was anxious to show me the bread-fruit tree, 
and many other tropical plants, which proves 
her fresh taste for nature. In the evening we 
drove along the magnilicent promenade, e/ Pas- 
seo di Isabella seconda, which extends for, cer- 
tainly, upward of three English miles, between 
broad avenues cf palm and other tropical trees, 
beds of tlowers, marble statues and fountains, 


i ee ee Ne 


et 
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and which is the finest promenade any one can 
imagine, to say nothing of its being under the 
clear heaven of Cuba. The moon was in her 
first quarter, and floated like a little boat above 
the western horizon. Jenny Lind made me ob- 
serve its different position here to what it has 
with us, where the new moon is always upright, 
or merely in a slanting direction to the earth 
The entire circle of the moon appeared unusually 
clear. 

That soft young moonlight above the verdant, 
billowy fields, with their groups of palm trees, 
was indescribably beautiful. 

I fancied that Jenny Lind was tired of her 
wandering life and her role of singer. She evi- 
dently wished for a life of quieter and profounder 
character. We talked of—marriage and domes- 
tic life. 

Of a certainty, a change of this kind is ap- 
proaching for Jenny Lind. But will it satisfy 
her soul, and be enough for her? I doubt. 

She left that evening for New Orleans, out of 
spirits, and not happy in herown mind. The 
vessel by which she sailed was crowded with 
Californian adventurers, four hundred, it was 
said, who were returning to New Orleans; and 
Jenny Lind had just heard a rumor that Captain 
West, who had brought her over from England 
to America, had perished in a disastrous voyage 
at sea. All this depressed her mind, and neither 
my encouragement—I went on board the vessel 
to take leave of her, to give her my good wishes 
and a bouquet of roses—nor the captain's offi 
of his cabin and saloon, where, above deck, 
might have remained undisturbed by the Califor- 
nians below, were able to cheer her. She was 
pale, and said little. She searcely looked at my 
poor roses, although they were the most beautiful 
I could get in Havana; when, however, I again 
was seated in my little gondola, and was already 
at some distance from the vessel, I saw Jenny 
Lind lean over the railing toward me. 2 

And all the beautiful, regular countenances of 
the West paled below the beaming, living beauty 
of expression in the countenance which I then 
saw, bathed in tears, kissing the roses, kissing 
her hands to me, glancing, beaming a whole 
Summer of afiiaent, changing, enchanting, warm 
inward life. She felt that she had been cold to 
me, and she would now make amends for it. 

And if [ should never again see Jenny Lind, I 
shall always henceforth see her thus, as at this 
moment, always love her thus. 


A Beavtirvt SmoLte.— The pious Jonathan 
Bdwards describes a Christian as being like 
“such a little flower as we see in the Spring of 
the year, low and humble on the ground; opening 
its bosom to receive the pleasant beams of the 
sun’s glory; rejoicing, as it were, in a calm rap- 
ture; diffusing around a sweet fragrance; stand- 
ing peacefully and lowly in the midst of other 
flowers.”” The world may think nothing of the 
little flower—they may not even notice it; but, 
nevertheless, it will be diffusing around a sweet 
fragrance upon all who dwell within its lowly 
sphere, 


justice. 


usual place. 


FIAT 


‘‘Let justice be done, though the heavens should 
fall!’? Mr. Elkington spoke with a firm voice an 
a steady eye. 

“Crime is often committed under the pressur: 
of great temptation. In a moment of weakness, 
the unhappy subject of evil allurement falls,” 
said the person with whom the gentleman was in 
conversation. 

‘All true,”’ replied Mr. Elkington; ‘all very 
true. But every act has its legitimate conse- 
juence; and we wrong society, and the individual 
wrong-doer himself, whenever we to inter- 
rupt so wisely ordained a relation. If a man 
steals from me, he is a thief. For theft, the law 
ordains punishment; and I hold it to be every 

the thief to justice, if in 
rogress of crime is ar- 


guarded from future 


ter’ 
Seek 


man’s duty to give up 
his power todo so. They 
rested thereby, and society 
depredations.”’ 

‘This is stating the case very generally. But 
general principles are never of equal application. 
There are collateral considerations in every 
which may not be disregarded without wrong t 
the individual. And we may assume it -as an 
undoubted truth, that in doing wrong to an indi- 
vidual, we wrong the body of which that indi- 
vidual is a member.”’ 

‘There is a great deal of false philanthropy, as 

well as false judgment, excused by this argu- 
ment based on exceptions to general rules,”’ 
Mr. Elkington, with an air of self-satisfaction 
“For my part, I believe that more harm is done 
in the end by admitting the exceptions, than 
sould possibly arise from an invariably stringent 
application of the rule. The man who steals, 
knows that he is violating a law of both God and 
his fellow. The statute of his country says, that 
for such an evil act he must suffer the penalty of 
imprisonment. Let, then, the penalty be mad 
so sure, that escape becomes next to a moral im- 
possibility. Let every one who becomes cognizant 
of an act of stealing, give up the offender to speedy 
For my part, painful as the necessity 
might be, I would not stand between justice and 
my own son, were he to become an offender. Thi 
stern old Roman father has left an example of 
unswerving justice that Christians would do well 
to imitate.” 

“The time may come when you will think a 
little differently,” said the friend; ‘when collate- 
ral influences will have sufficient weight to in- 
terpose an eXception to your stringent general 
rule se 

“We'll see,” returned Mr. Elkington, confident- 
ly, as the two men separated. 

A few days after this conversation took place, 
Mr. Elkington, who was a merchant, was rather 
surprised to receive a notification that he had 
overdrawn his bank account more than two thov- 
sand dollars. 

«Altogether a mistake,’’ said he to himself, as 
he opened his desk, in order to take therefrom his 
bank book. But the bank book was not in the 
After tumbling over some papers 
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FIAT 


hurriedly, to see if it were not concealed beneath 

them, he turned to one of his clerks and said: 
‘‘Where is James?’ 
‘‘He hasn't been to store 


the this morning, 


ir. 
“Why? Is he sick? 
«“T cannot tell, sir. He made no complaint of 
indisposition on leaving the store last evening.” 
It was on the lip of Mr. Elkington to say, ina 
doubtfal tone of voice: 
‘There’s something wrong:” but checking the 
ance thereof, he his hat and left the 
ire. A little while afterwards he presented him- 
self ac the counter of the bank where he kept his 
deposits, and asked the book-keeper to oblige him 
by turning to his account. 
“«] see no credit here for two thou 
josited yesterday,” said Mr. El! 
*Did you make such a deposit! 
<- keeper. 
“[ certainly di 


} 
LOOK 


tto 


alier 


sand dollars, 
ton. 


asked the 


AIng 


1; or, at least, intended to make 
it. 

The blotter of the receiving teller was referred 
to, but no credit of the sum mentioned was found 
toereon. 

What does your bank book say?”’ 
telle r. 

“I can’t find it,” said Mr. 

nfusion and perplexity of 

en overlaid, in or upon my desk. 
deposit was made.’ 

«The bank book will settle the matter at once 
remarked the teller. 

‘-[ don’t like the look of this at all,” said Mr. 

‘ikington to himself, as he went hurriedly back 
his store. ‘James absent; the bank va i not 
be found; and no memorandum of a two thou- 

sand dollar deposit made yesterday, standing to 
my credit. What can it mean? Surely, that 
young man has not robbed me! He cannot be so 
But if he has!”’ 

liow stern and hard instantly 
tenance of the merchant. 

‘If he has, woe be to him! 

ps with quick-footed justice; 


inquired the 


Elkington, in some 
manner. “It has 
But I know 


base. 


»ecame the coun- 


I will track his 
the ungrateful 


It was, alas! quite as bad as the merchant had 
uspected. James Craig, a young man in his 
twentieth year, whose character hitherto had stood 
above suspicion, in an evil hour had yielded to 
temptation, and become the base robber of hi 
employer. But hardly was the deed done beyond 
the possibility of avoiding exposure, ere the dis- 
honesty was bitterly repented. His first act, 
after appropriating two thousand dollars instead 
of depositing the sum in the bank, was to leave 
the city in the earliest train of cars for the South. 

Baltimore he took lodgings in an obscure 
tavern, where he hid himself away from observa- 
tion, hoping to remain concealed until the first 
search for him should be over. Here, in great 
humiliation and distress of mind, he awaited the 
progress of events, bitterly repenting his folly and 
crime. O, what would he not have given for re- 
stored integrity! The price of virtue and a good ¢ 
name was his; but the sum of two thousand dol- 
lars, which, a little while before, had loomed up 
with such a golden attraction, now seemed of no 
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value whatever, compart 
he had parted wil 

On the nd day after Craig’s arrival in Bal- 
timore, as he sat irresolute and despondent in his 
room, the door thereof was thrown suddenly open, 
and Mr. Elkington stood before him, with sternly 
knit brows, and e} hat seemed as if they woul: 
pierce him through and through. Instantly the 
wretched turned as pale as death, and 
he was { nents so paralyzed that he 
could neither move nor speak. 

‘‘flumph! So I’ve found you, have I?” said 
Mr. Elkington, as he closed the door. There was 
of his voice, 


1 of the guilty one, 


lu se 


seco 


young man 
r sotue i 


a cruel menace in the that left 
iall room for hope in mind 
who cowered before him. ‘And now, what have 
you to say for y i 
. “Speak!” he add 
have you to say 
ss] Nothing,” repli he 1 
‘‘Where is my money?’ 
Craig drew from |! 
, and handing 


I 
I 


imperatively; ‘“‘what 

ing man. 
said Mr. Elkington. 
3 pocket at hick roll of b 
w ik 


a 
them Mr. Eiki: 


‘There it is; » not used a dollar 
heaven knows h 
dreadful crime! 
The merchant was tak 
this ur 1eX pecte i re ution. Stil his 
hand the ollender over to j rema 
He had pondered the matter closely 
weighed the strong apy le by certain col- 
lateral considerations—but his rigid motto—“let 
justice be done though the heavens should fali’’——- 
had decided his course of action, and even now a 
police oflicer awaited his su ns below. 
“James,’’ said *. Elkington sternly, “you 
have the crime, and your 
enemy, Retributi 1ust be met. The law wisely 
ordains punishment tor theft. You have st 
my property, and, as a good citizen, it becomes 
my dut to the ministers of the 
law: A police ctlicer is in the 
I you w ill pa from hands. 
Unhappy young mau! how have you marred your 
whole future life! What insanity was upon you?” 
“QO, Mr. Elkington!” exclaimed Crai ; 
upon one } 1 lifting his ashy fa 
the merchar sacrifice me for one false 
the tirst I have take en.” 
i you, James,’ 
‘tis yourown. You have com- 
*, and it is my duty, as I have 82 
u over to those who punish crime. 
but I cannot give place 
done though 
against whom 
the offender, 
social safe- 
James, pain- 
up to jus- 


[h i 
w bitterly | have repented of this 
en rather by surprise at 
] urpose to 
ined firm. 


had even 


istice 


eal 
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nia 


crossed 


y to cive 
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nouse; here into nis 


. sinkir 


IX = 


> to that oi 


TESS 
t we) : 
“I don 


kington. 


said Mr. El- 


mitted ¢ 
to hand y 
feel for 
weakness. Justice mast be 
heavens should fall. If each one, 
a crime is committed. should suffer 
when in his power, to escape, every 
guard would be removed. No, no, 
ful as the act will be, I must give 
tice.’ 
And Mr. Elkington turned to leave the room. 
But, as he did so, the wretched young man start- 
ed forward, and seizing his hand, said, i 
ingly: 

«[ have a poor, if her sox 
is disgraced her heart 


rs ? ' 
you, aeeply; 


omt 


y ou 
implo 


widowed mother, sir: 


ill be broken.”’ 








] ao 


“You should have thought 


James. It is too late now.”’ 


‘“‘Do not say this! 


took your 
lar is returt 
me before 
from all cont 


1 to you. 


of that before, 


O, sir, do not say this! I 
am not so bad as you think. Though I wickedly 
y, I did not spend it. 
But, ah! sir, if you ruin 


Every dol- 


» world—if you have me removed 
with the virtuous, and associate 


me with old and hardened criminals, what hope 


is left for me? If L could b 
tation whil 
will | be a 
moved! 
for my unhay 
the widow's only son 

* Justi 


9 





the young man. 

“Will it | 
you mig him?’ The voice 
now firm, and his eye stead 


peril had made him calmer. 


irrounded wit 
to stand when all these are re- 
), sir, I claim justice for myself; justice 
mother. Do not utterly ruin 


Y« 


overcome in temp- 


safeguards, how 


tice!’? said Mr. E 
half-bewildered manner, as he turned towards 
‘* You talk of justice! 
ist to destroy a young man, when 


i] 


A 


of 
His 


kington, in a 


Craig wa 
Imminent 


“The law was made for the protection of so- 


society be safer, so far as I am concerned, ten 
years hence, if, by your act, [ am hardened into 
a deliberate criminal?” 

The stern purpose of the merchant began to 


«Listen, Mr. Elkington! Hear to reason. Will 


waver. Craig saw it, and, grasping his hand, 


said 


“Think of my poor mother, and let me go free. 


Believe me, sir, your head 
than if you set 


quieter } 


will 


res 


nary justice on my heart, and crushec 


nocence b ath its iron tread.’’ 


A moment or two Mr. Eikington paused. 
Then. in a softened voice, he said— 

“What then?’ 

“T will pass on farther South; and, under a 
new name, seek to win back for myself, by 
honest industry, the position [ have lost.’ 

Mr. Elk on stood silent for the space of 
nearly a ite. ‘Have you any money?” he 
th na i 

“i to take me as far 2s New Orleans.” 

“Jan ’ said Mr. Elkinzton, his manner 
still more ned towards the young man, “it 


ya wish. 
an av 1ing confiden 
end you ft 






mig! i to temptation.” 


N dollars, Mr. Elkington,’’ was the 
quick al wer: ‘but, if you will make the sum 
twent lars, it shall be returned, if I live. 
renerous kindness will never be for- 


gotten { it, already, as a new impulse to 
virtuou tions 

“May your good resolutions fail not,” said Mr. 
Elkington, 1 visible emotion. ‘Take this,” 


true to 
yet be v 
Ten years passed. 


inquired 


andh unded Craigasmallr 


yw anyihiag about bim. 


ty dollars. 
not readily tind employment, and destitution 
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in your good pur- 
You may 


lof bank bills. «*Be 
urself and your mother, and all may 


Occasionally, in his native 
James Craig; but, 


he lett in disrrace, no one seemed 
A few months 
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after his disappearance, hi 


where to the South, it was 


As time wore on, they were forgotten, or on 
ew who had known 


thought of casually by a f 


them more intimately than 


One day, a Southern merchant, named Flo 


to whom Mr. Elkington had 


goods during the previou 
called in at the store of 
tioned his name. 


correspondent. 


nance of his visitor. 
“You do not remember m 
‘“James—James Craig! 


claimed Mr. Elkington, in a | 


“Not James Craig. T 
honored. But Andrew F 
nished, and which I trust 
end. You were just to the 


mained in my heart, Mr. Ell 


thank God! a man again. 
quences would have been, ha 


For several moments, Mr. 


lent, and in some bewilderment. 


in a subdued manner 


‘And I shudder, also. Ah! 
rent applications of get 

Fiat Justitia is 4 
golden rule: but, when we resolve that 
certain that we ar 
not guilty of the rankest injustice.” 
Let justice be done 

the case, and be 


we may do by too strir 
ral laws in particular cases. 
shall be done, let us be very 


And so we say to all. 


but pause, and consider well 
very sure that something really good is not de 
Should such, unhappily 
be the result, then, instead of being just, y: 

have surely wronged your neighbor.— Pictorial 


stroyed by your action. 


Drawing Room Compar 


THE LAW OF 


1) 


| We take the fo 


an article in the Badger State, published at Port- 


age City, Wisconsin 

Treat men kindly, 

ding cheerfully, and wel 
l 


} 


therm, and they wil 


true as steel the first time. 


The “Old Salt’? will melt to tears when 


thinks of the kindness of the one he used to call 
The strong will is subdued by tl 
tenderness of alfection, and the accents of love 
‘Mother, you havn't whipped me yet!” said 
way ward little girl, on being told to go to bed 


“mother.” 





s four or five years, | 
who had not visited the North during that 
Mr. Elkington, and me 
His hand was at once gras; 
cordially, and much pleasure expressed at makir 
the personal acquaintance of a valued business 
As the two men stood, looking 
into each other’s faces, Mr. Elkington was stru 
with something strangely familiar in the counte- 


it possible?”’ ex- 


1, a name yet untar- 


good that yet re- 


your sterner ideas 
of justice had their way, I shudder to imagine 
iikington stood si- 


KINDNESS. 


sentiments from 


wing just 


and they will do your bid- 
but thunder away 
halves, or not at 
all. Kindness will conquer a brute. 
horses one day, and the horse he traded for 
wouldn’t go before his dray. 
beating and whipping, and continued until it be- 
came evident that the animal 
before she would go, when the old owner stepped 
up, and said he, ‘‘Let me try her.” 
her, and spoke kindly to her, and she pulled 


do 1t by 
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had been whipped for her 


She f 


+} 


iauits so often, that 


. ; , 
he expected it, just as much as the chickens ex- 


pect to go to roost at nightfall: but now her mo 


r drew her to her arms, and k issed her, and 


said, “My dear daughter, try to be a good girl! 
The rod was not needed again, for love had con 
juered. 

' The very way to make vi 






us characters, is t 


) 


shut them out from sympathy, and treat them 






with contempt and neglect. treating a ma 


as if he were a scoundrel, you are very likely to 





him one. Tell your little boy th 
t his words, and before long you will have 
reason to do so. 
King Richard says: 
t=] « 


T that 


“I that am rudely stamped, and want love’s ma- 


lave no delight to pass away e time: 
Unless to spy my shadow i 
iton mm 
fore, 


lam determined to prove a Villa 


3 
~ 
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) speak kindly, and dea y with our fel 


men, whatever their condition or circum 
stances, whether poor or despised, erring or 1 
fractory, is the way to win their confidence, 1 
form their errors, and elevate their condition. It 
makes good servants, pleasant neighbors, and 
fast friends. He who does it is twice blessed; it 


blesses him who takes, and him who gives 


nm 
L¢ 





To give acup of water; yet its draught 

Of cool refreshment, drained by fevered lips, @ 
May give a shoc k of pleasure to the frame, 
More exquisite than when nectarian juice 


| ews the life ot oy n } ipptrer hours. 
[tis a little thing to speak a phrase 
Of common comtort, which by daily use 


Has almost lost its sense; yet on the ear 


Of him who thought to die unmourned, ’twill fall 


Like choicest Music. 


THE RAILWAY. 

We were journeying upon the Railway, cras 
ing past the hamlets and fields, following the ter- 
rible iron horse in his mad speed. ‘ 

And, presently, arriving at a tunnel scooped 
through the hollow rock, we plunged into dark- 
ness, stunned with roaring echoes, and envel ped 
in flashing sparks. 

Thus on, until we emerged: and then IT gazed 
around me, to discover if the faces of my fellow- 
passengers were not white with fear. . 

But no one seemed shaken, and the converse 
went on quietly as ever. 

Then marvelling, I said to one heside me: 
“Were you not afraid when we passed through 
the darkness, and amid the rear?” , 

But he laughed, and answered: “‘The conduc 
tor takes care of us! There is no more danger in 
the dark tunnel than on the open road.” _ 

Then I said secretly in my own bosom—“‘How 
if men have faith in this railway conductor, shal 
I distrust my Heavenly Father? The Almighty 
Conductor is He, who gnideth us safely through 
the darkness and the maring echves of adversity, 
into the broad light of day. . 


THE TOAST. 
I east is 0’¢ Now brimmir 
I ordly cup is seen to shine 
Before eac eager gnest, 
And silence fills the crowded hi 
As deep as when the herald’s cai 


Thrills in the loyal breast. 
Then up arose the noble host, 


lo all our ladyes fair. 


Hiere, before all, [ pledge the name 


OU: Staunton’s prond and beauteous dame — 


' t 
The Ladye Gundamere!” 
Then to his feet each gallant sprur 
And joyous was the shout that rus 
As Stanley gave the word: 
And every cup was raised on hig 








cried: **A toast! a toast! 
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"> 11 
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ywer ol chivalry. 


St. Leon raised his kindling eye, 
And lilts the sparkling cup on hig 
I drink to »” he said, 
‘;Whose image nev Y nart. 
Dee graven ont 3 g! | t 

ill memory be dead. 
“To one whose love rmes 1? 
W he | zyhter passions jong have } 
So he tis and true 
To one whose lo hath longer dw 
More deeply fixed, more ke y fe 
Than any pledged by you.” 
Fach gnest upstarted at the word, 





nd laid a hand upon his sword 


With fury-flashing eye, 


And Stanley said: «We crave the name, 


Proud knight, of this your pee1 


Whose love you count so hig 


St. Leon paused, as if he would 
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me 
Not breath her name in careless mo¢ 


Thus lightly to another; 


Then bent his noble head as thou 


To give that word the reveren: 
Aud gently said: ““My Mothe 
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CILAPTER 

AUNT 

T parted curtains 
night was setting in cold 
head hed a wide, storm sky, th 
eround was vered with snow, and from the 
», drifted heaps the thick bushes and 

vod forth dark and grim. For a little 

ed in vain; but, as I gazed down the 

ud, a black figure in view 


ne 
lh 


ETHEL. 
and looked 


and cheerless. 


out. The 
Over- 


the 


stret grey 


came 


is coming now, aunt Ethel 
x from the window; “he has ju 
«pnd 

ll get up. and help 


Agnes, come 


me.” 


So I and 


passed my arm around my aunt, 
ee 


raising from the bed, led her gently to 
great, cushioned chair. When I had wrapped 
aunt Ethel in her shawl, I sat down a low 
seat her, and, half-unconsciously, with a 
loving motion, my fingers towards the 
shriveled hand which lay upon her lap. But aunt 
Ethel shrunk from my touch. She drew her hand 
quickly and e words were cold 

uirs, Agnes, I would rather be 
mn the doctor comes, send M; 


on 
besid 
stole 


“Go 
alone; and, w na 
ret up wit 1 him. 
I mutely obe ad 1. With tearful eyes T closed 
the ae yor, and went slowly down the broad stairs 
Old Margaret had lit the candles, and placed 
them on the mantel. She had swept the hearth 
too, and from it sprang up a high, ruddy bla 
in whose light the faded red damask c 
grew bright again, and the well-polished side 
board dimly. So the parlor look« 
pleasant and cheerful, but my heart was heavy: 
and, as I sat by the fire, I began to muse sadly, 
and not without tears, about aunt Ethel. Over 
the mantel hung aunt Ethel's picture. It had 
been painted in her girlish days, and radiant 
then was her beauty. Moreover, around her 
mouth there hung an expression of the most 
winning sweetness, and her full, dark eyes shone 
with a loving, confiding light. Like and yet un- 
like aunt Ethel was this picture. The proud, 
high forehead and the finely chiselled features 
were hers, but the sweet, joyous light sparkled 
no longer in her eyes: great floods of tears had 
for ever quenched it; the pleasant, kindly smile 
had got her face, and in its stead was a 
settled expression of wretchedness and gloom. 
And to me it seemed almost impossible that this 
fair, young creature smiling from her massive 
frame, and the sad, stern woman in her sick 
chamber above, were one and the same person. 


arga- 


art 1 
irta S 


: 
shone not 


from 


* > * * * * * * 


I was a merry-hearted, little child of only 
seven summers when I went to live with aunt 
Ethel, at Firwood; but it had been my home for 
thirteen years, and in that time my spirit had 
caught somewhat of the gloom in which it lived. 
I had grown up a grave and thoughtful woman. 

My father’s name was Eugene Field. Le was 


ME 


MAGAZINF., 

aunt Ethel’s only and v loved nephe Ww. 

had brought him by her 

and cared for him as t gh b 

he married to d use her, 

anger they parted, n 

many years. My 
ttle child, and the S had scarce} 

reacties upon her g ‘ » my father wes 

stricken with disease. ly child, a 

when my father found nger tarried 

not, but was hasting to ; 

rrieved, most of all, that 

and lonely in the world 

Ethel—haughty, rich aunt he te] 

vas dying and bi 

nd take to her | 

Agnes. And, from 

the North country, 

She stayed with my 


own hearth-stone, 
were 
and, 
meet 


i when I 


her chi 
in a fit 
again f 
was but 


bart 
part 


me th 


wrote to aunt 


ling her } 
the | 
} 


nt 
ing her kneeling by 
All that pa 
is unknown 

now so far back in the 

ce a blank. 

Aunt Ethel took mé¢ , th her. and it 
was Autumn eve! ind sad when we 
came to Firwood.  . yu age rolled up 
the fair and stately } aunt, many ser 
vants came out upon t ' rch or two 
of them carrying lig! nd when I was lifted 
from the carriage, and t} 1 gl : ‘ 
my face, I remember t 


p ne from the grouy 


i 


have at this mom«e 


ly 
erly. 


. 
one 
child; 


el haughtily 
took me by 


jugene 's 


mories of my few 
ore than that I 
weeping in a shaded 
t’s house, that 
that the 

member but litt! 

ed upon me the 
(irave and cold al- 


And now 
first days 
spent much 
little porch 


i 
| seldom 


at the 
saw aunt E 
were very kind to me 
Aunt Ethel never 
slightest love or ten: 
most to sternness, s} ling dread over 
me; and early in life I | ed that my affection 
was distasteful to he | would not become 
utterly loathsome, I from her. 
Yet aunt Ethel was me. With my 
education she spared no pains or expense, and 
my clothes were always costly and rich; but this 
was all. I was lonely, and my heart pined 
yearned for a single loving word, 
caress; yet I never received it. 
but at dinner. H 
in her own room, and 
to wander where I pl 
quiet and lonely. Somet 
the housekeeper, came in 
as she was kind, I learn edt to love her. We had 
but few neighbors, with them we rarely 
visited. And I lived on in my grand, gloomy 
home, not, indeed, unhappily; but my life was 
strange and dreary, the warm affections and glad 
yearnings of my heart were lying dormant, and 
although God had given them to me, a most 


Servants 


ep aloof 


renerous to 


one smile, one 
I saw my aur 
meals she took alone 
ng the day I was free 
My evenings were 
Margaret Elli 
d sat with me; and, 


mes, 


oa 

















my 
was 
rlad 
and 


10st 


ee ee as 
r to life. | was a pilgnm, 
t, through which | wan- 

dered, and amidst the burning sands there was 
no green oasis for me. My spirit was desolate, 
my heart blighted, and I grew up to the fair 
years of womanhood unloying and unloved. 
" | remember once when aunt Ethel had laid 
upon my neck a glittering chain, that I threw 
my arms around her, and would have told her of 
the love and gratitude of my childish heart, but 
she checked me instantly 

“Never act in this way, Agnes,” 
icily; “‘you will not please me if you 
Chiid, you must know that I hate caresses; 
ug 18 Worse than the scorpion’s.’ 
| did not fully understand aunt Ethel’s words, 
it they frightened me, and I went away from 
her crying. That afternoon, when Margaret 
Lllis was smoothing my curls, 1 told her what 
aunt Ethel had said 

‘**Tell me, Margaret, please do, why my aunt 
not like any one to love her? What do 
those cross things mean that she said to me?” 

‘My mistress has had terrible troubles, Miss 
Agnes, and she has been deceived in people very 


sweet Gower 
houid ever spr 


Jonely in a se 1. Heed 


said she, 
do so. 
their 


coes 


often. Everybody that she loved and trusted 
turned against her, and stung her worse that 
scorpions, so she won't believe anybody now 
She says there is nothing true in th’s world, and 


d Margaret heave 
bent over my curls. 

| remembered that conversation, and whenever 
I thought of it I pitied my aunt, and I knew that 

had. been cruelly an 1d widely deceived when 

she would doubt even the love of a little child. 

Time went on, and as the love which [ had 
ent out ever returned unto me void, so I g 
ny affections to myself—I loved no one. f “a 
that by many a minute silent attention, I cou! 
a measure bey to aunt Ethel’s comfort, a 
ese attentions [ paid gladly, for, although she 
recieved them with a grim, chill distrust, my 
heart was satistied to know that it was in th 
way of duty. 

Aunt Ethel was sick now, and the tall, majes 
tic woman, in her widow's weeds, had vanished 
from her seat by the i window. no, indeed 


I think she 1s right, too;’ 


a deep sigh as s! 





vas she contined to bed, but Aegon staved up stairs 
a ecwathae and Doctor B os rode from he vil 
lage once a day to see og ‘He said there was 


0 actual disease with aunt Ethel, only debility: 
and he paid but little heed toa slight yet hack- 
ing cough which occasionally troubled her. 

‘Before Spring comes, you will be quite well 
again, Mrs. Correyl,”’ said Doctor Blyth, but 
aunt Ethel shook her head with mates incre- 
lulity—she was old, s} s feeble, and 


P.» 
1 Wa she fel 


that for her “the silver oe” would soon he 
loosed”’—**the golden bowl’? would soon be 


broken. 

Still T sat before the fire with folded hands and 
head bowed down, musing, and my thoughts 
were sad—my tears bitter. Doctor Blyth’s quick 
etep suddenly fell on my ear, and I had scarcely 
time to brush away my tears, when he opened 
the door. 

“Well, 


well, Miss Agnes! I have left you 





evening but what 
cyes and a crimson face! Not cry- 
Ing, my cmd, | h ypee”’ and the kind old man 
patted my head. 

But | gave octor Blyth no answer: I only cried 
the more, and it was not until he had taken ! is 
seat beside ne and soothed me with the 


better this 








t 
words, that | yrew sufliciently calm to speak. ial f 
ashamed, for I scarcely knew why | wept, | 
spoke brietly of my loneliness; aunt Ethel’s cold 


and chilling manner; and when I had finished I 
looked eagerly in Doctor Blyth’s face, wondering 
if ie understood me. Oh, yes! my look was re- 
turned by a smile, so pitying and so tender, that 


I felt my eyes fill again with tears. 
‘Poor lonely heart—poor little Agnes,”’ said 
Doctor Blyth, gently, ‘*Firwood is adreary place, 


Inpanion OF 
l, brighte 


and your aunt is but a 
you; yet, my chil 
days will come. 


gloomy Cc 
1, be patient. be hopef 
You must bear all guietly, and 
earn on] y to pity your aunt. She 
like you, has had sorrows, 
leceit, and these 
woman she is.’’ 

I listened to these words, and as I did so, I re- 
membered all that Margaret Ellis had told me 
years before, and I grasped Doctor Blyth’s arm 


does not dis- 
and met with 
the stern, sad 


but she 


have made her 


Piease tell me, sir, something about aunt 

, something of her sorrows; I want to hear 
story; you surely must know it?” 

Doctor Bb) yth shook his head. 

“I do know your aunt’s story, Agnes,” he said, 
gravely, ‘but I cannot reveal it to you; it has 
been kept from you a long while, and perhaps 
the day may not be far distant when you will 
hear it, but the time is not yet,”’—and he got up 
and drew on his glovesas though he wasin & 
So I said nothing more to Doc- 


hurry to be gone 
tor Blyth, and di rectly he spoke of other things. 





“You will have neigh bors soon, Agnes—near 
neighbors. Did you know that ‘the Grange’ was 
4 


opened againé A pleasant family have come to 
it now—the Trevors, from New York—mother, 
ughter and one son. A fine fellow is young Tre- 
vors: who knows, Agnes, but that these little blue 
eyes will charm his heart, and Robert Trevors 

bride his fair neighbor—the 


may yet win for his 





heiress of Firwood?”’ 

And thus Doctor Blyth ran merrily on. He 
made me smile for ittle while: but when t} 
hall door closed after him, and I heard the sound 





frozen snow, 
away in the distance, my old feelings of gloom 
liness stole over me. I did wee up the 


of his horse’s hoofs upon the 


and lone 
can Ne and look in the mirror, and I saw at 1 my 
eyes were deeply blue, my curls et sunny 


brown,—I saw that my 
and I smiled. B r I soon set down the lig 
What of all this? The old doctor’s playful words 
had rung seaallle in my ears; yet, after all, 
what was the Trevors to me? Terr world was 
fairer and wider than mine, and withal, very far 
from me. 


face was fair and young 





* * » * > * * 
Aunt Ethel was asleep, and as the light fell on 

her face, I thought she seemed like the fair pic- 

ture in the parlor; so 1 bent down and gently 






















































































































































































































































































































ARTHURS THOME MAGAZINE. 


nale brow. But she turned sud- was distant from ou 
llow, as though my kiss had been; into the little church 
} Trevors and his sis 
nt Ethel! not only in your waking Miss Trevors’ bright a glance fal] plea 
you stern and repulsive, but even in santly upon my heart it her brother I scarce 
. then noticed, and the crowd soon separated 
The next morning, wher ent into aunt Eth: 
room,an unwelcome and unbidden guest, as usual, 
I spoke of our new ni Ors. 
LIGHT.—TNE HEART AWAKENS.”’ ‘‘Aunt Ethel, I have seen Miss Trevors, and 
the breakfast table the next morn- think I shall like her, so I will go to the Gra 
et came in with her knitting, and she before long.’’ 


CHAPTER IT. 


r about our new neighbors. “Do as you please, Agr ” was the ci 
> is open again, Miss Agnes, and sponse, ‘‘but I cannot wholly approve 
» heard, [am thinkin w step.” 
’ ‘*Why, aunt Ethel,’’ I broke out impetuous! 
“am | never to love any person, never to | 
, ; any friends? Ican’t live always this way; it 
t will always have ‘the Grange’ terrible; and I burst into tears. 
ny; anyhow, I hear they have fur- “io, if you like—love this Miss Trevors, } 
>a palace.”’ ‘ 
soffee silently, and when the old but after a time, Agnes, yo ill grow wise, a 
paused for breath, I asked her ifmy then you will find u yur isdom has bet 


anybody you please; make { ls; cling to the 


’ 

1y thing of this. bought with a bitter 

yth told my mistress last evening And aunt Ethel waved her long hands like sor 

ind when he had gone, she said she 1 d prophetess. I from her, but 

» Grange’ was open again, forit was words in no wise conv ie. 

have neighbors so near, and that And | went to ‘tl range.’’ Margaret had 
tion she made about it.”’ al it a palace; it was not even as grand and 

1: yet «tf was enough to make r ately as Fir , but it wasa sweet, home-] 

| heavy at heart; for though few place. Elsy T rs and her mother were so kind, 

. they were laden with aunt Ethel’s loving. 

mand coldness. Soon I rose from tobert evors ca th his sister to Firwood. 

1 went to the window. Just in sight e a slight, graceful young man, with a fin 

”__a noble old house, which | varnest face. sy and he were cheerful ar 

some years. Its broad lands touch- pleasant, her r visit was ended, and the 

‘irwood, and looking from the win- went y, and left me sitting alone in tl 


i 


use, we could plainly see the piazz lor, I felt as thong at brightness, 
is of ‘the Grange.” fair s hine, had with them 
tood there, a clatter of horses’ feet ir ‘ . . . 
nd the la fell on Saale. “ateleall 1! —_ " } } fo chances 
yond the lawn, fell on my ear, and " : v, ) few changes. 
ter, a young lady and gentleman rode little light 1 en act my pathway, and 
i them atonce to be our new neigh Amv heart had awak i m its strange, 


vors and his sister, and I 


ie 5 


and bright water 
ick ¢ and Doctor Blytl 
beautiful. he look id brow n horse was, { ore, tied daily be- 
+, she curtsied merrily to neath the sycamo ; ; ’ 
see for a large elm, Aunt Ethel looked w » kind of child doubt- 
riding di ing scorn upon my frier pn with Elsy Trevors 
and into the but she had ceased to prophesy ‘dark things 
concerning it. 
: fre the window, the ] And with Robert Trevors and myself there 
eemed darker and gloomier than Sprang up a kind, warm intimacy. When Elsy 
Margaret hovering over the fire wit and I rode or walked wa always our compa! a 
, had a solemn, staid look upon | ion: like her I learned ever to turn to him for counsel 


71 } 


1 ayfully called me his 


and sympathy, ar 
le, and wondered } «other sister.’’ And this was very pleasant; but 
1 be a/ways across‘ after a time there came a change. Elsy began t 
nd our walks and rides tiresome—they were ‘‘so 
ong and rough,” she said; so she staid at home, 

And another morning cold and bright shone on; but Robert and I w out together. And from 
_and I sat in the village church, for it was} Elsy no longer came the sweet morning gift of 

ly Sabbath. flowers, but Robert sent them, and they were 


I did not see our new neighbors, for their pew fairer and brighter t 


? 


upon the tat 


uy through life woulc 


f 
. . , ” * ] 








ubt- 
Fors. 
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here 
Elsy 


pan- 


ome, 
from 
ift of 
were 


And it wasa golden summer evening when 
Robert Trevors first told me of his love. We were 
standing side by side in the library, and the 
blessed sunlight shone in fair and bright, and the 
birds sent forth their joyous carols; but I laid my 
head down on Robert’s shoulder and wept. Not 
tears of grief. Oh, no—but my heart was full of 
a new, sweet happiness. 

Robert smoothed back the long curls which 
would fall over my face, and he soothed me with 
jear words of tenderness. We sat together in 
the broad window seat, and whilst we talked 
there, the yellow sunlight died away, and the 
moon climbed slowly above the great sycamore 
trees, and threw a wide white flood of light upon 
iss And I was happy—my soul exulted in the 
precious consciousness that it was lonely, unloved 
nolonger. That evening, when dear Robert Tre- 
vors went away, I sat by the window and watched 
him as he crossed the meadow, until he passed 
into the grounds of ‘the Grauge,”’ and I saw him 
uo more. 

Old Margaret put her head in at the door:— 

Don’t you want a light, Miss Agnes?” 

I started at the sound of her voice, so lost was 
I in happy dreamings, I had forgotten everything 
tise. 

“No, Margaret, Iam going now to aunt Ethel.” 
And I went up the wide stairs with a quick, light 
step, carolling some merry old ballad; and even 
thus I went to aunt Ethel’s room. 

‘ 


* . , . * 


“Agnes, you are a poor foolish dreamer: yet 
marry young Trevors if you like. IT hear nothing 
against him. I will not oppose you in this mat- 
ter. 

And aunt Ethel drew herself back in the sha- 
low of the curtain. I kept my seat at her feet. 
it my face was hidden in my hands, and in 
spite of all I could do, the tears would flow. I had 
wid aunt Ethel my story, yet this was all th 
swer she gave; these chilling words was th: 
only sympathy my young heart received Oh, 
how I longed for a kind mother to lay her hand 
ipon my head and rejoice with me in my joy. 

Elsy 'Trevors came over the next morning early, 
ond, flying into the breakfast-room, she flung 

r white arms around my neck, and pressed me 
ughtly to her heart. Here was sisterly sympa- 
hy, and I laid my head upon her shoulder and 
sobbed outright. 

“Sweet, sweet Agnes, and you are really going 
be my sister. Iam so glad, and dear Robert 
0, is So very happy.” 

And thus Elsy ran on for a while, and then she 
sat down gravely by my side,and we spent a 
pleasant hour together that morning. 

Aunt Ethel gave Robert ‘l'revors a chill consent. 

You may marry Agnes, if you like,” she said, 
“I am indifferent about the matter.” 

Robert smiled when he told me this. “T will 
take you away from Firwood soon, Agnes: for I 
vin quite sure you must be heart-weary of all this 
‘illness and gloom.” 

Sol was, and when I thought of Robert’s wide 
and generous love, I constantly rejoiced, and my 

y was great and perfect. 

One fair morning, when Elsy and I sat together, 








she told me with smiles and blushes, that she had 
given her heart away, ‘‘to one noble and good;” 
she quickly added, ‘sand here, Agnes, is his minia- 
ture. Ah, you will see he is handsomer than 
Robert.” 

I looked at Ray Somers’ face closely; it was 
young and joyous, but not so tine and earnest in 
expression as Robert’s. Oh, no! and so I told 


Elsy, but ske only shook her head and laughed. 








CHAPTER III. 
STRUGGLES. 

“Robert’s temper is haughty and jealous, yet, 
Agnes, my boy is noble, and these are his only 
faults, but Tam sure you will be happy toge- 
ther,” and Mrs. Trevors smiled as she stooped 
down and kissed my cheek, but I felt a strange, 
undefinable dread chill my very soul. It passed 
away directly, though, when I went into the 
hall, and met Robert, he locked so brig 
and handsome; and as we walked together upon 
the piazza, and I listened to the pleasant, tender 
words his rich voice murmured in my ear, I quite 
forgot my momentary uneasiness. And we were 


anny ' } 
apy: aS. A 











my happiness was sweet and per- 
t, and in it, I remembered not that I had once 


een @ Wanderer in rt 


‘ ? 
Lue Gesert. 
* * * * * * > * 


Doctor Blyth paused at the foot of the stairs 
and when I came near him I saw that his usu- 
ally smiling face wore a grave look. 

“Now, Agnes,”’ Sa 
upon my shoulder, ‘‘don’t get frightened, child, 
if I tell you a little bit of sad news.”’ 

I tried to be calm, but my heart began to beat 
very quickly—why, I scarcely knew. 

“[ have just come from ‘the Grange’ this 
morning,’’ and Doctor Blyth hesitated for a mo- 
ment, but it was only a moment; for, directly he 
cleared his throat, and went on. ‘Agnes, dear, 
your friend, Mr. Trevors, has not been well 
for a long time: he has had reason to fear an af- 
fection of the lungs, and his symptoms have of 


’ 


1 he, laying his broad hand 


late become more alarming and decided. This 
morning, Doctor Graham and I he!d a consulta- 
tion, and we advised him to spend the winter in 
So, if Mr. Trey rs leaves 
you soon—but, Agnes, poor child, how white you 
are.”’ 

I did not answer the old doctor: my fingers 
seemed to get stiff and nerveless, and the roses I 
held in my apron fe}l suddenly to the floor—a 
strange, choking sensation came over me, and [ 
leaned heavily upon the balustrade. Doctor 
Blyth thought I was going to faint, and he 
opened the hall-door, and turned to call Marga- 
ret, but the fresh breeze swept in and seemed to 
give me sudden strength, so I checked him. 

“Tam not sick, doctor, only frightened,” I 
gasped; ‘‘so please, do not call any one.”’ 

“I was too rough, too hasty, Agnes, in telling 
you all this; but don’t lose heart, the danger is 
very far off yet. Now, go in the library, and 
lie down upon the sofa for awhile: you Jook pale 
and weak, even yet,” then the kind, old doctor 
went up stairs, and [ walked mechanically into 
the library. AsIsat there, I began to ponder 


some warmer climate 
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ARTHUR'S TiO 


over all Doctor Blyth had told me. I remem- 
bered, oh, yes! I remembered, too well, the 
ebright, re i spots which had tlushed Robert’s 
cheeks for many weeks, and the annoying, te- 
‘hich he could not conceal; and 
1 him complain of a pain in his 
had spoken of all these things 
r he had only a cold, which would 
SOON pass aw And now I recalled Elsy’s 
anxious glances, and Mrs. troubled 
tone, w! speaking one evening of her husband 


di: us cough whic 
once I had hear 
breast, but h 
lightly, sayin 
ay. 
Trevors’ 


He had died with consumption; and she added, 
with a sigh, that she sometimes feared Robert 
had inherited his father’s constitution. I under- 


these things at the then I 
msuspecting peace; now the truth burst 
force. Robert, in his 


stood non time; 





upon me with stunning 
deep | r me, had kept this whole matter 
careft iled from my knowledge, but I 
had grown wise with fearful haste. I had not 
seen Robert for a day or two, the weather had 


been stormy, but he had written playful, a 

waking ligh f his cold, 
yand his mother for keeping | 
uy the notes in my writing-desk:; 
p, and read them one by one, and 
when I had finished, I pressed my hands over my 
eyes, an iL as one in great sorrow and 

I'he anticipation of a woe is often 
r than the woe itself, and my fore- 

hat wretched morning were bitter 
Blyth came in, and said some 


tionate n ly ¢ and 
blaming |} 
home. Th 


I pic 


\ 


lim a 
ke | 
mute 
motion 

times great 
bodings u 


indeed 


wordsof comfort,and then. he spoke of aunt Ethel. 
“fam Agnes, your aunt is growing 
weaker, and yet I can perceive no actual disease, 


but I h think she will be spared to you 

through tI 
The 3e word 

Doctor B 


winter.’’ 

hocked and pained me, and when 
rode away, | hastened aunt 
Aunt Ethel was sleeping, so I sat 


to 


r.nel § ro 


down q beside her; in a little while she 
opened her « and fixed them, with a full 
stare, upon my face 


“Oh, 2 
head, will i 
and coar 

I did as aunt Ethel desired, and it was a plea- 
sure to m r to her comforts, although she 
acknow i my service by a cold “thank you,”’ 
er intimated that she was weary 


Agnes? Well, just bathe my 
Margaret’s hand feels so rough 


and dir 


of m So I left aunt Ethel, and went 
down stairs, | not until she had fallen into an 
other calin p, and as [ looked at her, I was 


1 of her fair portrait in the par- 
i I pined for leave to love aunt Ethel, 
ny sorrows. 
ice, a dear familiar voice, 


re 


again 
] r,anaa 
and t I 

Suddeniy a 
my eat 

“Just stop, now, Allan, I will find your young 
mistress, myself,’ and before the servant could 
answer, quick feet crossed the hall, and Robert 
Trevors stood in the room, by my side. A mist 
came over my eyes; the grim old portraits and 
the rich furniture seemed 
saw nothing—nothing but J 
face, and in a little time, even that grew dim, for 
great tears blinded me. My grief seemed to 
puzzle Robert, yet he spoke playfully. 


fell on 


to fade away, and 1} 
tobert’s fine, earnest } 


Agnes, what a welcome, and I have not 
o days! Nay, if I had thought 
rry, | would not 
‘and Robert smiled as 
ne, but still I wept. 

little while, 
rhtening you with 
he not, Agnesé 
and Robert 


“Oh, 
seen you for tw 
you would have been 
have come this afternoon, 
he drew his chair near mi 

‘*] suspect,’’ said he, in a 
Doctor Blyth has been ft 
some sad tale about me 
Look up, darling, and tell 
spoke gravely now. 

So I told him all. 

“If Thad known of this before: if even the 
slightest intimation had been given me, then [ 
could have prepare imyself: I could have 
Robert! it has come upon me so 
suddenly, with such crushing weight 

‘*Agnes, | did not t to give you 
alarm, for [ hoped, eventually, these symptoms 
would vanish. I could not bear to wring your 
heart with, perhaps, idle dread and sorrow, so | 
have been silent but really, to be candid, I do 
seem to grow better, and I cannot hide from 

is to be done for 


very S 


**that 
Lat 


Has 


me,”’ 


been 
strong: but oh 


wa needless 


not 
myself the truth that all 
me, must be donequick|y 

A shuddering came over me, and I clasped 
n both of mine, but I did 


that 


Robert's hand tightly i 

not speak: I could not. 

Oh, Agnes, d so: but IT have 

spoken too gloomily—look up, love: look at me, and 
a sick or dying man 


tell me if [ seem to you | 
No»! there was no deathly pallor on Robert 
and bea 


Trevors’ face: his eyes were br rht 
his cheek flushed, per too deeply, yet h 
looked healthy and joyous. 

“If it were not for those little red spots upon 
your cheeks, Robert, | should say you were per- 
fectly well.” 

Robert smiled as I spoke, but the next instant 
the low, hacking coug again, and he 
got up hastily, and went to the window. 

‘‘Now, Agnes, I do not suppose I am yet so 
very ill,’’ said he, returning to my side, ‘‘only my 
symptoms are threatening, and mother and Elsy 
have grown very restless, and anxious about me. 
And the physicians advise a winter in a warm 
climate, so [ inust go away soon, for life has be- 
vome doubly precious to me.’’ Then Robert told 
me fully of hts plans, and tinished by urging m¢ 
to marry him immediately. ‘ 


> not tremble 


wer 
haps, 


h stole on 


“Our weddinz-day will only come a few 
months sooner, darling un we at first antici- 
pated, but that is nothing. I cannot go away 


{ may never return: and 


without you, Agnes 
N Ww, 


if [ am to die, 1 must have you with me. 
lon't shake your surely, you will not 
waver here.”’ try 

Dear Robert! how handsome he looked as he 
talked thus earnestly. My first impulse was t 
fling my arms around his neck, and te!l him how 
gladly I would go with him to the very ends 0 
the earth, but I checked myself. For, oh, with 
sudden, chilling weight fell on my heart the 
memory of aunt Ethel, sick, lonely ‘aunt Ethel! 
I could not go and leave her. Aunt Ethel’s life 
was slowly cbbing away. I could not forsake 
}her now. I could not leave her to die, with none 
} but servants near was silent. Robert 
) looked searchingly in my face. 
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FIRWOOD. 


«You do not speak, Agnes; you surely do not 
hesitate? you cannot refuse me this request!” 

‘Robert,’ I calmly answered, ‘‘your claims 
are sweetly binding upon me, but there are others 
—aunt Ethel’’— 

‘| know what you are going to say,” he broke 
in, impatiently, ‘“‘you want to stay, and nurse 
your aunt Ethel; that cold, stern woman, who 
joves you not: and you will let me go away sick 
and lonely, to die perhaps in some far-off Jand. 
Oh, Agnes, if your love fails here, 1 have been 
bitterly mistaken in you.” 

How these harsh words stung me! but they 
came from Robert, and [ answered gently — 

“No, no, my love does not fail; you, indeed, 
are dearer to me than al! the world, but if I go 
away and Jeave aunt Ethel, so desolate, and, it 
may be, upon her dying bed, will I be in the 
path of duty? Oh, Robert, she is indeed stern 
and cold, but to her I owe very much. [lad it 
not been for aunt Ethel, I would have been a 
beggar.” 

“| know all you would say, Agnes, but I am 
not convinced. You have pledged yourself to be- 
come my wife, then surely no one’s claims can be 
so sacred, so strong as mine—but I will not urge 
you any longer, this evening: to-morrow morn- 
ing I will come to learn your decision—so, good- 
bye,’ and Robert turned off half haughuly. 

I did not rise from my seat. Ilaid my head 


upon the table, and the long curls fell over my | 


face, and hid it completely. Robert thought | 


wept, and he came instantly to my side. 
“Forgive my hastiness, but the prospect of 

going away without you, half maddened me 

but you will not send me from you lonely and 


wretched? I will come to-morrow, darling, then 
you will tell me that you have consented,” and 
Robert kissed me tenderly. He went away di- 
rectly, and I was left alone. So» I sat before the 
little table, motionless and sad; the sunlight had 
long died away, and the room was growing dark 
with night shadows, whilst over my soul already 
crept darker shadows, sad furebodings of a fear- 
ful desolation. 

And I went a little while to aunt Ethel’s 
room. She was sitting in her easy-chair, but she 
seemed sick and languid. I sat the light upon 
the mantel, and then I knelt down on the floor 
bestde aunt Ethel, andI told her all; I kept back 
nothing, but I looked in vain in her face for sym- 
pathy. Aunt Ethel spoke at last. 

‘Robert Trevors wishes you to marry him, 
and go to the South, this winter—do so if you 
please, it does not matter much to me. Marga- 
retand the rest of the servants can attend to 
me,’’ and this was her answer. 

Oh, how it chilled me! If aunt Ethel had only 
bid me stay, then duty would have seemed 
easier, but she would not, and her icy indiffer- 
ence cut me to the heart. I left aunt Ethel’s 
side, and sat down far from her, and then there 
was silence, deep silence in the room; but, after 


atime, aunt Ethel murmured some words, and 


her voice was broken with sobs, and I listened 
4S One in a dream— 
“Oh, Agnes, do not leave me! do not leave 
me!” and this was all that I heard, for I stole 
Vou. ITI.—No. 2. 4 


{1 must remain. 
{out with such torturing earnestness, that I knew 
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from the room the next minute. I knew aunt 
Ethel either spoke these words when sleeping, 
or believed herself alone, and I shrunk from 
her, knowing that I overheard her. But did 
aunt Ethel really love me? Gloomy, cold aunt 
Ethel! had she indeed a heart? and I wondered 
greatly. 


* * * » . * * * 


In the solitude of my own chamber, in the so- 
lemn night hour, began a fearful struggle. With 
conscience my heart battled sharply, and so equal 
was the strife that I knew, not which would be 
the victor. I looked back over my desolate life, 
and vividly came before me all aunt Ethel’s 
gloomy, unchanging coldness) She had never 
loved me. She had never thrown one ray of 
sunshine over my pathway. But, Robert, dear 
Robert Trevors, in his wide and generous love, 
my soul had walked along exultingly; he had led 
me from the desert; his affection so true and ear- 
nest, ‘shad turned the bitters waters into sweet.” 
I was Robert Trevors’ plighted wife, and now he 
called me to redeem my vows, and go with him 
upon his pilgrimage. I loved Robert. I pined 
to be with him. My heart besought with ago- 
nized pleadings to be always near him. But 
dared I trample upon duty? Aunt Ethel, cold, 
unsympathizing, though she was, had been my 
first friend; was not her claim upon me the earliest 
and the strongest? I could not leave aunt Ethel 
to die amongst servants. I could not forsake her. 
But against this my heart cried 


not what to do. 1 opened God's blessed Book, 
and when I had read some of its lovely precepts 
[ grew calmer, and I knelt down to pray. I 
knew the gracious ‘‘God-Man,” our “own High 
Priest,’’ ‘could be touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities,” and this knowledge made me 
linger with sweet hope at the ‘‘Mercy Seat.” 

And when I rose from my knees my chamber 
of weeping and prayer had become one of 
vision. I seemed to stand beside my father’s 
coffin in a far-off city—a stately and beautiful 
woman bent to kiss his brow, and she wept over 
him—then she took me by the hand, and wiped 
away my tears, and her words were gentle. And 
so, step by step, I went over my life with aunt 
Ethel, even from the very beginning; and I saw, 
that although frigid and cold, yet she had shield- 
ed me carefully from poverty—she had met me 
for every want. 

‘(Honor thy father and thy mother,” God’s 
own command, issued with awfal thunderings 
and lightnings from Mount Sinai. It seemed to 
be written as in letters of fire against me—and 
again I prayed for strength. Duty laid plainly 
before me. Aunt Ethel had filled, for many 
years, the place of my parents; reverence was 
due to her, and in her ‘dark days” I could not— 
I dared not forsake her. And I Jecided, but not 
without the bitterest struggles, to remain at Fir- 
wood. That night my sleep was troubled, and 
in my dreams I saw a rugged path, dark and 


‘dreary, stretching far before me, and if ever my 


feet sought to turn from it, a voice rang in 
ears—‘‘ This is the way, walk ye in it.” 


my 





CHAPTER IV, 
THR RUGGED PATH. 

Faithful emblems of my own dead hopes were 
those withered roses lying upon the hall floor. 
Margaret swept the crushed crimson heap away, 
and | passed on silently to the breakfast room. 
And, as the morning wore away, my heart grew 
heavy and sad. [ dreaded Robert. I shrank 
from his reproaches—his entreaties. And at last | 
Robert came. He entered the room with a 
bright smile and a joyous greeting, but I scarcely 
answered him. I looked upon the floor, and my 
heart beat quickly. 

“Now, Aznes, sweet, for your decision; but 
I know it already—of course, you will go with 
me?” and Robert flung himself upon the sofa be- 
side me. 

I hesitated a moment, and in that moment I 
cried to God for strength, and then I spoke. I 
told Robert all. Ikept not back from him my 
grievous struggle. I hid from him nothing. 
Once or twice his face flushed deeply and he 
strove to speak; but I went on calmly and so- 
Jemnly, and, when I had finished, I pressed my 
hands over my eyes, and bowed myself before 
the storm. And it came. Oh! what a torrent 
of wild entreaties, bitter reproaches and, stern 
upbraidings did Robert pour forth, mingled all 
the while with a strange, touching tenderness 
which made me weep and trembie. 

“Oh! Robert, be calm,” I pleaded; ‘have, 
mercy on me. How can you urge me to trample 
so completely on duty?” 

“TI recognize no duty here, Agnes,” was the 
cold reply. ‘‘You owe nothing to your aunt 
she merits nothing at your hands. She has even 
bid you leave her; and yet, with a strange per- 
versity, you turn from me and cling to her. Oh! 
woman, so beloved! where now is all your love 
for me? It has fleeted by like a mist. Fool that | 
I was ever to trust in it. But, Agnes, is there 
no pity in your heart? Cannot your unnatural 
resolution be shaken?” and Robert looked im- 
ploringly in my face. Yet I was firm, even 
though my heart seemed almost breaking, even 
although my tears fell as a blinding shower. I 
dared not turn from duty, and, upheld by ‘‘the 
Deliverer’s own right arm,”’ I grew strong. 

“Tempt me no longer, Robert. I do love you 
better than any one on earth; yet I cannot go 
with you.” 

And again flashed out Robert's haughty, 
jealous spirit. Mrs. Trevors had warned me of 
it, but I did not dream of its fierce bitterness. I 
bore Robert's reproaches calmly; but, at last, he 
blamed me with sordid, mercenary designs. 

“[ understand your motives, Agnes, and you 
cloak them under the hypocritical garb of duty. 
Your are lingering near your aunt Ethel to cheat 
her into leaying you all her fair lands and goodly 

SSessions. — 

With this unjust taunt sprang up all the pride 
of my nature, and I turned haughtily from Ro- 
bert. I bade him leave me, and leave me for 

ever. 
“You have been unjust, unmercifal with me, 
Robert, and I will listen to you no longer.” 
Robert Trevors gave me no answer. He leaned 
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his head upon the mantel, and for a time there 
was deep silence in the room. 

“Oh! Robert, shall we not part kindly?” and 
I laid my hand half timidly upon his shoulder. 

Robert drew me closely to his bosom. He 
wept over me. He pressed many kisses upon my 
lip and brow, and then he pushed me wildly 
from him. 

‘‘Henceforth, we are to one another as stran- 
gers; but, oh! this fearful work has not been 
mine. God bless you, Agnes! Farewell now, 
and let it, indeed, be for ever.’ 

When at last I raised my head, I was alone. 
Robert had gone. Then against duty did my 
heart leap up in fierce rebellion; and, kneeling 
by the window with outstretched arms and 
choking sobs, I cried— 

‘Oh! Robert, Robert, come back.” 

Bat he did not hear me—he was already too 
far off. The sun shone, the birds sung, and the 
waters dashed on gladly; but I—I, a miserable 
weeper, still lingered upon my knees, and the 
cry of my heart was— 

“Oh! Robert, Robert, come back.” 

T awoke as from a deep sleep, and I found my- 
self upon my own bed. For a moment, I won- 
dered how I came there, and then I remembered, 
when I arose from my knees, by the window, 
that I had crept up stairs, and shut myself in my 
own room. My head had whirled strangely, a 
noise of many waters had seemed to fill my ears, 
and, with a sudden swelling of the heart, I had 
fallen upon my bed. So I had awakened now, 
not from sleep, but from a swoon—a swoon of 
misery; and vividly came back every torturing 
memory. Margaret came to me with her tea- 
tray, but I sent her away directly, for I could 
not eat, and the kind, old woman went down 
stairs, grieved because I seemed so sick. 

Days passed by, and I bore my sorrows un- 
complainingly. I was calm, for I had gained 
that strength which none but a woman can attain 

—a strength made perfect through silent wretch- 
edness. No tidings from ‘the Grange.’’ Elsy 
stood aloof from me, and [ saw neither her or 
Mrs. Trevors. Robert Trevors had gone to the 
city, Doctor Blyth told me, nor was he expected 
home again before his departure for the South. 

I heard the footsteps, but [ did not look up; 
then, directly, two loving arms were laid around 
my neck; a soft cheek came close to mine, and 
Elsy, sweet Elsy Trevors, knelt by my side. 
With a glad cry of surprise, I pressed her to my 
heart, and we mingled our tears together. 

“Now,” said Elsy, tying on her bonnet, ‘‘now, 
dear Agnes, I have told you all, and I must go. 
I could not leave ‘the Grange’ without coming to 
see you once again. I will not say any more 
about Robert. Perhaps you have done right, but, 
Agnes, I will always love you.” 

I watched Elsy from the hall door for a little 
while, and then I went back to my room, some- 
what comforted in heart by her visit. Ina day 
or two, Mrs. Trevors and her daughter left ‘the 

| Grange,” and it was desolate again. They were 
| to meet Robert in the city, and accompany him 
}to the South; and, before very long, I heard of 
‘ their departure thither. 
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FIRWOOD. 


And the wailing winds of Autumn swept 
again over earth, and they found me where they 
had left me one little year before—a wanderer in 
the desert. Oh! more than that—a sorrowing 
pilgrim in a rugged path. 

And time passed by, and aunt Ethel grew 
weaker each day, so that, before the first snows 
fell, she could no longer sit up in her easy chair. 
Aunt Ethel never spoke to me of Robert Trevors, 

nd although she constantly now required my 


attention, | could in no wise trace the slightest | 
Sometimes, } 
] thought she seemed harsher and colder than | 


s fvening of her heart towards me. 


ever. And for aunt Ethel I had given up every- 
thing, all my sweet, sweet happiness; and (his 
was my recompense—unsympathizing, icy in- 
difference. Oh! was not mine a starless sky? 
The gloom of desolation fell over my soul, and 
for a season I walked in ‘‘great darkness.” But 
it was not always thus. ‘The “Comforter” was 
gracious; He put far from me all my dark re- 
pinings and selfish grief, and gave me instead pa 
tience and resignation. So that, although my 
path was rugged, a light, ‘‘not of this world, but 


from Heaven,’’ streamed oftentimes across it. 


And I learned that duty’s ways ‘‘are ways of 
pleasantness and peace.” 
, * . > 


* * * * 


I looked out, and could see nothing but faded 
grass, leafless trees, and a dull, stormy sky. A 
bleak afternoon it was, more like Winter than 
Spring, although now the middle of March. All 
was gloom and desolation without; and within 
was the awful desolation of death. For, when I 
turned from the window, my eyes fell upon a 
~ffin, with heavy, velvet trappings; and, when 
I bent over that coffia, I saw within it the pale 
and shrouded form of aunt Ethel. Kneeling in 
that death chamber, I wept; and time flew by, 
and the light came in through the crape fes- 
tooned windows dim and faintly, but still I lin- 
gered by aunt Ethel’s side. In the midst of my 
meliness, a strange, sweet memory came sooth- 
ingly across my heart, and it was this:—But a 

tule while before aunt Ethel's death, she called 
me to her side, and grasping my hands tightly 

hers, thus had she spoken— 

‘Agnes, I know all you have done for me. I 
km not ignorant of the sacrifice you made for my 
sake. Before I die, let me thank you; before | 
lie let me tell you that all your kindness fell 
pleasantly upon my heart, but I have been stern 
aud cold, poor chil?. Your life has been dreary, 
yet I dared not do otherwise, I could not. Agnes, 
forgive me.’’ 

And, when I weepingly stooped down to kiss 
aunt Ethel, she flung her arms around my neck. 
And in that close embrace, that solemn death- 
struggle, did I learn, but not till then, that aunt 
Ethel /oved me. Aunt Ethel, though a stern and 
gloomy woman, was a follower of ‘the meek 
and lowly Jesus,’”’ and in His name she laid her 
down, and slept in peace. A white, fair stone 
marks aunt Ethel’s resting-place, and upon its 
broad surface is but her name—Ethel Correyl. 

And aunt Ethel’s will was read. Firwood, its 
rich furniture, and goodly lands, with a small 
annuity, was my portion. To Margaret, she left 
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a legacy; but the bulk of aunt Ethel’s property 
—and it was great—she willed to charitable pur- 
poses; and her will closed with these words:— 

‘‘Riches have been to me a sharp thorn—a sore 
evil. In their possession I have been cursed. In 
mercy, then, to my niece, Agnes Field, I have 
thus disposed of my property. If she sees not 
my wisdom in this thing now, the light of eter- 
nity will one day reveal it to her. 

“Ernet Correyu.” 
CHAPTER V. 
A BLIGHTED HEART. 

Doctor Blyth looked up at aunt Ethel’s picture, 
and then he sighed. 

“Yes! Agnes, I remember your aunt, just as 
you see her there; a fair young creature, knowing 
nothing but joy. And you want to hear her his- 
tory? Well, listen now, and I will tell it to 
you.” 

" So T drew my chair near the old man, and I sat 
by his side all that pleasant afternoon, listening 
to his sad, sad story. 

Ethel Field was an orphan heiress, young and 
beautiful—she had many suitors, but one she 
loved passing well. The wedding-day came on, 
and soon would Ethel have been the bride of 
Richard Ivers, but they were parted suddenly, 
and for ever. In an unguarded moment, when 
Richard little dreamed that Ethel was near, he 
spoke heartlessly of her love for him, and declared 
openly that he had sought her for her gold alone. 
Ethel turned from the window sick at heart. She 
wrote a bricf, haughty note to Richard Ivers, re- 
leasing him instantly from his engagement, and 
forbidding him ever again to seek an interview 
with her. Ethel Field was more blest than she 
dreamed of in being freed from Richard Ivers, for 
he was weak and unprincipled, but she had loved 
and trusted him, and woman-like, she grieved 
silently and bitterly. Yet from this crushing 
blow, Ethel Field at length arose. And time 
went by and again Ethel loved—Charles Correyl 
became her husband, and for a while Ethel was 
completely happy. Then came dissensions bitter 
and heart-crushing, and Ethel woke once more 
to the terrible truth that she had been wooed and 
won for her gold. Charles Correyl and his wife 
were upon the eve of separation, when death 
called him from earth, and thus parted them. 
Then Ethel Correyl, a sad, changed woman, with 
hopes blighted, and faith shivered, gave herself 
up to sullen gloom and chill distrust, and as time 
went on, these feelings gained strength and grew 
apace. For from all those whom she had loved 
or leaned upon, did Ethel Correy] receive treachery 
and ingratitude, and ever suspecting the faintest 
friendly office to be paid but to her gold, she viewed 
if as a curse exceedingly great and grievous. 
Aunt Ethel had loved my father, but he married 
to displease her, and angry and grieved with him, 
from that hour she shut the door of her heart 
against loving any of the humanrace. And aunt 
Ethel brought me to Firwood—she provided for 
my wants, she shielded me from harm; but that 


‘was all—she gave me no sweet love, no sympath 


—she had them not in her soul; they were dead, 
But before aunt Ethel passed away from earth. 
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her heart got up with a shivering sigh from How Elsy Somers laughed and cried over me; 
its long sleep, and that sigh and that awakening and, when we both grew calmer, she sat down 
was for me, for me. Oh, blessed knowledge! Was on the sofa, very close to my side. 


not fA:s a wide and sweet recompense for all my ‘I must not forget my mission, dear Agnes,” 
she said, gravely. *‘Robert is with me now. Le 


sullering ¢ a 
loves you as dearly as ever. He has mourned 

CHAPTER VI. bitterly over the past. He pines for your forgive- 

“GREEN PASTURES.” ness. Agnes, shall he not have it? Will you 


And I was mistress of Firwood. In my bouse- not see Robert? Will you not hear his story 
hold I made no changes. Margaret and the old from his own lips? He loves you, darling, so 
servants I had known from childhood still staid) yery much.” 
with me. I wasvery lonelyin my grand, gloomy A gush of new, overpowering happiness came 
home. I had few neighbors, and those few had over me, and silently the great tears fell, swect 
always been timid and unfrequent visitors at Fir-{ and blissful. 
wood; moreover, they were in no wise congenial } ‘‘Those tears have answered me, Agnes.’’ 
tome. So my life passed along sluggishly. Then Elsy released herself gently from my arms. 

Then I sat and mused over all Doctor Blyth} She got up from the sofa, and I knew that she 
had told me. Mrs. Trevors was dead. Elsy efi the room. I heard her voice faintly, as ata 
Trevors and Ray Somers were married, and 1t/ distance, and she seemed to speak to some one 
was said they soon would come from the city to} upon the lawn. Again the door opened, anda 
live at “‘the Grange.” How sweetly this news) step fell on the carpet—a strangely familiar step, 
fell on my heart. When Elsy came I would no} but it was not Elsy’s. Stil I wept on, and my 
longer be desolate. Robert Trevors was better, ' hands were tightly pressed over my eyes. Some 
Doctor Blyth said, much better, and he was yet one sat down beside me; an arm stole around 
unmarried, and this was all I heard of him. Where my waist, and a voice, a dear, well-known voice, 
Robert was I knew not. Two years since aunt’ said to me— 

Ethel’s death—yes! that and even more, for it ‘*Agnes, sweet Agnes, will you not speak to 
was Autumn now, and she had died in the early } me?” 
Spring. Bat it was fully three years since Robert’ Then T looked up, and my eyes rested upon 


Trevors and I had parted, the handsome, beaming face of Robert Trevors: 
And ‘the Grange’ was openedagain. As yet aud, with a cry of great and perfect joy, I laid 
none but servants were there, and Eisy Somers my head down upon his shoulder, and we wept 
and her hi usban: 1 still linge red i in the city. together. 
* * * * * * * * * 


* os * + 

eciaaied poured out my coffee, and then she “Now, you have heard my story. I have been 

got up to leave the room, but ere her fingers g restless wanderer, sad and weary- hearted. ever 
touched the door handle, she turned suddenly to- since I left you. And you, too, have suffere: 

Oh! Agnes, you were right, three years ago, 


wards me. 
ty: 


“I forgot to tell you, Miss Agnes, that Ray when you so nobly refused to trample upon di 
Somers and his wife came to ‘the Grange’ last and my selfish heart, in spite of itself, did you 
night, and Allan did hear in the village this. then full homage, although I acted so heartlessly 
morning, that Mr. Robert was with them, but I and madly. Even though I left you in anger, | 
in not exactly sure if tis is true.”’ felt that no other woman could ever be so dear t 

Tben Margaret went out and I was left alone. me as you, and I resolved, if I should live to re- 
Yet not alone either, for memories painful, yet turn, and find you yet unchanged, that I would 
beloved, suddenly were with me. With Robert's seek your presence, and lay my heart again be- 
name a whole host of feelings, which long had fyre you. Ob! Agne 8, can you forgive me?”’ 
slumbered, quickly awoke, and in their presence! In a woman’s soul, the waters of resentment 
I wept exceedingly. And going to the window are speedily dried up, and I had long before for- 
as I had done one Winter's morning years before, gotten the darkened past. So, in that fair, sun- 
again [ looked out towards ‘“‘the Grange,” and’ get hour, with no hesitating trust, I again 
while I stood there, two figures came in view, pledged my faith and love to Robert Trevors. 
pacing slowly upon the broad piazza. I knew That night, I wept be‘ore the “Merc; Seat,” 
Elsy Somers, for her dear, bright face was towards but mine were not tears of sorrow. I was a re- 
me; her companion I could not for a moment see, joicing weeper. God had been very merciful to 








but when he raised his head, I gave a faint cry, me. “along the rugged path I had been Jed ten- 
and leaned heavily against the window; for there, derly, and now I was brought into “green pas- 
in the fair light of that Autumn morning, I again: tures,” fair and goodly. 

beheld Robert Trevors. In alittle while I drew “Oh! Agnes, do yt u remember my cruel taunt 
the folds of the curtain before me, and looked cau- to you about your aunt Ethel’s fortune, that 
tiously out. Flsyand her brother seemed to be’ morning we parted? Yes, I will speak of it. | 
talking gravely and earnestly. Tears were in have hated myself for those words a thousand 
Elsy’s eyes, aud Robert's tine face looked flushed time since. And I rejoice that you are no heiress. 
and troubled. Once he smiled, Oh! how that I am rich, dear Agnes, and we will have gold 
mournful smile thrilled me, and falling upon my enough for all our wants,”’ and Robert looked 
knees, my heart sent forth the pleading cry of with kindly, smiling eyes in my face. 

years before, “Robert, oh, Robert, come back to Robert Trevors came home from his travels 
me!” ° 3 “ ° * (well and strong again, and the flush of health 
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THE BEAUTIFUL. 


stole back upon his cheek, but Elsy and I 
watched him very closely. Robert thought we 
were too careful of him, but we knew that could 
not be. 

* * * * . * . * 


And we were married the next Spring, one 
bright, sunshiny morning, in the village church. 
Years have gone by since then, but from that 
day, my wedding day, do I date the dawning of 
a life of sweet peace and happiness. Firwood is 
Robert’s home and mine now. It has lost its 
gloom and chillness, and we think it the fairest 
spoton earth. Elsy and Ray Somers live very 
near us, at “the Grange.’’ Doctor Blyth and 
old Margaret have long since ‘‘entered upon their 
rest,”’ but they are remembered yet with tearful 
alfection. Aunt Ethel’s picture still hangs over 
the parlor mantel at Firwood. Sometimes, when 
Robert looks upon it, he is reminded of my years 
of trial and suffering, and he speaks regretfully 
of these. But I always say to hin— 

“Oh! Robert, Robert, God was gracious in 
first placing my feet in a rugged path. I learned 
wise lessons there, and the ending of that path 
was blessed even ‘in green pastures, and by the 
side of still waters ’”’ 





BEAUTIFUL. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 


THE 


‘ST hear thee aay, ‘The Beantifal; what is it?’ 
O, thou art darkly ignorant Be sure 
’Tie no long weary road its form to visit, 
For thou cans’t make it «mile beside thy door. 
Then love the Beautiful!’’ 

Alas! for the heart that asks, ‘“‘What is the 
Beautiful?” Such a question shows that it has 
crept away from the light, and is burrowing, mole- 
‘ke, under the crust of this world, for that, which 
fit could find, it would have no eyes to see. 

Itis most beautiful to Je. Yes, to walk on 
earth, covered with the coarse garments of mor- 
tality; for underneath them we are “trailing 
clouds of glory from God: and the flesh even 
here may be almost glorified by the reflected 
brightness of the spirit. The infant feels the 
beauty of being. As yet hardly conscious of the 
body, the soul flutters above and around, as well 
48 within the child—a bird of Paradise not yet 
accustomed to its earthly cage; it asks no ques 
tions of the Beautiful, but alights beside it every- 
where, and sings with it a familiar song. And 
we must always keep the childhood of our hearts, 
fwe would keep up our acquaintance with the 
Beautiful. 

Ask Nature what the Beautiful is, and she will 
answer with a kiss, Do you not know me? How 
many times in the day has the Beautiful beckoned 
to you from the clouds floating over your head, 
and you did not look up? How often has she 
whispered to you from the pines in the wood, and 
the alders by the stream, and you let harsher 
noises drown her voice? One spire of grass with 
Its one pendant dew-drop waved beside your 
threshold, and you heeded not that you had 
crushed the Beautiful beneath your hasty foot- 
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steps. Walk with your soul’s eyes open, and you 
will see her; and she will 


‘Pitch her tent before you as you move, 
An hourly neighbor.”’ 

Ask Sorrow what the Beautiful is, and she will 
answer with sad, sweet meaning in her eyes, Do 
you not recognize me in my mourning robes? The 
Beautiful—the heart’s Beautiful, that God lent us 
for a little while as a hint of heaven, and that we 
clung to even after He wanted it more than we, 
how Sorrow keeps it alive to us, and we toit! It 
is wrong to look only at the black garments of 
Sorrow, and say that she is gloomy and severe, 
and that we will not have her for a companion. 
If we lift her veil and look into her face, she will 
make us love her, for she is the Beautiful. 

Ask Joy what the Beautjful is, and she will 
laugh at your question, and seize your hand, and 
dance away with you to some group of the merry- 
hearted. For the Beautiful never walks selfishly 
alone, but weeps with the sad and smiles with the 
joyful. Itis Echo, playing among the hills of life, 
and answering to all the voices of the soul that 
call her. 

Grave men have tried to strip the Beautiful of 
her gay robes, and to subdue the mirth of her 
voice; and gay men will not own her when 
dressed in black, and they stop their ears when 
she speaks to them seriously. But they are each 
shortening their own breath, and robbing them- 
selves of their own clothes, when they seek to 
stifle or disrobe her. All the tones of her voice 
are sweet, and all the garments she wears are be- 


;coming; and she oftener puts on the apron of the 


seamstress, and the washerwoman’'s dress, than 
the ermine and jewels of queens. 

God meant that we should walk with the Beau- 
tiful in this world, and so be like her. 

Now, when we are praised for comeliness, or 
commended for goodness, we blush, and look 
foolish, and call it flattery. If we were but what 
we so earnestly wish to be considered, when one 
met us, and said “Thout art beautiful,”’ we should 
reply, ‘‘I am; and [ thank Him for it who made 
me so; and thou mayst become the same, by look- 
ing upon the Beautful.” 

Men make fashions and call them beautiful; 
but they must make themselves cross-eyed before 
they can believe their own words. For the Beau- 
tiful, though robed in endless variety, is ever the 
same, and never wears that which is unfitting or 
unnatural. 

Sweet Mystery! old as the creation, yet young 
as the morning-blown rosebud;—grand as the 
universe, and lowly as the meekest heart;—light 
of the Highest Throne and of the humblest hearth- 
stone, we cannot half know thee, here among the 
shadows that we wrap around ourselves. But we 
will walk with thee, like little children, taking 
hold of thy robes, and following thee to the Shin- 
ing Land, where we shall grow up to know thee 
better, for the Mystery of Life is the Mystery of 
the Beautiful. 





The poor man who envies not the rich, who 
pities his companions in poverty, and can spare 
something for him who is still poorer, is, in the 
realms of humanity, a king of kings. 
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THE SONG OF THE DANUBE. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


No! no! they shall not have it— 
The proud triumphal flood; 
Although, to gain the glorious prize; 
They’d dye it red with blood. 
They shall not have the Danube— 
Though Czar or Kaiser fight 
With ten times fifty thousand men 
To steal it in our sight. 
They shall not have the Danube— 
Nor source, nor course, nor sea, 
They shall not, shall not have it 
The broad, the strong, the free! 


If sunk in sloth, like cowards, 
We let them arm, and take, 
And yield them all they choose to ask, 
For Peace or Mercy’s sake; 
What then? will that suffice them? 
The Danube’s fair and fine, 
But so are Weser, and the Elbe, 
And so is Father Rhine. 
They shall not have the Danube— 
Nor source, nor course, nor sea; 
They shall not, shall not have it— 
The broad, the strong, the free! 


We'll stop them at the threshold— 
’Tis better now than then; 
And show them what a strength there lies 
In arms of honest men. 
We'll yield them not an acre 
By Danube’s rolling tide; 
And call both Crescent and tne Cross 
To aid the rightful side. 
Not no! they shall not have it— 
Nor source, nor course, nor 8ea; 
They shall not have the Danube— 
The broad, the strong, the free! 


SONNETS. 


BY THOS. FE. VAN BEBBER. 


FURNACE 
Oft I frequent a certain wooded height 
Known by the neigbors round, as Furnace Hill: 


HILL. 


A solemn spot it is; recluse and still: 

Gloomy at midday, trod by ghosts at night, 
For ever lonely—though the dear delight 
Of me, and of poor mournful whippoorwill. 

A stream below slow journeying to the mill, 
Meanders through the meads, whilst full in sight, 
Cotoctin all his azure peaks displays. 

Time out of mind—at least so legend says— 

?T has been the poor slave’s favorite burial-ground, 
And many a forgeman swart, of former days, 
After long toil, a peaceful home has found 
Beneath yon chestnuts tall, that shade the mossy 

mound. 
PROSPECT HILL. 

Both when cool] matin and cool vesper dews 
Moisten the earth, I pray thee, lady, seek 
Some tall hill-top, whence many a distant peak, 
In dawn or dusk, swells purpling. Sach far 

views 

Shall sanctify thy spirit, and infuse 
A rosier life into thy rounded cheek, 

Kindling with ever livelier ray, thy meek 
Young eyes, and tinging them with lovelier 
hues. 
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magic play 
OS} ct wide, 


And when, oft seen, at last th: 
Of colors shifiing o’er the p 
Has thrilled through all thy being’s inmost core, 

A transformation away— 

Caught from the horizon’s east and western side, 
Shall brighten thee for ever more and more. 
BUTTERFLY'S EGG 

A seed! An egg! Who that has mused on these, 
Has not, still musing, held his soul more dear, 
And sworn himself immortal? A small sphere! 

A small, round world of untold mysteries! 

An acorn-cup? It holds huge forest-trees. 
A bird’s egg? Eagle’s wings are folded here, 

And melodies unheard by mortal ear, 

And plumes unruffled by an earthly breeze. 
What worlds of wonder in a painted shell! 
And yet, more wonder{ul to reason’s eye 

Are those fine, incor Spicuous ots, which tell 
Mhat in their microscopic globules lie 
Fold within fold enc by strange spell, 
Whole orbs of life, types of man’s 

destiny. 


ne'er to pass 
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HOME PICTURES FRAMED; 


OR, LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS. 

“It grieves me, Mattie, to see you so often 
weeping,’’ said Captain Lee, as he climbed up 
into the travelling wagon, and seated himself be- 
side his wife, who had turned away her head to 
hide the traces of tears from her husband. “If 
I had thought you would have grieved so, after 
leaving the home of your girlhood, I could not 
have subjected you to the trial.”’ 

The poor wife smiled, and, placing her hand 
in her husband’s, murmured 

‘‘Say no more, Allen; we will have a happy 
home beyond the Ohio, even though it be in the 
wild forest. I was thinking of the graves of our 
‘children, and wondering if any kind hand would 
train the white roses and culture the violets. [I 
wept not that I was leaving the home of my 
childhood, for, wherever you are, there is my 
home.”’ 

Captain Lee thought his wife never looked 
lovelier than at that moment, with the light of 
love radiating every feature. 

Allen Lee was one of six families who were 
journeying from their pleasant homes, in New 
York, to our own Ohio, then known as a dense 
forest, inhabited by the Indians and a few hardy 
emigrants. 

It is useless to follow the enterprising travel- 
lers in their long and toilsome march. Needless 
to tell, in this day of peace and hospitality and 
plenty, of how the honest Dutch rebuffed them 
from their doors, and their mistaken hearts, for 
the simple reason—they were Yankees; how, in 
the evenings, the mothers crept slily apart from 
the band of husbands, and huddled together, and 
wept bitter tears; of the noble-hearted fathers 
and brothers keeping guard through the long, 
dark hours, listening to the night-bird, and wolf 
and panther in the wilderness. 

Every night, sweet and soft and strong voices 
blent together in singing a hymn, after Captain 
Lee had read a chapter from the Bible, and then 

/uncle Solomon Hill, rising, reverently said, ‘Let 
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up pray;” and there, with the starry vault above, 
the forest trees around them, they knelt, that 
hardy little band, and fervently invoked the 
blessing of the Father in Heaven. 

After weary weeks of travel through the sweet- 
est wild that nature ever smiled upon, after ford- 
ing streams, some deep and dark and swift, 
others wide and winding and pure as crystal, 
they halted where the oaks were monarchs in size 
and beauty, and a willow-fringed stream flowed 
swifdy, sparkling in the sunshine. The land 
was hill and vale intermingled—a beautiful spot. 
A rude shelter was hastily formed of boughs and 
bark, in a wild nook where a spring gushed forth 
& plentiful supply of good water. 

The little band had become so attached to each 
other that they resolved to select their lands in a 
body. Uncle Solomon chose a quarter section on 
the bank of the stream, running westward over the 
range of hills. Willie Morton, the millwright, 
chose his down by the great bend of the stream, 
thinking of a valuable mill property that, in a 
few years, would be his. OUaptain Lee’s was half 


a mile from uncle Solomon's, half hill and half) 


valley, with a superior growth of timber. 

Judge Coulter chose his, embracing the pret- 
tiest site for a village, while vanity whispered he 
would call it ‘‘Coulterville.” 

Old Pap Bond, with the big family of half- 
naked children, chose two quarters, while mother 
Bond whispered to her bright daughter Nelly, 
“Yon is a choice place to raise flax;” and that 
made Nelly’s girl-heart glad, for she and Tommy 
Hill were to be wed, and like every prudent lass 


who looks to comfort and the days to come, she} 


thought of the nice linen sheets, and table-cloths, 
and towels, and pillow-slips, that she must make 
with her own little, brown hands, before that 
time could be. 


With a friendly spirit uniting them as bro-) 


thers, the husbands and gons, with axes on their 
shoulders, started out, and, at the end of the 


third day, Pap Bond had a rude yet comfortable 


log-cabin reared on his own land. 

Three days more, and there was another little 
home to shelter the dear ones of Captain Lee. 
Was a pretty situation. Great oaks towered 
above the lowly dwelling, and a bright little 
brook sang merrily as it wound along. 


Very soon they were comfortably settled. al- | 


though experiencing privations that in their New 
York homes they would have deemed more than 
they could endure. Then, too, the savages at 
Greentown, five miles up the stream from the 


little settlement, had vowed vengeance on the} 


emigrants, and the fear that they had brought 
their children, from homes and friends and civili- 
zation, to meet, perchance, a horrible death by 
Savage cruelty, was torture to a parent. 

In a few months, things wore a pleasant as- 


pect; and little clearings, with the blue smoke} 


rising from the log and brush heaps, made the 
new cabins seem cheerful and home-like. The 
rough cribs were soon made to hold the yellow 
ears, and rude garden patches did look gaily, 
even though they were quite filled with potatoes 
and turnips and onions, for the house-wives 
would find a strip or corner in which to plant a 


It} 


; bushels and put it on again. 
‘he would always love her next best to his 
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red hollyhock, or gay poppy, or some of the 
sweet, wild flowers with which the wilderness 
was beautified. 

The sturdy hop vine was made to arch over the 
Space between the house and garden, and the blue 
and white morning-glorys, and scarlet flowering 
bean, did a great work towards making tasteful, 
by clambering over the oiled paper windows, and 
Stealing to the roof, where they lay in tangled 
masses, or crept through the crevices into the 
loft, where the children slept. Then, the lithe, 
leafy beeches and maples made the log spring- 
house seem so much cooler and tidier to be bent 
down over it and tied together. 

It was June, and Nelly Bond and Tommy Hill 
were to make the first wedding in the wilderness. 
Just like it is now-a-days, there was buzz and 
bustle and fixing for the event. Pounded corn 
wouldn’t make bread good enough for a wedding. 
Oh! no. The nearest mill was in Knox county. 
Uncle Solomon’s horses were oxen, as were Pap 
Bond’s; so Captain Lee's eldest boy, Frank, was 
to go with their white horse, Granite. Frank 
was only ten years old; yet he had often been to 
mill, and knew the road well, but he always 
dreaded going through the “‘twelve-mile woods,” 
for there was only one house, and that was the 
} widow Lane’s, by the “Forest Fountain.”’ 

Good Mattie Lee put a great piece of corn 
bread and a bit of wild hog meat in the pocket 
‘of the captain’s big-caped overcoat, and fixed it 
on the back of Granite, for Frank to ride on, with 
the injunction: — 

“Now, Frankie, you must get home by noon, 
to-morrow: for the wedding is to be in the even- 
ing, and Nelly said you might come; and more, 
too, son; don’t you know we are to have such 
good cake for breakfast on Sunday morning, and 
} that’s what you like.” 

Leaving Frank to go eighteen miles, and sleep 
on the mill floor, making three or four meals out 
of the contents of the capacious pocket, we will 
look into uncle Solomon's cabin. 

} The rough puncheon floor is nicely sanded, 

thanks to little Kate’s busy hands, and the dishes 
on the rough shelves are arranged so as to show 
the blue roses to the best advantage. Aunt Polly 
is brushing uncle’s fine blue coat, and think- 
ing of the time he wore it when she was the 
bride. 

Tommy is rubbing lard on a queer-looking pair 
of shoes, occasionally pausing and looking down 
the valley towards neighbor Bond’s. He had 
heard Nelly say they would have to borrow his 
mother’s bake-kettle, or they would have nothing 
to make tea in—he knows she will come after it, 
and he thinks he had better go and help her carry 
it home. 

} Mother Bond opened her brown eyes very wide 
} when Frank came with the fine yellow meal, and 
told her he did not know what he would have 
' done, had it not been for the widow Lane, for 
} when opposite her house, old Granite got fright- 
‘ened and threw him off with the meal, and Mrs. 
‘Lane, dear, good woman, shouldered the two 
Frank declared 


‘ mother. 
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We girls would blush rosily with our conye- 
nient kitchens, parlors, dining and sleeping rooms, 
compared with Pap Bond’s little square cabin, 
whose own room was kitchen, parlor and hall, 
combined. 

Even though they had but one room, and that 
one half fire-place, it resembled a wood nymph’s 
leafy bower. 

Mother Bond had consented to cook out of 
doors, under the gnarled maple, and Nelly had 
filled the spacious fire-place with leafy bushes, 
and the broad stone hearth with a carpeting of 
green moss, fresh gathered from the wild rocks 
down in Sylvan Dell. 

Then from among the rank grass that edged the 
stream, she had untwined the wild creeper vines, 
and made them to twine among the boughs in 
the fire-place, and all about the old “Buckeye 
clock” on the wall, and the prim portrait of her 
grandmother, and the sober-faced picture of Gen. 
Washington on horseback. ’ 

On the mantle was a great pitcher filled with 
sweet flags and wild red roses, and the drooping 
and fragrant pond lily, and the long, leafy stalks 
of the raspberry, bending over till they glassed 
themselves in the little mirror that modestly perch- 
ed itself above a a snowy diaper towel, that bore 
the impress of the smooth, hot iron. A pretty 
quilt—not of fancy pattern though; not the 
**Wreath of Roses,” or “Flower of Paradise,’’ or 
‘Love in Eden’’—nothing to make one sad in 
thoughts of aching heads, lustreless eyes, worn 
fingers, and a life passing away in stitches—but 
a plain blue and white ‘‘nine patch’’ covered the 
only bed in the tidy room. 


‘hey were a motley group—the hardy, sun- 


burnt men, women and children, congregated to- 
gether to witness the first wedding in the wilder- 
ness. The clergyman was a plump, rosy old man, 
brimming over with good humor, and loved Nelly 
almost as well as he loved his only daughter, 
Annie May. 

Tommy, in his father’s coat, looked like some- 
thing pertaining to the garment. The skirts were 
long, and seem disposed to crowd each other at 
the extremities, while the high, stiff collar, gave 
his head the appearance of a tortoise peeping from 
its shell, or, to speak in poetical parlance, of a 
rose-bud just bursting. The pants were made of 
good, stout tow linen, rather tight, and so short 
as to give tangible proof of his being mortal flesh 
and blood. Nelly looked as a bride would be ex- 
pected to appear in 1811. She was a sweet girl, 
though the free summer winds and golden sun- 
shine had dallied unmolested with her fresh com- 


plexion, and made it a little shade darker than} 
5 


nature designed 
Her dress was a checked linen, yellow and 


white, with a snowy cambric apron, all ironed ! 


into pretty diamond checks. Her plump neck 
and shoulders were covered with a handkerchief, 
white as was her apron, neatly pinned down at 


the corners, to look woman/y, as Lucy Morton re- | 


marked when she pinned it precisely between the 
shoulders. 
A full bordered lace cap, with white bows and 
white rose-buds with leaves, completed her attire. ; 
She looked bright and happy, except when her 
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gaze fell on the sorrowing face of her mother. 
Nelly was the eldest born, and the first one to 
leave the home circle. When the ceremony wag 
over, and they had sung that old hymn about 
Isaac and Rebecca, the lady guests pinned up 
their best gowns, and laying aside their Sunday 
caps, assisted mother Bond in preparing tea. 
Nelly wished to lend a helping hand, but Lucy 
Morton said they had better take a nice little 
bridal tour in the canoes, and return by tea time. 

The girls all flung off their best shoes and white 
aprons, and laid by their new cotton dress hand- 
kerchiefs, and were soon ready for a pleasant row 
up the stream. 

It was very beautiful, that quiet stream, with 
the willows and alders draping its wild, green 
banks. Tall sycamores, with their mighty trunks 
strangely spotted, reached high above their gaunt 

, and giant arm-boughs, until they quite interlocked 
above the sparkling water. 

Dear Nelly, with her unseemly cap and hand- 
kerchief, and apron thrown aside, and her little 
feet and dimpled arms and plump shoulders bare, 
looked very pretty, and Ned Coulter and John 
Oliver whispered to their partners, Fan Lee and 
Sue Talbot, that Nelly looked more like a bride 
then, as she sat dipping her light oar among the 
waves, and thoughtlessly patting her little foot in 
the canoe, than when dressed as became a bride. 

In an hour or two the gay party returned, just 
as tea was ready forthem. The wedding supper 
consisted of light corn cakes, butter, fresh from 
cool spring-house, honey, wild hog meat, potatoes, 
and fine fish, caught from the stream. 


Tommy and Nelly moved into a cabin home of 
their own, and often, often was honest Tom 
heard to remark that Nelly was the best wife he 
ever had. 

Except occasional threats from the Indians, no- 
thing transpired to mar the happiness of the little 
neighborhood, unti] the next Summer uncle Solo- 


mon was taken ill from a fever. From the first 
night of his illness, he expressed the idea that he 
would never recover. His tried friends were with 
him every moment, doing all in their power to al- 
leviate his sufferings. 

In delirium his thoughts dwelt on his former 
home and those who had been his associates in 
early years. 

Captain Lee and Willie Morton scarce left his 
bed-side, till on the evening of the eighth day 
of his illness, when they told aunt Polly if he 
grew worse or died, one of the attendants must 
fire the musket and give the alarm. 

Just as the old clock had bodingly tolled the 
midnight hour, Captain Lee started from his sleep 
at the ominous discharge of the musket. 

«Poor uncle Solomon! it may be the token that 
the great curtain which unfolds the mysteries of 
the future, is drawn aside,” mused Captain Lee, 
as he hastily dressed himself. 

Another louder and heavier report, and the 
‘eabin door was hurriedly swung on its wooden 
‘hinges, and his hasty steps died away in the dis- 
tance. : 

Sweetly and softly had the spirit plumed its 
pinions, and a gentle smile, the parting impress, 
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was left upon the pallid lips of the husband and 


father. Aunt Polly, and Kate and the boys were 
weeping bitterly over the first death of the house- 
hold, when Captain Lee returned. 

When the morning came, with its cheerful 
sunshine, and blue sky, and summer breezes, 
two men were seen thoughtfully wending their 
way through the tangled wild, over hill and 
yale, with heavy mattocks on their shoulders, 
seeking a spot the most meetin which to lay 
their emigrant friend. 

“‘ Here,” said the eldest, striking his mattock 
into the rich earth that was purple and white 
with wild violets, ‘this is a beautiful and quiet 
spot, and that singing dove in the low hawthorn 
yonder, makes me think this is the right place. 
You know he must be laid where the savage step 
would be least likely to intrude.” 

“You are right, Mr. Oliver,’’ said the one ad- 
dressed, as he bent down and laid the long elder- 
stick measure on the ground, ‘‘and now let us 
remove the thick sod and lay it off to replace 
afver we are done.” 

The two men, with their hard, rough hands, 
carefully gathered it aside, and then, preparatory 
two digging, fastened back the saplings and shieib- 
bery that clustered thickly about the sacred 
spot. 

Willie Morton, the millwright, nailed a rude 
coffin together—very rough and rude it was, too— 
and the cold form was laid in it with the slightly 
tinged gray hair put aside from his white brow, 
and his blue-veined, bony hands rigidly clasped 
together. 

All the men, women and children, for many 
miles around, were there—a tearful group. Four 
of the strongest men carried the coffin on their 
broad shoulders, from the cabin to the stream, 
when it was placed in a canoe and taken across 
to the other bank, until the little procession was 
brought over. Without knowing the direct way, 
they passed on slowly, over hills and through 
ravines and swamps, and patches of wild briars 
and thickets, until the mound of dark earth was 
before them. Then the fathers and brothers took 
the curious little wonderers from off their shoul- 
ders, and the weary mothers, to rest their arms, 
stood their babes upon their feet, and the stal- 
wart men wiped the great drops from their 
bronzed faces as they gently placed the coflia 
among the trampled violets and withered leaves. 
The flat lid, fastened not by hinge or screw, was 
removed, and the bereft widow sank on her knees 
and bent her head on the pulseless breast, while 


a wail, piteous, as though wrung from a heart ; 
}ness; of how, when great trees covered the green 


broken and hopeless, and weary of life, pierced 
every sympathizing breast present. Oh! how 
they sorrowed over that lost one by that first 
yawning grave in the wilderness! It was the 
fiest sorrow of the emigrant band. Little Abe 
Bond, the baby boy, with but one garment on, a 
coarse, tow shirt, without hat, coat, pants or 
shoes, and the blood trickling down his legs, 
scratched by brush and briars, his little heart 
filled to bursting, cried : ‘* Oh, if it was my pa!” 
and fell fainting through excess of grief. 

The lid was nailed down, sadly and tearfully, 
the brown earth was replaced, the sod carefully 
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laid on, and then they knelt around that hallowed 
grave, and prayed as does the full heart in the 
dark hour of chastening aflliction. 





Time, the unsleeping one, with the mighty 
hand, has drawn aside one heavy fold of the cur- 
tain that hid the mysteries of the years to come, 
when the warm-hearted band were grouped about 
the first grave in the wilderness; and we look 
upon the hidden things made plain. The same 
arch of blue sky, and the same wild hills that 
framed the pictures here sketched, shine there 
still, but, oh! how changed! Look with me 
upon the scenery of fair Sylvan Dell! 

Here, around us, is the dense forest now merged 
into beautiful fields of grain, over which the 
wind-waves are playing soft and gentle as a 
whisper of love. There are the cool, breezy 
woodlands, and away deep in their shades you 
hear the lazy tinkling of tiny sheep-beils ; but 
this is the country, and it falls very sweetly upon 
the ear—that pretty tinkle. Yonder, where the 
stream is sparkling brightest in the sunshine of 
leafy, laughing June, you see a commodious white 
cottage nestling upon the exact site of uncle Solo- 
mon’s cabin, now occupied by good old deacon 
R., his wife, and two sweet, rosy girls —Cora and 
Mollie. 

Listen and you hear the rumbling of the old 
mill, with its mossy roof and worn sills, and the 
foamy water rushing over the old dam. 

Willie Morton was right; it was a good mill- 
seat, but poor Willie was gathered to his father’s 
long years before the musical rumble of the mill 
sounded among our hills and homes. Instead of 
Morton's Mill, it is called “‘Maple Grove Mill.’ 
and Philip, the miller, a tall, handsome fellow, 
with a complexion peachy as a blooming maid- 
en’s, in making the whitest superfine flour, makes 
himself a favorite in the whole neighborhood of 
Sylvan Dell. 

Judge Coulter did lay out a village as he had 
designed, but by some freak of the blind god- 
dess it was called Perrysville instead of Coulter- 
ville. The good old Judge, by another fancy 
freak, got to be my second grandfather, (after 
the death of Captain Lee,) and we children have 
often climbed on his knees and pulled his wise, 
old ears, and slept on his broad bosom. 

*T was a bright summer day, when a messenger 
called in at the village school to tell us Nelly Hill 
was no more, and would be laid beside her hus- 
band and friends in the old burying-ground 
across the stream. Then I told the scholars of 
poor Nelly being the first bride in the wilder. 


and school-houses were not known, that Nelly 
was young like us, and bright and happy, and 
had endured more hardships than all the young 
men and women in the village. And then the 
next day we all wore white dresses and clean 
aprons, and the little boys wore their Sunday 
hats and clean jackets, and we walked over 
silently to the open grave, and saw the cold form 
of poor Nelly laid among the graves of the emi- 
grant band. 

Captain Lee and his wife Mattie—’tis long 
years since they have been sleeping near uncle 
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Solomon. Every trace of their old cabin is gone 

—the singing brook that made light music, and 
was chorussed by the prattle of many little ones, 
is gone, and its remaining green banks reflect not 
themselves in the purling waters as in bygone 
days. Stones and rubbish have filled the old 
well, where once swung the iron-bound bucket 
frou the long sweep, and the slow, plodding oxen 
have vften drawn the plough over that now fertile 
spot. 

Among a dim old package of letters, some 
dated seventy years ago, may be seen Captain 
Lee's commission. He was my grandfather, and 
the mill boy, Frank, was my own dear pa. 

Passing away ! 
uncle Solomon, but familiar footsteps always lin- 
ger longest at that one smooth, low mound, witha 
dimi, mossy slab bent quite over it. Now, in- 
stead of its being a secluded place where birds 
sings and build their nests, one will hear the 
heavy sledge upon the anvil, the woodman’s axe, 
the sound of the gay violin, the shout of merry 
ones upon the school house green, voices speaking 
of trade and business, and speculation. Ah!} 
and the singing of hymns in the old church, and } 
the voice of the watchman upon the tower pro-! 
claiming God's free gift to all—salvation. 

The shrill whistle of the engine, and the rushing 
ofthe cars upon the track have broken, too, upon 
the silence thatonce shrouded the gravein the wild 
The iron steed, ‘‘uncurbed by check or rein,’’ goes 
panting through the quiet vale in the path pre- 
pared for him, which seems like the burrowing of | 
some mighty animal: and old men shake their 
heads ominously at the intruder, while their 
minds revert to the years of Lirg iv rae WIL- 
DERNESS. ROSELLA 

Ashiand Ce., O. 





MATTIE LORING. 


BY MARY E——. 

A little girl, of four years of age, was stand- 
ing on tip-toe by the side of a tall bed, whereon 
lay a pale woman, upon whose delicate, intellec- 
tual countenance the seal of death was legibly 
impressed. Her small mouth was wasted till the 
lips were very thin and almost bloodless; not the 
faintest shade of rose-color stained her white 
cheek, and dark circlets of purple had gathered 
beneath the lids which dropped so wearily over 
her eyes. 

“Lift Mattie up to me, Patience,’ she mur- 
mured, faintly, to an old negro woman, who also 
stood near the bed; and, when her little girl was 
lifted up to her, with a strong effort the mother 
clasped her arms around the child, and drew the 
little face down to her own that she might kiss 
her. 

“Mamma is going to leave you, Mattie,” she 
whispered, sorrowfully, ‘never to come back 
again: and you will have only your papa to love.”’ 

‘“‘Where are you going? Take me with you, 
mamina,’’ said the child. 

“‘[ cannot take you, my darling. Would that 
Icould! Bat I am going to die, and you will’ 
never see me again while you live, Mattie. So 
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lie down by me, now, and sleep in my arms, to- 
night, for it will be the last time, darling.” 

Mattie Loring laid her head upon her mother’s 
breast, and began to cry. She felt that some 
great misfortune was coming upon her; but in 
what way she scarcely understood, for her little 
heart was full of bewildering feelings. Her mo- 
ther caressingly and fondly stroked down the soft 
hair of the child, and then, turning to old Pa- 
uence, said, earnestly 

‘Take care of my child, Patience; be kind to 
her, and give her everything she wants till her 
father comes. Oh! remember it, Patience, and 
be tender with my poor darling.”’ 

Little Mattie nestled closer to her mother’s bo- 
som; and very soon the mother and child were 
both asleep. One, alas! never awoke. When 
little Mattie opened her large, blue eyes, the sun 
was shining through the bars of the closed shut- 
ters. She was lying in her own little crib; and 
the tall bed was drawn out to the middle of the 
room, and covered all over with a large, white 
cloth, beneath the folds of which rose the outline 
of a still and rigid form. Mattie asked for her 
mother; and she was carried up to the bed to 
look upon the white face of the corpse that lay 
moveless before her, answering not to her pas- 
sionate praying. No word or look—no breathing; 
and Mattie sprang away from her dead mother, 
sobbing with a wild fear and an aching sense of 
desolation, such as had never chilled her young 
heart before. 

Five long days and five lonesome nights the 
corpse of Mattie’s mother lay in solemn, terrible 
stillness in that room; but he, for whose sake it 
was so long kept from the earth, came not, after 
all, and on the sixth day little Mattie was dressed 
in a black frock, and put in a carriage, which 


{crept slowly on behind the hearse on which was 


her mother’s coffin. Many a stranger, who went 
to the grave, pitied the poor little child, who 
sobbed and cried in such strange desolation; and 
many bent down to kiss her and whisper sooth- 
ing words to her before she was again lifted into 
the carriage. The minister, who had read the 
burial service, was in the carriage with her, and 
he took her upon his lap, trying to soothe her 
passionate grief. It was a little comfort to be 
with him, but he left her when they reached her 
home, and then she was all alone; for the Lo- 
rings were strangers in that place, without friends 
or even acquaintance. Her father had been 
abroad fur six months, and though letters had 
been sent to him, telling of his wife’s illness, and 
urging his return, still he did not come. So day 
after day passed till a week was gone, and still 
no tidings came of the absent father. Little 
Mattie cried incessantly all the time, refusing to 
be comforted; she would scarcely eat anything, 
and the child was wearing away visibly from the 
effects of such constant sorrow. 

One night, aunt Patience carried her up stairs 
to put her to bed. She was vexed with her for 


crying so constantly, and determined to put her 
to sleep where no one would be disturbed by her: 
so she undressed Mattie, and laid her in a bed at 
the top of the house, but the child cried louder 
than before. 
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“Hush cryin’ dis minnit, Mattie, and go to 
sleep,” said aunt Patience, angrily. ‘*Hush! or 
de debbel ‘ll get you, shure as you're a libbin. 
You'd better b'liebe, you had. I sees him now, 
pokin’ his ugly black head out o’ de chimbley, 
jes waiting for me to go way, so den he can 
ketch a bad chile like you. Is you gwine to 
hush, ef I tell him to go ‘way?’ 

“Oh! yes, yes, I'll hush,” cried the child in 
extreme terror, catching hold of the old negro’s 
dress with a nervous dread, as she prayed, “Oh! 
don’t go away, aunt Patience; stay with me, and 
I will be good, indeed I will.” 

But Patience would not stay. She tucked the 
covers around the child, and went away, carry- 
ing the lamp with her, and leaving poor Mattie 
Loring alone with the darkness and her own ter- 
ror. As the sound of aunt Patience’s footsteps 
died away, and the shimmer of the light upon 
the wall faded, Mattied buried her head entirely 
beneath the covers, almost suffocating herself in 
her nervous apprehension. She dared not cry 
though the swelling sobs were heaving her breast 
and choking her throat. She dared not give them 
vent, because she feared, at the first sound of a 
sob, the devil would come and fly away with 
her. Poor little Mattie! So she lay alone, 
scarcely able to breathe; but the large, burning 
tears would gather in her eyes and roll over her 
cheeks, in spite of every effort to prevent them, 
as she remembered how nicely and cosily she 
used to lie in her own little bed, beside her mo- 
ther’s, every night, and how, every morning, her 
mother’s sweet eyes would look down upon her 
as she awoke, and how she would reach out her 
hand for Mattie to spring up into her bed and 
hein herarms. But now the cold, dreary rain 
was falling on the heap of fresh mould in the 
graveyard, that covered her mother from sight; 
and here was little Mattie, crouching in a bed at 
the top of the house, all alone in the lonesome 
night-time. 

The child lay shivering and shuddering asa 
thousand fearful images passed before her mind: 
her mother lying in her shroud, so white and 
rigid; the coffin, with its haunting smell of var- 
nish, that could never be banished from her 
senses; the fluttering crapes, and the funeral 
hearse, and the yawning grave; and then the 
terrible sound of the ‘‘earth to earth’’ upon the 
coffin-lid! Ob! she never would forget it; and 
the dull rain that was pattering down upon the 
roof now reminded her of it. It was so lonely, 
80 dreadful, up there! Oh! if Patience was only 
with her! If she only dared to go down stairs! 
And then the child's wild terror found utterance. 
in a sharp cry, wrung from her lips by mortal 
fear; and, leaping from the bed, with a frightened 
bound, she ran out of the room, along the dark, 
narrow passage, and down the long stairway, 
crying aloud, all the distance, for some one to 
come to her. 

‘“‘Sakes-a-messy! what does ail dat chile?” 
grumbled aunt Patience, as she heard little Mat- 
tie’s cries. ‘I wish de debbel ‘ud fly away wid 
her!’’ she muttered, as she went to the door to 
call her; but the door was flung open as she 
drew near it, and Mattie Loring bounded in, and 
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threw herself in the arms of the old negro, sob- 
bing so wildly, begging so pitifully that she 
might be allowed to stay with her, that the 
woman’s heart was softened to remorse and con- 
trition. There was something in Mattie’s face, 
all white and rigid as it was with her terror, and 
something in her dilated and flashing eyes, that 
awed the old nurse. It was such a look of her 
mother that shone out! 

“Hush, Mattie; hush, chile,” said aunt Pa- 
tience, soothingly. ‘‘Dere’s nothin’ to be afeard 
of, honey; dere’s nothin’ shall ketch you while 
aunty'’s about. Lay your head on my lap, and 
go to sleep, honey; dar, den.” 

Then she put herarms round the child, and 
folded her close to her bosom; for Patience was 
not really hard-hearted and evil, only cross some- 
times. She did not mean to be crue! when she left 
Mattie alone in the dark, because she was never 
afraid herself, and she thought it very foolish for 
any one to be. She loved little Mattie dearly, but 
she did not understand how to treat her always. 

Aunt Patience was rocking Mattie upon her 
knee, and singing cradle-songs to her just as she 
used to do when she was a baby. Suddenly the 
little girl sprang up and said she heard a car- 
riage, some one had driven up surely. Aunt 
Patience put back hercap to listen. She heard 
distinctly the tramp of horses, and then voices 
outside; and presently a manly step rang along 
the hall, a hand turned the door- knob, and a gen- 
tleman in a travelling hat and cloak strode into 
the room. Aunt Patience uttered a cry of joyful 
surprise, for she had recognized her master, He 
grasped her withered hand and wrung it warmly; 
then, turning from her, he caught up little Mat- 
tiein his arms, and covered the child with his 
kisses and caresses. Patience attempted to tell 
him of his wife's death and burial, but he silenced 
her with a gesture of anguish. 

“Tell me nothing: I know it all,” he almost 
groaned. ‘I knew before I reached here that my 
poor little girl was motherless.”’ 

Then he clasped his child to his breast with 
passionate emotion, calling her repeatedly ‘‘his 
poor, motherless darling,’’ while large, burning 
tears, wrung from him by bitterest agony, fell 
down upon her face. Such a sorrowful welcome 
to home did the wanderer receive! 

All that night Mattie lay folded in her father’s 
arms, nestled closely to his bosom like a dear 
little bird. He would not retire to his chamber, 
nor would he suffer her to be taken from him; but 
sat down stairs in the large arm-chair, before a 
warm, bright fire, all night—alone with Mattie. 
His very heart was gushing over with a father’s 
He looked upon her 
delicate face, now calm and sweet in slumber, so 
like her dead mother’s, and covered it with 
kisses—kisses in which a tender, pitying love 
for the child, blended with a strong, struggling 
grief for the lost mother, so unspeakably beloved. 
Alone with the sleeping child, he lifted up his 
heart in earnest, anguished prayer to Him who 
had taken the mother; for tenderness, to be both 
father and mother to her; for power, to shelter 
her from evil example and temptation: for know- 
ledge, to teach her the truths of God's holy word; 
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for wisdom, to rear her in the way she should 
go; and strength, to be guide and protector to her 
so long as both should live. 

How that prayer was answered, Mattie Lo- 
ring’s after-life has shown already, and will yet 
prove more fully as time advances. How fondly 
her father cherished her I cannot tell; scarcely a 
mother’s love, that passeth all others, could have 
nurtured her more tenderly. The father and the 
daughter were never apart from each other, and 
whatever was noble and beautiful and holy in 
his own, was poured into his daughter's heart. 
He was her father, her mother, her teacher, her 
all; and all the deep, passionate love of her 
earnest nature was concentrated upon him. 

Her father, as a man, filling an important pub- 
lic station, was compelled to travel in many di- 
rections, and little Mattie was never left behind. 
Wherever he went the child was his companion, 
and in many a strange scene was Mattie an actor. 
Many a night she slept sweetly in his arms when 
they were travelling over the wild, sublime moun- 
tains of Switzerland, or through dark and fright- 
ful forests of Germany, with the howling of 
wolves around them, and may-hap the elements 
raging in fury above them. Many a night upon 
the sea, Mattie would sit with wakeful eyes upon 
her father’s knee, leaning over the railing of the 
ship to watch the glory of the moonlight upon 
the waters, and telling to him all the sweet, wild 
fancies that were thronging in her imaginative 
mind. 

All these things Mattie’s father told me him- 
self; and with one more incident of her life, re- 
lated to me by him, I must close this brief sketch 
of the child’s history. Once, when travelling at 
night through the Black Forest, in company with 
two gentlemen, the carriage was surrounded by 
a group of banditti. The postillions and the two 
gentlemen within were robbed with little resist- 
ance ; but when one of the villains came to Mr. 
Loring, and tried to drag Mattie from his arms, | 
in order to search his person, he met with a blow 
from the father which threw him backwards and 
laid him prostrate on the ground. 

“It was certainly the rashest act,” said Mr. 
Loring to me, ‘‘for we were entirely in the power 
of a gang of conscienceless villains ; but I could 
not submit patiently to see the hands of such a‘ 
wretch placed upon my little one. There was 
degradation in his touch, and I acted upon my 
first indignant impulse, and felled the scoundrel 
with one blow. A moment’s pause of astonish- 
ment followed the act, and then I was violently 
seized upon by the whole band en masse. Mattie 
was torn from me, and in three minutes I was 
lying by the road-side, bound hand and foot, and 
expecting every moment that my body would fur- 
nish a temporary sword-case for a dozen long 
knives that flashed over me. Heaven bless little 
Mattie forever! Save for her presence, her’s, the 
innocent child! every soul of our party would 
that night have been hurried untimely into the 
world beyond ! 

“The chief of the band had sworn that he him- | 
self would have the satisfaction of putting an } 
end to my life. His knee was upon my chest, his | 
long dirk at my throat; one moment more, and } 
I should have been in eternity! But just at that ’ 
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crisis little Mattie sprang forward and flung ber 
white arms round the neck of the fierce bandit. 
She clasped his throat so tightly that he could 
not at once throw her aside; and, without a 
word, she pressed her delicate lips repeatedly to 
the hairy mouth, and rough cheeks and brow, 
and fierce eyelids of the man. Oh, surely such 
sweet and pure kisses had never been showered 
upon him before ! 

‘The fierce, outlawed men stood all abashed 
before an infant. The chief leaped up and 
strained my little one to his breast till I feared he 
would crush the life from my fragile flower in his 
strong embrace. Twenty times he kissed her 
sweet face, uttering some passionate words in his 
own strange tongue ; and then, laying her ten- 
derly and reverently by my side, he strode away 
from the spot, calling his band after him, and 
leaving us all safe and unharmed. God bless 
little Mattie for ever! How eagerly and fervently 
every heart echoed that prayer!” 

I have often heard the Hon. Mr. Loring repeat 
this anecdote of his little daughter. He loves to 
relate it, though Mattie, now a beautiful girl of 
sixteen, blushes somewhat scornfully at the men- 
tion of those kisses and caresses so freely la- 
vished on the lawless bandit. 

Mattie Loring is before me at this moment— 
lying back indolently in the soft swell of a 
deeply-cushioned chair, her face half shadowed 
by clustering curls, which, looking brown now, 
grow strangely irradiated in a stray gleam of 
sunshine. One little velvet-slippered foot, creep- 
ing from the folds of her rich dress, balances it- 
self on the edge of an ottoman ; the other, pat- 
ting lightly, keeps time unconsciously to the mea- 
sures of a wild German air which Mattie has 
learned in some of her wanderings. 

“What are you writing, Mary?” she asks 
suddenly, looking up curiously under the shadow 
of long curling eyelashes. 

“No matter what,” I say laughingly, and 
cover the pages with my hand. And she, trying 
playfully to take them from me, little thinks that 
they are traced with a sketch of her own young 
life; but ifever her eyes glance over them, she 
will surely recognize herself! 


“THAT’S THE ALLEGORY.” 
A miser being dead, and fairly interred, came 
to the banks of the river Styx, desiring to be fer- 


ried over along with the other ghosts. Charon 
demanded his fare, and was surprised to see the 
miser, rather than pay it, throw himself into the 
river and swim over to the other side, notwith- 


‘ standing all the clamor and opposition that could 


be made to him. 

All Tartarus was in an uproar; and each of the 
judges was meditating some punishment suitable 
to a crime of such dangerous consequences to the 
infernal revenues. 

“Shall he be chained to the rock along with 
Prometheus? or tremble below the precipice in 


‘company with the Danaides? or assist Sisyphus 


in rolling his stone?” ; 

“No,” said Minos, ‘‘none of these; we must in- 
vent some severer punishment. Let him be sent 
back to the earth, to see the use his heirs are 
making of his riches.” 
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THE ANGEL OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


CHAPTER I. 

“Bedlam let loose!’ exclaimed Mr. Harding, 
passionately, as he started up from the corner, 
near the fire, where he had been sitting moodily 
since supper time. ‘Silence! or I'll break some 
of your bones!” 

The children, who had been wrangling, sud- 
denly ceased their noisy strife, and shrunk back 
from their angry father, who, advancing towards 
them, seemed half inclined to put his rough 
threat into execution. 

‘There, now! don’t talk and act like a savage!” 
sharply ejaculated the wife and mother, throwing 
from her coal-black eyes a scornful glance upon 
her husband. ‘‘If I couldn’t speak to children 
in a better way than that, I’d not speak at all.’’ 

We wiil not put on record the brutal retort of 
Jacob Harding, as he almost flung himself 
from the room; throwing over, in his mad haste, 
little Lotty, the youngest member of his unpro- 
mising flock, who happened to be in his way. 
The loud slamming of the door, and the wild 
screaming of the child, mingled for the excited 
mother’s ears their sounds discordant. 

‘He'd better break my bones!”’ said the oldest 
boy, Andrew, in locks and attitude the picture 
of defiance. ‘I'd just like to see him try 1t.”’ 

‘Hush this instant, you little vagabond! How 
dare you speak so of your father?”’ 

“IT don’t care! He's not going to break my 
bones.”” And the young rebel, not over eight 
years of age, drew himself up, while bis eyes, 

lack as his mother’s, flashed with boyish indig 
nation. 

“If you say that again, I'll box your ears 
off!’ And Mrs. Harding took two long strides 
towards the lad, who, knowing something about 
the weight of her hand, shrunk, muttering away, 
and contented himself with thinking all manner 
of rebellious things, and purposing all kinds of 
disobedience. 

For a few minutes, after Lotty ceased crying, 
there was silence in the room; not a pleasant, 
but a gloomy, forced silence. Then Lucy, six 
years old, and Philip, between four and five, who 
had been frightened from their play by the scene 
just described, drew together once more and com- 
menced rebuilding a block house, which Andrew 
had wantonly thrown down. Their work, as it 
again progressed, this bad boy watched with an 
evil eye, and, just as it was near completion, 
wantonly swept again the fabric into ruins. Un- 
able to control their indignation at this second 
unprovoked violation of their rights, the outraged 
brother and sister, as if moved by a single im- 
pulse, threw themselves upon Andrew, and with 
fists, nails and teeth sought to do him all the in- 
jury in their power. Fierce was the struggle, 
and long would it have continued, but for the 
mother’s interference. She did not stop to sepa- 
rate them, but, with her open hand, dealt each 
such rapid and vigorous blows about the head 
and ears, that they were soon glad to retreat, 
crying with pain, into opposite parts of the room. 

“Now off to bed with you this instant!” ex- 
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claimed the angry mother, ‘‘and it I hear a word 
between you, 11] come up with a switch and cut 
you haif to pieces.” 

Andrew, Lucy and Phillip glided from the 
room, keeping silent through fear; for they 
understood their mother’s present mood weil 
enough to know that it would be dangerous w 
provoke her farther. 

‘‘Come! let me undress you,” said Mrs. Harding 
to Lotty. There was nothing gentle, nothing oi 
motherly love in the tones of her voice. Lhe 
waters of her spirit were agitated by a storm, 
and the sky above them was dark. 

“I don’t want to go to bed,” answered the 
child, fretfully. 

“Come here this instant, I say!’ 
mother, with threatening look and tone. 

‘-I don’t want to go to bed,” repeated Lotty. 

‘‘D'ye hear? Come this minute!” 

But the child, instead of obeying her mother, 
shrunk away into the farthest corner of the room. 

“If I have come to you, Miss, you ll be sorry; 
now mind!” 

Most children would have been frightened at 
the dark, threatening eyes that almost flashed 
with cruelty; but Lotty was self-willed, and 
strong to endure, though but a child. She in- 
herited a large portion of her mother’s peculiar 
spirit. Instead of yielding to this threat, she 
crouched down in the corner, and cast back at 
her mother a look of defiance. Mrs. Harding 
was in no mood for a long parley. There were 
times when the mother in her was strong; and 
then, for the sake of her wayward, seli-willed 
child, she would patiently strive with her, and 
use all gentler efforts to bend her to obedience. 
But now the mother had given place to the pas- 
sionate woman. It was one of her hours of dark- 
ness. when all the evil of her perverse nature 
had sway. A few moments she fixed her eyes 
upon those of Lotty, throwing into them, as she 
did so, a fiercer light; but this failing to inumi- 
date the stubborn child, all patience gave way, 
and she darted towards her with something like 
a tiger's spring. Seizing the still resisting little 
one, Mrs. Harding jerked her from the corner 
into which she had retreated, and as she lified 
her into the air, struck her three or four hard 
blows in quick succession. 

Did Lotty lie still now in her arms, or stand 
passively by her side? Not so! The spirit of 
rebellion was like a young giant in her heart, 
and blows only quickened this spirit into mere 
vigorous life. The child screamed and struggled, 
and even struck her mother in the face. Such 
resistance to her will only made Mrs. Harding 
blindly resolute. More smarting and longer con- 
tinued blows were returned; and to these was 
added such a mad shaking of the child, as she 
held her out with both hands in the air, that 
Lotty, losing her breath, became frightened and 
ceased her struggles. 

“I'll break that stubborn spirit of yours, if I 
kill you!” said the mother, with cruel triumph ir 
her tones, as she set Lotty down upon the floor 
heavily. With impatient hands the garments 
were almost torn from the little one’s body, and 
replaced by her night-gown. Then, without an 
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evening praycr, a kiss, or a kind good night, she 
was placed in bed; her only benediction an al- 
most savage threat of consequences, should a 
single word pass her lips. 

All was silent now in the house. The older 
children had fallen quickly to sleep, and Lotty, 
subdued by the power of fear, restrained the 
rebel-cries that were almost bursting her heart 
for utterance. She, too, soon passed into the 
world of dreams. Was it a beautiful world to 
her, poor child? or did haunting images, terrible 
in shape, follow her there from the real world in 
which she daily struggled and suffered? 

Alone, with not a sound on the air but an occa- 
sional sob from Lotty, the tumult of whose feel- 
ings even sleep had not entirely subdued, Mrs. 
Harding’s state of mind underwent a gradual 
transition. There are few in whose spirit sub- 
siding anger does not leave its debris of sad emo- 
tions, or painful self-condemnation. It had ever 
been so in the case of Mrs. Harding, yet, had 
she not seemed to grow wiser by suffering. With 
every new cause of excitement, her quick temper 
fired up and burned its little hour fiercely; and, 
ever as the fire died out, her spirit felt colder than 
before, and groped sadly in a deeper darkness. 
And it was so again. Tow rebukingly upon this 
state came, now ina single deep sigh, and now 
in fluttering sobs, the grief of her self-willed 
child, prolonged even into slumber. So painful 
was this sound, at length, that Mrs. Harding 
went softly and closed the door that opened into 
the room where Lotty was sleeping. But, through 
the shut door, came, ever and anon, the sigh or 
sob, each time smiting her ear sadly, and adding 
to the gloomy depression from which she was 
now suffering. Nor was this the only cause of 
self-upbraiding. She was alone, and why? Sharp, 
insulting words, striking on the ears of her im- 
patient husband, had driven him, as the same 
cause had before, times without number, from 
home, to spend his evenings at the tavern, among 
scenes and associates of a degrading character. 
Ah! how often and often had the unhappy wife, 
as she sat through the lonely evening hours, 
wept for the absence of him whom her blind pas- 
sion had driven forth—even from the hearth her 
presence might have made warm and attrac- 
tive. 

Alas! that sufering taught not this ill-governed 
wouan its lessons of wisdom. That remembered 
anguish did not act as a stimulus to self-control 
fiver as a leaf in the wind was she, when the 
gust of passion arose. As it had been with her, 
many, many times, so was itnow. She was too 
unhappy for anything but tears; and so, letting 
the work she had taken up fall into her lap, she 
drew her hands over her face, and sat idle, weep- 
ing and miserable. A knock on the door dis- 
turbed her wretched mood. It was night, and 
their house stood at some distance from the 
nearest neighbor. Mrs. Harding was no timid 
woman; yet, this summons startled her—not be- 
cause it was bold and imperative.—On the con- 
trary. it was low and hesitating. 

‘««Who’s there?”’ 

She had risen up quickly, and now stood in a 
hearkening attitude. 


No voice replied, but the same singular knock 
was repeated. 

‘‘Who’s there, I say?”’ 

Sharp though her tones were, a slight tremor be- 
trayed a secret fear. 

No answer. 

“Come in.” 

A hand was on the door knob. It seemed like 
the hand of a child, and failed in the apparent ef- 
fort to gain admittance. Mrs. Harding distinctly 
heard the rustle of a woman's garments. She 
tried to repeat the words “Come in’’—but a 
strange fear prevented utterance. Almost as 
fixed as a statue, she stood gazing at the door, 
which, after a little while, swung quietly open. 
Her eyes caught a momentary glimpse of a white 
garment, and then she looked vainly into the deep 
darkness. There was no form visible. 

‘Who's there?” she cried, after a brief pause. 
But silence was the only answer. 

As she still gazed through the open door, her 
eyes, penetrating further into the gloomy veil of 
night, saw dimly an object on the ground. Ad- 
Vvancing across the room a few steps, she was able 
to perceive distinctly, that this object was a large 
basket, covered with a cloth. 

**Who's there? What's wanted?” 

Again she sought an answer; but no response 
came. Boldly now she stepped into the door, and 
bending her body out, peered farther into the 
darkness, but there was no movement nor sound 
that indicated the presence of friend or stranger. 
Close by the door step stood the basket. She 
stretched forth a hand and made an cffort to raise 
it from the ground; but to do this required the 
exercise of considerable strength. 

“This is strange! What can it mean?” said 
she to herself, again searching with her eyes into 
the surrounding darkness. 

«Jacob! Jacob!” 

A thought that her husband might have brought 
the basket, flitting across her mind, prompted 
her to call his name. 

But no answer came back upon the quiet air, 
that bore her voice afar off, until it died in the 
distance. Why does she start so? A low smo- 
thered cry, like that of an infant, has come sud- 
denly upon her ear. From whence, she is in no 
doubt, for already she bas lifted the basket and is 
bearing it into the house. 

How wildly excited was the countenance of 
Mrs. Harding, as she stooped down, and with un- 
steady hand, removed the white napkin that co- 
vered the basket. The sight revealed would have 
touched a harder heart than hers. A babe, only 
a few weeks old, lifted to hers a pair of the softest 
blue eyes that ever reflected the light; and as it 
did so, fluttered its little hands, and showed all 
the instinctive eagerness of an infant to be clasp- 
ed to a mother’s bosom. 

Now, with all the hardness and passionate self- 
will of the woman, up into whose face this help- 
less, innocent stranger looked, there was a warm 
chamber in her heaft, over the door of which was 
written ‘“‘mother;” and the hand of an angel 
opened this door to admit the babe so cruelly 
abandoned. Her first impulse was obeyed—that 
prompted her to lift the child quickly from the 
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basket and fold it inher arms. A sweet, confiding 
smile played softly around its lips; and its large, 
beautiful eyes, rested in hers with an expression 
so full of loving confidence, that she felt her whole 
bosom Warming with love, and yearning towards 
itwith inexpressible tenderness. The kiss that 
could not be withheld from the rosy lips that 
parted to receive the salutation, was the kiss of a 
mother. 

Ere there was time for reflection or observation, 
the babe had won its way into the heart of Mrs. 
Harding. The door still remained open as she 
had left it in the excitement incident to bearing 
in the basket. Mrs. Harding, now aware of this, 
arose, still holding the child in her arms, and 
crossed the room to shut the door. Was it really 
so; or did her imagination create the picture! Be 
this as it may; just in the dusky extreme of the 
circle of light made by the rays pouring out 
from her lamp, she saw the form of a woman. 
The face was distinct, and its expression never to 
be forgotten. It was a young face; very sad, very 
full, and very beautiful. The hands were clasped 
tightly together, and the figure seemed bending 
forward eagerly. For a moment or two the vision 
was distinct. Then it faded slowly, and the eyes 
of Mrs. Harding saw nothing but darkness. 

Closing the door, with a strange feeling about 
her heart, she went back to where the basket 
stood upon the floor, and seating herself beside 
it, the babe on her lap, commenced an examina- 
tion into its contents, with the hope of gaining 
some lizht on the mysterious circumstance. But 
nothing here gave her the least clue to the pa- 
rentage of the child; or made clear the reasons for 
committing 1i to her tender mercies. In the 
basket were four or five full changes of clothes, 
most of them made of good, but not very fine ma- 
trial, except the white flannel skirts, which were 
soft as down, and of the choicest quality. These 
were not as new as the other articles. No letter 
was to be found in the basket; nor did it contain 
any money. 

While Mrs. Harding was thus seeking for all 
possible light in regard to the babe, it had fallen 
asleep in her arms, unconscious that any great 
change had taken place in its fortunes or friends, 
and as happy in its slumber, as when it nestled 
on its mother’s bosom—if, indeed, it had ever 
known that blessed privilege. Perceiving this, 
and affected with a new tenderness as she gazed 
down upon its face, one of uncommon sweetness, 
even for a babe, she sat for many minutes with 
her eyes upon its countenance. Her gaze seemed 
held there as if by a kind of fascination. Whata 
yearning love grew up in her heart—gaining 
strength every moment. She wondered at her 
own feelings. 

Rising now, and holding the child with exceed- 
ing care, she passed into the next room—her own 
chamber, where Lotty was sleeping—and gently 
laid the sweet young stranger in her bed. Here 
she lingered for some time, leaning over and 
looking upon the child. Once or twice she left the 
bed, and went as far as the door, purposing to 
leave the chamber. Butastrange attraction drew 
her to the babe again and again, and each time it 
seemed that its face had acquired a newer beauty. 
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At last, Mrs. Harding compelled herself to leave 
the apartment. And as she did so, she closed the 
door softly. Sitting down by the basket, she com- 
menced a new examination of its contents. This 
was as fruitless of intelligence as the first. Not 
a mark, nor sign was there to tell from whence 
the infant came. 

Half an hour elapsed, and still Mrs. Harding 
sat musing over the basket, her mind incapable 
of finding, for the present, interest in anything 
but what appertained to the babe. 

Thus she was sitting, when the heavy tread of 
her husband startled her into painful conscious- 
nessof coming trouble. Jacob had never been 
very fond of children—noteven of hisown, towards 
whom he had shown but little tenderness. That 
he would manifest only ill-nature, perhaps give 
way to violent passions as soon as he learned that 
a strange infant had been left at his door, she had 
too good reason to fear. 

He came in roughly, as was his wont—shutting 
the door heavily behind him. 

‘‘Hush!”’ 

Mrs. Harding raised her hand involuntarily, to 
enjoin silence. But her rude husband strode 
noisily across the floor, heedless of her warning. 

‘‘What’s that?” he said, as his eyes rested on 
the strange looking basket. 

‘You would hardly guess,” answered Mrs. 
Harding, speaking with a forced pleasantness of 
tone, very unusual with her, when addressing her 
husband. 

“IT shall hardly try,” said he gruffly. 

‘“‘A strange thing has happened to-night.”’ 

The voice of Mrs. Harding was not as steady 
as she wished it to be. 

“Hlow, strange? Whathas happened? Who's 
been here?” 

«That basket was left at our door to-night.”’ 

“By whom ?”’ 

‘Il cannot tell.” 

“With somebody's cast off brat in it, I sup- 
pose,” said Harding with a flush of anger in his 
face, for now he saw the baby clothing which his 
wife had taken from the basket and laid on the 
table. ‘Is !t so?”’ 

The flush had deepened to a fiery glow, and his 
eyes burned with indignation. 

“«The basket contained a young babe,” said 
Mrs. Harding calmly, and with a mother’s tender- 
ness in her voice, ‘tthe sweetest, loveliest babe 
your eyes ever rested upon.”’ 

«“Pshaw!’? And Harding averted his face, on 
which was a look of supreme contempt—‘“I'd like 
to know,”’ he added menacingly, ‘‘who has dared 
do this thing?” 

«‘That we are not likely soon to know,” said 
Mrs. Harding. ‘The basket contained only in- 
fant clothing.” 

An almost savage imprecation leaped from the 
tongue of Jacob Harding. For a little while he 
stormed about the room like a madman. Under 
almost any othercircumstances, his conduct would 
have kindled up in the mind of his wife as fierce 
a flame as that which burned in hisown. But a 
woman’s true instincts subdued her passionate 
nature, usually so quick to gather all its forces 
for combat. Silently she waited for the fire to 
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burn out in her husband's mind for want of fresh 
fuel, that she well knew how to supply. 

‘*It is such a sweet baby,” said Mrs. Harding, 
in as calm a voice as she could assume, after her 
husband’s fierce indignation had in a measure con- 
sumed itself. 

‘Hiumph! sweet!” How the selfish, cruel 
animal growled! What a look of disgust was on 
his countenance—scarcely human in its expres- 
sion. 

Harding had come home from the tavern, ripe 
for a quarrel; and he was doing all in his power 
—impotent of effect so far—to raise a storm. He 
had not been drinking much; only enough to 
deaden all of true manhood that he possessed 
and to quicken into active force the evil of his 
nature. He now perceived the change .in his 
wife and at once divined the cause. ‘The found- 
ling had won its way into her heart, and she 
was already purposing to adopt it as her own. 
The thought enraged him anew. 

‘“‘Where is the brat?’ he exclaimed, starting 
up with a fresh burst of anger. ‘I'll throw it 
out of doors!” ; 

“Better replace it in the basket, poor thing!’ 
answered Mrs. Harding. “It has done us no 
harm.” 

‘Very well. 
basket and the child with them. 
stay in my house to-night!” 

Conscious that, if she gained over her husband 
at all, it must be through apparent yielding, rather 
than resistance, to his will, Mrs. Harding com- 
menced slowly replacing the baby clothes, as if 
about to do his bidding. A little wondering at 
this passive acquiescence on the part of his wife, 
Harding stood looking on while she laid in gar- 
ment aiter garment. 

“It is dark out, Jacob, and will be cold before 
morning. And then the dogs, or some other ani- 
mal, might hurt the poor helpless thing.” 

“T don’t care It shan’t stay in my house to- 
night. I'll teach people better than to leave 
their brats at my door—I will!”’ 

The man’s stubborn spirit was roused by the 
remonstrance of his wife. 

A deep sigh heaved the breast of Mrs. Harding 
as she bent once more over the basket, and, to 
gain time, made some new arrangement of the 
baby clothes. 

“Don’t be all night about it 
savage. 

Mrs. Harding, without a word in reply—a cir- 
cumstance that excited the especial wonder of 
her husband—took up the basket and passed 
into their chamber, as if to do his bidding. Ac- 
quiescence like this he had been far from antici- 
pating. Yet was he, in the blindness of evil 
passion, bent on thrusting the babe from his 
house. The very thought of it was an offence to bim. 

‘Jacob!’ It was the voice of his wife, calling 
to him from the adjoining room, where she had 
been for several minutes. 

‘What do you want?” he answered, gruffly. 

‘Come here a moment,’’ Mrs. Harding spoke, 
in a mild, subdued voice. 

“You come here. You're as able to’walk as I 
am,’’ he retorted. 
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“Just a minute. I want to show you some 
thing.” 

Harding arose and went into the room from 
which his wife had called to him. In the middle 
of the tloor stood the basket, and lying in the 
basket, with its beautiful face uncovered, was 
the sleeping infant. 

“There it is, Jacob,’’ said Mrs. Harding, ina 
low, steady voice. ‘‘Cast it forth, if you have 
} the heart to do so—I have not.” 

How suddenly were the man’s steps arrested! 
The moment his eyes fell upon the placid face of 
the infant, so innocent, so peaceful, so heavenly 
in expression, he felt himself within the circle of 
some strange power that stilled the waves of 
passion in his heart. 

“Cast it forth, Jacob, if you can,’’ repeated 
his wife. ‘My hands would be powerless were | 
to make the effort.” 

A little while Harding struggled with himself 
and the new influences that so suddenly pervaded 
the atmosphere around him; then, with an effort, 
he turned himself away, and went back into the 
room from whence his wife had called him. 

Tenderly—very tenderly—did Mrs. Harding 
lift the sweet babe, still sleeping, from the 
basket and replace it in the bed, the moment her 
husband retired, vanquished by weapons his 
fierce manhood despised, yet against which he 
had no shield of defence. For some time, she 
bent over the bady, gazing upon its face; and it 
was only with an eflort that she could tear her- 
self away. 

“You'd better keep it all night,” said Harding, 
as his wife entered the room where he was sit- 
ting. His voice, though untouched by gentler 
feelings, was not so harsh and cruel as _ before. 
‘Some harm might come to it, and then we'd be 
blamed. ‘To-morrow, I'll have it sent to the 
poor-house, if no owner can be found.” 

Mrs. Harding sighed, but said nothing in 
reply. She was afraid to express what was in 
her mind, for, by years of sad experience, she 
knew that for her to express a wish, or to ap- 
prove @ measure, was to ensure her husband's 
opposition; and, in truth, it must be told, that 
she had proved no inapt scholar in the same bad 
school where he had learned his lesson of ill- 
nature and bootless contention. 

“T only wish I could find out who has dared 
to do this miserable deed,’’ resumed Harding, his 
anger growing warm again. ‘A wild beast 
never deserts her young. The wretch should be 
gibbetted alive.” 

As he said this, a cry arose from the chamber. 

“There it is! A nice time you'll have with it, 
to-night.” 

Mrs. Harding went quickly in to the babe, 
that was now awake. She lifted it gently in her 
arms, and, as she drew it to her breast, it com- 
menced nestling there, seeking for the fountain of 
its life—alas! so suddenly and so cruelly cut olf. 
How deeply was the heart of its new friend 
stirred by this movement! What a yearning pity 
pervaded her bosom. 

“Dear, dear child!” she murmured, as she 
bent down her face and placed that of the in- 
;fant’s closely against it. Holding it thus, sbe 
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went out into the room where her husband still 
remained. 

«Won't you get me a little milk in a cup, and 
some sugar and warm water, Jacob? The poor 
child is hungry.” 

Harding, with considerable reluctance, went 
off, grumbling, to do as his wife desired. The 
milk and warm water were brought, and, as he 
set them on the table, he could not restrain the 
utterance of an ill-natured remark. To this no 
answer was returned. 

Mach to the relief and pleasure of Mrs. Hard- 
ing, the babe drank freely from the spoon which 
was placed to its lips. Evidently, it had been 
prepared for this great change in its life by those 
who contemplated abandoning it to strangers. 
Somehow, Harding’s eyes remained rivetted on the 
face of the child, as it took the food prepared by 
his wife; and, strangely enough, the longer he 
gazed upon it the gentler became his feelings. 
The human in him began to rise above the bes- 
tial. 

“No punishment is bad enough for the wretch 
who could desert a child like that,’’ said he, bis 
ready indignation taking a new direction. ‘It 
was fiend-like.”’ 

“You may well say that, Jacob,” returned his 
wife, as she drew the babe’s head back upon her 
bosom, and looked down tenderly upon its face. 
“Isn't it beautiful?” 

“T never saw anything very beautiful in ba- 
bies,”’ said the man, a little impatiently. He 
was worried with himself because of the invol- 
untary interest in the little stranger that was 
awakening in his mind. 

“Oh! how can you say so?” 

Something of the sweetness of bygone years 
was in the voice of Mrs. Harding, and something 
of the maiden beauty in her face that had won 
the heart of her husband in the long-ago time. 
At least, so it seemed to Jacob Harding. 

“Tt is true, Mary,’’ he answered, even smiling 
briefly, as he spoke. 

“There is beauty here—beauty that even your 
eyes can see. Dear little angel! It has come 
tous like a ray of sunshine, Jacob. You don’t 
know what strange feelings I have had ever since 
I looked into this sweet countenance. More like 
a heaven-born than an earthly child the babe 
seems to me; and now, as it lies so close against 
my bosom, I feel such a pleasant thrill going 
deep, deep, even to the centre of my heart, that 
I wonder as to the cause.” 

“You are foolish, Mary,’ said Harding, kindly. 

“Maybe I am,” she replied; ‘‘but I can’t help 
it. Nowit is fast asleep again! Did you ever 
see such perfect lashes for a babe? they lie in a 
dark line upon its cheeks like the long lashes of 
awoman. Let me place it in bed again.” 

Mrs. Harding arose and turned to go into the 
bed-room. As she did so, her foot caught in the 
carpet, and she would have fallen forward had 
not her husband, whose eyes were on her, or, 


rather, on the babe, sprung instantly forward | 


and caught her. 
“Don’t let it fall!” he cried, eagerly, stretch- 
ing his arms around and beyond her, so as to 


save the child. The act was involuntary; but it’ 
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betrayed, both to his wife and himself, the strong 
hold that weak, helpless, unconscious infant had 
already gained upon his rugged heart. How this 
betrayal caused the warm blood to leap joyfully 
through the veins of Mrs. Harding! When she 
returned from the bed-room, and addressed her 
husband, he answered in milder tones than he 
had spoken to her in many days—wecks and 
months we might almost have ventured to affirm. 

“There's something uncommon about the child, 
that’s certain,’’ he said, as they talked together; 
‘and I shall not feel just right about sending it 
off to the poor-house. But it can’t stay here, for 
we've enough of our own; and it’s as much as [ 
can do to fill ‘heir mouths.” 

To this, Mrs. Harding answered nothing. So 
far, the babe had been its own all-sufficient ad- 
vocate, and she felt that words from her might 
prejudice rather than advance its cause. 

As husband and wife laid their heads upon 
their, pillows that night, each felt a calmness of 
spirit hitherto unknown. Selfish passions were 
at rest, and higher and purer emotions—so long 
held down by evil—stirred with a new life, and 
opened the windows of their hearts for the influx 
of celestial influences. 


CHAPTER TT. 

As Mrs. Harding lay wakeful and musing on 
her pillow, that night, she wondered at her state 
of feeling. Could the mere presence of a babe 
effect so great a change? Four times had she 
been a mother: and four times she had felt, as a 
helpless babe. just born into the world, was laid 
against her heart, an indescribable joy. Too 
soon had this passed away—too soon had her 
briefly slumbering passions awakened to fresh 
activity—too soon had the trials and temptations 
of her position changed the heavenly tenderness 
that pervaded her spirit into harshness or indif- 
ference. She remembered all this, and wondered 
how she could ever have indulged in anger 
towards the little ones for whose gift her heart 
had felt such deep thankfulness., 

How distinctly present to the eyes of her mind 
were Andrew, and Lucy, and Philip, and Lotty! 
Not with faces marred, as was, alas! too often 
the case, by selfish and cruel passions; but, with 
each young countenance beautified by loving 
affections. With what a new impulse did her 
heart go out towards them! All the mother in 
her was stirred to its profoundest depths. While 
she thought and felt thus towards her own chil- 
dren, involuntarily she raised her head, and 
bending over, lay, partly reclining, with her eyes 
fixed upon the calm face of the sweet, young 
stranger. 

‘Baby —dear baby!’ She could not keep back 
the low utterance; and, as she spoke, she lifted 
the sleeper in her arms, and, hugging it to her 
bosom, commenced rocking her body, and mur- 
muring a tender lullaby. 

“Don’t be foolish, Mary!” Jacob Harding 
spoke more roughly than he felt, but in tones 
less reproving than he had meant to use. “You'll 
waken the child, and then we shall have a time 


‘of it.’’ 


“She is so sweet,” said Mrs. Harding, as she 
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kissed the babe, and then replaced it in the warm | passion has no room for activity. But, gradually, 
nest from which it had just been withdrawn. as the minds of infants are opened. through the 
She did not know that wer husband was awake. | senses, to a knowledge of the world into which 
He had been lying so very still that she believed they have been born; and, as the will, gaining 
him sleeping. But busy thought, excited by a strength, is moved by inherent evil, the angels 
new current of feeling, had driven slumber also gradually recede from both the child and the 
from his eyelids. mother. Not because they wish to abandon 

“One would think you'd never seen a baby ‘their charge, but because their gentle influence is 
before!’’ no longer perceived. With some they remain 

There was no ill-nature in the voice of Jacob longer than with others; for some children are 
Harding, notwithstanding he tried to speak un-‘ born with fewer perverse inclinings, and some 
kindly. The fact was, he had been so long in; mothers love their babes with a divine rather 
the habit of speaking harshly to his wife, that, ‘than an earthly love.” 
to address her with anything like tenderness,; As the fair stranger ceased speaking, Mrs. 
seemed an unmanly weakness! And so he put, Harding perceived that they were standing in 
on a rough exterior to hide the softness within. ‘one of the porticos of a building. the architecture 
He could not entirely hide it, however. Mrs. of which. in its grandeur, exceeded anything ever 
Harding perceived all the change he, too, was ;reached by the boldest imagination. The walls 
eXperiencing, and it but increased her wonder ‘were of translucent gems, and everywhere the 
and delight. She did not venture a reply, lest ‘ornaments, that seemed living forms, gleamed 
something in her words should quicken the per-; with gold and sparkled with precious stones of 
verse temper of her husband. wonderful brilliancy. Into this magnificent pa- 

Never in her life, before, did Mrs. Harding ‘lace they entered, and the stranger led the way 
fall asleep in such a state of mind, or with }to a Jarge east room, where a small company of 
thoughts so full of all tenderness and loving kind- , beautiful virgins stood near a window, from 
ness. And never before came to her a dream so |‘ which they were gazing earnestly. 

strange and beautiful. Last in her thoughts, as| ‘Let us approach them,” said the stranger, 
all waking perceptions died, were the singular and they moved over to where the virgins were 
incidents of the evening; and, as fancy began to assembled by the window. 
mingle her airy forms with the things of actual ‘Pride and human fear have hardened her 
life, the strange vision—real or ideal—that fixed |‘ heart,” thus spoke one of the virgins. ‘And she 
the eyes of Mrs. Harding, as she gazed through | is about to desert the babe. See!” 
the open door into the surrounding darkness,was + All bent near and gazed from the window. To 
most prominent. Across this warp, Fancy threw the eyes of Mrs. Harding, everything looked dark 
her shuttle, and strange figures were soon made ‘and sad. It was sometime before she was able 
visible in the dreamy fabric she wove. to distinguish objects; but, when her vision was 

Again Mrs. Harding was alone in the family clear, she recognized all the prominent features 
sitting-room. No babe was in her lap; but, in of the scene. Dimly revealed from out of the 
the open door stood a beautiful woman, and she murky shadows, was the neighborhood where she 
knew her to be the same whose white, sad, dwelt, and she seemed to be looking down upon 
yearning face had been revealed to her a moment ‘it, as from an eminence. It was night: for all 
on the back ground of shadows. ‘Tender and / was in half-obscurity, and the stars were shining 
serious, but not sad, was her face now, as she | from the sky. Here and there stood a house—she 
beckoned with her hand. Mrs. Harding arose , knew them all—and there was her bumble abode, 
and fullowed the lovely apparition. As she/the only one from the window of which light 
stepped beyond the threshold, she become aware streamed forth upon the gloomy darkness. As 
that the earth lay in sunlight, and that the she continued to look, an object moving along one 
scenery around was new and more beautiful than of the reads, became visible. Gazing more in- 
anything she had seen. Here were soft, green tently, she saw a woman; and in her hand she 
meadows, dotted with snow-white lambs; there, carried a basket. A thril] passed along every 
leafy avenues, along which the eye ranged to an nerve, as she recognized the face that had looked 
almost interminable distance, and yonder towered so wildly upon her from the fading circle of 
up, even to the spotless heavens, mountains as light, and she turned quickly towards the stran- 
blue as the sky itself. ger who had ied her thither—but she was now 

“The land of innocence and celestial love,” alone with the virgins 

said the stranger, as they gained an eminence: ‘‘Not there,’’ said one of the company. 
and looked down upon the scene spread out in’ The woman had paused before a house, the in- 
beauty before them. ‘The angels of childhood ‘mates of which Mrs. Harding knew to be best es- 
dwell here. Whenever a babe is born upon the teemed in al] the neighborhood for goodness of 
earth, two angels from this world are appointed | heart and kindness of action. In this home there 
to its guardianship, and they remain near the. was ease and comfort; and the babe, if left there, 
child through all the days of its tender infancy; | would find love and tenderness. 

and near the mother, also, filling her heart with “Why vt there?” she asked aloud. 

love for her helpless offspring. It is their pre-’ ‘‘Even a babe has its mission of good to the 

sence that so often changes the selfish and cruel | world,” answered one. ‘A household angel will 

woman into the tenderest of mothers. They flow ‘this babe be, wherever it is received; for to the 
into her mind through love for her babe, and fill | best of Heaven's angels has been committed its 
it so full of what is gentle and good, that evil ‘guardianship. If the mother, hearkening to evil 
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counsel, casts it from her, the blessing of its pre-| ‘‘Blessed baby!”’ she said tenderly. 


sence must be for those who need the blessing., And it responded to her greeting with a curving 
No, not there.”’ lip, and the low cooing sound of a dove: as she 
And the woman, who had paused before the talked to it, forgetful of everything in the plea- 
dwelling of peace, took up the bundle, and passed sure of the moment. Harding awoke suddenly, 
on slowly, wearily, and in tears. and starting up in bed, muttered some incoherent 
“Not there,” said one of the virgins, as she} words, and threw his eyes hastily around the 
stopped before another dwelling. }room. His voice chilled the heart of his wife; for 
The woman seemed to hear the words, for she she dreaded his waking mood. Scarcely thinking 
raised the basket again, and kept on her way.) of what she did, Mrs. Harding drew the bed 

As she did so, her eyes received the light, stream- clothes over the child, and so placed her body as 

ing forth from the Hardings’ window, and she: to shield it fromghis observation. 

turned her step thitherward. “I've been dreaming, I believe,” said Harding, 

‘The angels of childhood are about to leave that | as he laid himself back on the pillow. 

dwelling,” said one of the virgins; ‘‘for innocence! ‘Dreaming of what?’’ 

has almost died in the hearts of the children. A’ Mrs. Harding spoke very gently. In half 

dark shadow is resting over them, for the powers wonder, her husband turned his head to look into 

of evil have prevailed over the good. Let the babe her face—the tone was so unusual. 

go there.’” “1 never saw anything so real.” 

‘There?—Not there!” answered one of the vir-, ‘Was it a pleasant dream?” 
gins. ‘The innocent, helpless lamb, must not be’ Harding looked over at his wifeagain. It was 
left in a den of wild beasts.” the old voice, that, in times gone by, had sounded 
“It will not go alone,’’ was replied. ‘Angels to him so musically. 
have gathered their protecting arms around it; ‘‘Yes, Mary,” he answered mildly; ‘it was a 
and its own sphere of innocence will be a wall of pleasant, though a singular dream. I thought 
defence.’’ some one left a baby at our door—”’ 
A low cry reached the ears of Mrs. Harding:' He paused abruptly, looked serious for a mo- 
the cry of a babe. Instantly the vision faded, ment or two, and then said— 
and she became aware that a small, soft hand, ‘‘But, ‘hat was no dream, Mary.’’ 
was nestling in her bosom. There was a love,’ He now raised himself up, and as he did so, 
more than human. in her heart, as she gathered: Mrs. Harding drew down the bed clothes, and 
the half-waking infant in her arms, and felt that showed him the smiling infant. 
she had been, and still was, in the company of ‘It was no dream, Jacob,” she said, kindly. 
angels. For some time, Harding gazed upon the little 
How vivid remained the impression of her face, and the longer he gazed, the softer grew his 
dream—not to her a mere phantasm, but a rea] heart. He said no more of the dream; yet, as 
vision. well to him as to his wife, had come a vision— 

“For this great blessing, Father, I am thank-} though not in all things alike. He had seen the 
ful,” said she, as she lifted upwards her heart to little abandoned one, in sleep, and under circum- 
Heaven. stances that impressed his mind powerfully. 

Strange fact! Not, perhaps, since thedays of It was now broad daylight, and Lotty, as was 
innocent childkood until now, had she felt that usual with her, awoke in a bad humor. She com- 
God was near to her, and near as the Giver of menced crying even before hereyes were fairly open. 
good: and that she should address God, in a ‘What do you want, Lotty?” asked Mrs. 
thankful spirit! She wondered, even while she | Harding. 
gave involuntary thanks. ' But Lotty cried on, not seeming to have heard 

When Mrs. Harding slept again, it wasto dream | her mother s voice. 
of the babe, and to have a consciousness of deep ‘‘Lotty! Lotty!”’ 
peace such as she had never experienced in her; The crying did not cease for an instant. 
waking moments. New purposes and better) ‘+See what I've got here, Lotty?” 
states of mind had been formed during both the ‘You ain't got anything!” 
vaking and sleeping hours that passed since the; By such words the child had been so often de- 
litte stranger first greeted her with its winning ceived, that no confidence remained even in her 
smiles. The morning found her calm, thoughtful, mother. And so she kept crying on. 
yet sad. What atrial was beforeher! Ah! how, ‘Will you hush, now?” 
clearly she saw her difficult position! How sunk) The father’s patience was gone, and he spoke 
her heart, as one hard, harsh fact after another, }in a quick, angry voice. How the little stranger 
of that position, looked her sternly in the face. | babe started! What a frightened look was in its 
She had as much to fear from within as from’ face! Harding saw the effect of his harsh tones; 
vithout—from her ungovernable passions, as from | and, for the sake of the babe, regretted the sudden 
the tempers of her husband and children. : passion to which he had given way. 

Dimly the morning broke, the cold light creep-; ‘But I have got something here, Lotty,”’ said 
ing Slowly into the chamber where she lay. Her; Mrs. Harding. ‘‘It is the dearest little baby you 
tusband and Lotty still slept; but the babe was ever saw in your life.” j 
awake, and its large blue eyes were looking up; Instantly the voice was silent, and springing 
into hers. How sweetly it smiled! How trustful ; from the bed in which she lay, Lotty stood beside 
ind loving the whole expression of its young her mother. Harding watched her face and saw 
face! ‘how suddenly it changed. 
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“It is wonderful!’’ he said to himself, as he 
arose and commenced dressing—‘“wonderful. It 
seems even now, asif I must be dreaming. ‘A 
Heaven-sent child.’ These were the very words 
that sounded in my ears as I awoke; and I verily 
believe the babe is from Heaven.” 

“Baby! baby! Dear, sweet baby! Oh, mother! 
Where did it come from?” 

There was such a gush of delight in the voice 
of Lotty, who was usually cross in the morning, 
as she stood on achair, and bent over the infant, 
that Mr. Harding's wonder inggeased. A spell 
about the babe subdued all whd"tame near. To 
him it was a new life-phenomenon, the mystery 
ef which filled him with surprise, not unmingled 
with a heart-pervading sense of pleasure. 

Mrs. Harding now arose, leaving Lotty and the 
infant equally delighted with each other, and 
commenced hurriedly dressing herself. It was 
her business to prepare the morning meal; for the 
earnings of her husband were not sufficient to 
allow her help in the family. With many earnest 
injunctions to Lotty not to hurt the babe, she left 
the chamber for the kitchen, in order to make up 
the fire and get breakfast. Somehow or other, the 
fire kindled with unwonted quickness: and every 
touch and movement of her hand seemed to ac- 
complish her purpose more readily than usual. By 
the time the milkman was at the door, she had 
the table set, and the kettle was almost ready to 
boil. The babe’s breakfast was her next thought. 
It was scarcely the work of a moment to dilute 
some new milk with warm water, to add a little 
sugar, and a few crumbs of bread, and to bear it 
into the chamber where she had left the little 
stranger. 

As she came in noiselessly,she saw her husband 
stooping over the infant, whose two white, chubby 
hands were fluttering about his rough face; and 
heard the cooing, dove-like voice that had sounded 
once before to her so sweetly. 

As soon as Harding perceived that his wife was 
present, he left the bedside, half ashamed of his 
weakness in thus toying with a mere babe. 

«The child must be hungry,”’ he said, with as 
much indifference as he could affect. 

«I’ve brought her something to eat,’’ answered 
Mrs. Harding. ‘And won’t you, Jacob, while I 
feed her, call the children, and bring me in an 
armful or two of wood? Breakfast will be all 
ready in a little while.” 

There was no resisting the manner of Mrs. 
Harding. If she had always spoken to her hus- 
band as now, he would always have been to her 
a kind husband. Her power over him for good 
might have been complete, had she been wise, 
gentle and forbearing. But, she had exercised no 
self-control, and almost from the beginning of 
their married life, had excited the evil in him, 
rather than the good. How much she had lost, 
and how much she had suffered in consequence, 
can hardly be imagined. Her life, for the last 
six or seven years, might almost be called a living 
martyrdom. 

Harding did not answer, but went out from the 
chamber promptly, to doas his wife had requested. 


Ordinarily, in calling the children, he spoke, to use | 
the strong words of his wife, ‘‘asif he would take , 
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their heads off.” He corrected this bad habit in 
the present instance, for, instead of ordering them 
roughly and angrily to get right up, or he would 
after them “with a stick’’—he ascended to the 
room where they lay, and spoke kindly, yet firmly 
to each one, subduing their waking impatience 
by the quiet pressure of his own voice and 
manner. 

‘“‘Andrew,’’ he said in a tone that, exciting no 
Opposition in the boy’s mind, left the conscious- 
ness that he must obey—*‘Dress yourself before 
you come down, and do it quickly.” 

“Yes sir,’’ was answered cheerfully, and An- 
drew sprang from his bed. 

‘‘Philip! Lucy!”? The two younger children 
raised up. ‘Go down to your mother. She 
wants to dress you.”’ 

The voice and manner of their father was so 
unusual, that the little ones felt both surprise 
and pleasure. They obeyed, instantly; and Mr. 
Harding had the strange satisfaction of witnsssing 
an act of ready and cheerful obedience in his chil- 
dren. 

A great surprise awaited Lucy and Philip, and 
they were just in the state of mind for its full en- 
joy ment. 

A stranger, who had looked in upon Harding's 
family, at the early meal on the previous day, 
and who looked in again upon them as they as- 
sembled around the breakfast table, on this morn- 
ing, could hardly have believed that his eyes 
rested on the same individuals. In her usual 
place was Mrs. Harding, the stranger babe on 
her arm, and looking so beautiful and happy, 
that all eyes and hearts were drawn towards it. 
Little Lotty, from the moment its bright eyes 
looked into hers, had not once left its side, and 
now, as she sat close to her mother, she could 
not eat for pleasure. 

‘Has it any name, mother?” asked Andrew 
from whom had not proceeded a single ill-natured 
word or act, since he came down and saw the baby. 

Mrs. Harding did not reply, but looked at her 
husband. A name had been floating in her 
thoughts; but she hesitated about giving it ut- 
terance. 

“Dora,”’ said Mr. Harding. ‘Let us call her 
Dora.” 

Now that was not the name about which Mrs. 
Harding had been thinking; nor was it a name 
that pleased her ear. It was on her tongue 
say, ‘‘O no!’’—but she kept silent. Her eyes 
were bent down upon the little one’s face, and 
there she read her duty. For its sake, she re- 
frained from objecting, because she feared that 
any want of accord with her husband, would 
produce a state of opposition. And so she said 
nothing. 

“Shall it be Dora?’’ Harding spoke in a ples 
sant voice. 

«Yes, if you like the name.” And Mrs. Hard 
ing looked up and smiled, as she answered. 

“Have you thought of one, Mary?” 

«A name has been in my mind, ever since | 
awoke this morning. But, if Dora sounds ple 
sant to your ears, let her be called Dora.’’ 

“What name did you think of? Perhaps! 
will like it best,’’ said Harding. 
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“Grace.” Mrs. Harding spoke the word softly 
and tenderly. 

«The very name!”’ said her husband. “It is 
much better than Dora. Let her be ealled Grace.” 

“Grace! Grace!’’ All the children echoed 
the name; and the baby, as if conscious of a new 
importance, tossed its little hands, and smiled. 

So touched was Mrs. Harding by this unex- 
pected acquiescence of her husband, that tears 
came into her eyes. For the first time in months, 
it might be years, Harding had deferred to her 
wishes—but not in consequence of resolute per- 
sistance on her part. Had she contended for the 
name that pleased her best, he would never have 
seen in it a beauty and fitness, above the one he 
preferred himself; and she would, in the end, 
have been compelled to yield, or have the babe 
thrust out from the home into which its presence 
had already brought so many rays of sunshine. 

And so the babe was named Grace. 

“What will you do, Mary?’’ said Harding to 
his wife, as, after setting longer than usual at 
the table, he arose to leave the house. As he 
spoke, he looked toward the child that still lay 
in her arms. Mrs. Harding understood, and an- 
swered quickly ,— 

“Oh, I shall get on very well. Breakfast 
wasn’t late, a minute, this morning; and I'm sure 
everything has gone on pleasantly. No hurry 
nor confusion. The children never behaved bet- 
ter in their lives.” 

And the mother glanced at them approvingly. 

“But you can’t attend to an infant, and do all 
your work into the bargain?” 

“You see if everything isn’t in order, and 
dinner smoking on the table when you come 
home,”’ answered Mrs. Harding, cheerfully, and 
with smiles. 

Harding lingered. There was a fascination 
about little Grace, from the circle of which it 
seemed as if he could not break. 

‘What are we to do with this child, Mary?” 
said he, his manner becoming serious. ‘We 
have more children now than we can well take 
care of.” 

‘Has it brought us trouble or pleasure, so far?’ 
asked Mrs. Harding, looking up earnestly into 
her husband's face. He did not answer. 

‘Would you like to see it taken to the Poor 
House?”’ 

“No,—no. It shall not go there!” 
spoke quickly and strongly. 

“It is a Heaven-sent child, Jacob,’’ said Mrs. 
Harding, in a low, but impressive voice. ‘I 
know it from the dream that came to me last 
night. Let us accept the boon, thankfully. Tle 
who sent it to us, will see that it prove not a 
burden, but a blessing.”’ 

Harding answered not a word, but drew nearer 
to his wife, and, bending down, laid his finger 
upon the babe’s soft cheek. He would have 
stooped lower and kissed the cheek, but felt 
ashamed to betray what seemed to him a weak- 
ness. 

When that hard, harsh, passionate man went 
forth into the world of strife and labor, he carried 
in his thoughts the beautiful image of a babe. 
Men with whom he had been used to come in 
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rough contact, saw a change, but divined not the 
cause. He was less coarse in speech, and rude 
in action,—less contentious,—less overbearing. 
The consequence was, that men who had always 
treated him roughly, because he was himself 
rough, instantly changed their manner, so that 
fewer things than usual occurred to chafe his 
spirit. Not during all that morning was the 
image of the babe once wholly obliterated, though 
many times obscured. 

“What does it all mean?’ said Harding to 
himself, as he reflected on the change. ‘Am I 
the same man that I was yesterday? What is 
there in a little helpless babe to cast a spell like 
this?” 

But he questioned in vain. He could not 
understand the mystery. Wjth lighter steps, 
and a lighter heart than usual, he took his way 
home at dinner time, looking for sunshine there. 
And he did not look in vain, for it lay broader 
and brighter over his threshhold, than it had lain 
for many years. To be continued. 
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See Engraving. 

The claim of Leigh Hunt to be enrolled and 
cherished among the elect, the poets of the world, 
may rest, had he written nothing else, upon those 
brief lines, which a high authority has declared, 
‘will live a thousand years,’’ and if a thousand 
years, then for ever; and which we quote, as- 
sured that, enriched with such a gem, the present 
article, slight as it may be, will possess a positive 
value. 

«Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase!) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold; 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold; 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

‘What writes thou?’ The vision raised its head, 

And with a look made of all sweet accord, 

Answered, ‘The names of those who love the 
Lord.’ 

‘And is mine one?’ said Abou. ‘Nay, not so,’ 

Replied the angel. Abou spake more low, 

But cheerly still, and said, «I pray thee, then, 

Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.’ 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

It came again, with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had 
blessed, 

And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest.’’ 


The sentiment of this pure poem is an ancient 
and world-wide truth. The two great command- 
ments are mingled into one; and then was lan- 
guage ever more musical? How delicious to the 
ear, the discord in the fourth line? How myste- 
rious and indefinable the angelic presence! How 
complete its vanishing! How grand its re-ap- 
pearance! How the returning light floods and 
awakens the soul. and leaves it bathed in an ex- 
ceeding peace! The poet, to whom such a vision 
has been accorded, may well afford to look upon 
life, with all its struggles and sorrows, with a 
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loving and benignant spirit. So long as we have} 
known them, we have felt that the writer of these } 


lines, amidst all the miserable jangle of politics , 


with which his name has been associated, still 
dwelt apart; and, however, in the necessary’ 
scramble for bread, he may have come in collision 
with the world, he was fed all the while upon 
angels’ food. 

Leigh Hunt was born at Southgate, England, 
October 19, 1784, and is now in his seventieth 
ear; an old man, with a head as white as snow. 
He belongs in part to this side of the water. His 
mother was an American, a Shewell, of Philadel- 
phia. His father, a West Indian, being in Penn- 
sylvania at the time of the war with the mother ' 
country, took sides with the Crown so warmly, 
that he was obliged to fly to England. Hunt has 
been an active, industrious literary man. He 
showed talent at an early age, and early began 
to write. In 1805, he started a paper, the‘‘News,” 
in conjunction with a brother. His contributions 
to the ‘‘News’’ consisted chiefly of dramatic and 
literary criticisms, which, being written with an 
independence and spirit then too rare in writers 
for the press, were greatly admired. In 1808 he 
established the “Examiner” newspaper, in con- | 
junction with his brotherJohn. He was still more 
literary than political in his tastes and lucubra- 
tions, but unfortunately ventured an observation 
in 1810, in the *‘Examiner,” which drew upon 
him the attentions of the attorney-general. In- 
formations were now filed against Mr. Hunt and 
his brother, and also against Mr. Perry, of the 
«‘Morning Chronicle,”’ who had reprinted the ob- | 
noxious remarks. The case of the ‘Morning, 
Chronicle” was tried first; Mr. Perry defended 
himself with spirit, justifying the passage, andj; 
was acquitted, upon which the information against 
the ‘Examiner’? was withdrawn. Another op- } 
portunity soon presented itself to the officers of! 
the crown. Some remarks, by no means of a per- 
sonal character, directed against the practice of 
military flogging, became the subject of a second 
— and the trial came on before Lord 

lienborough, on the 22d of February, 1811. Mr. | 
Brougham, then a rising advocate in the English 
courts, was engaged for the defence; and having 
cited the opinions of Abercromby and other illus- } 
trious generals in condemnation of the use of the! 
lash, declared that the real question with the jury 
was, whether on the most important subjects an 
Englishman had the privilege of expressing him- 
self according to his feelings and opinions—a ques- 
tion which the jury answered in the affirmative 
by a verdict of not guilty. But this was not to 
be the last of Hunt’s appearances in the law 
courts. The ‘‘Morning Post’’ having in the prac- 
tice of its usual fulsome adulation, called the 
prince-regent an ‘‘Adonis,’’ Leigh Hunt added—‘ 
“‘of fifty.”’ The prince’s vanity triumphed over 
his discretion, and upon so slight a ground was a 
prosecution instituted. The jury upon this occa- } 
sion found a verdict of guilty against Leigh Hunt 
and his brother John; and each was sentenced to’ 
pay a fine of £500 (which, with costs, made the 
total penalty £2000) and to suffer two years in} 
Horsemonger Lane jail. Offers not to press both | 
penalties were made, on condition that no similar: 
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attacks should appear, but they were with con. 
stancy rejected. Upon their liberation, the Hunts 
continued to write as before, and maintained the 
“Examiner” at the head of the weekly metropoli- 
tan press, until in course of time he surrendered 
it toa management. On leaving prison he pub- 
lished his “‘Story of Rimini,”’ and also set up a 
small weekly literary paper in the manner of the 
periodical essayists of Queen Anne’s reign, which, 
like his ‘‘Companion,”’ was well received, but not 
to a sufficient extent to insure its permanence. In 
1810, he also commenced a quarterly magazine, 
called ‘‘The Reflector,” but it was not more suc- 
cessful than the ‘‘Liberal,” which he subsequently 
published in connection with Shelley and Byron. 
Mr. Hunt’s chief fame has been won as an es- 
sayist; his performances in this character are to 
be found in a collection called the ‘‘Round Table,” 
written in connection with Hazlitt, as well as in 
his ‘Indicator and Companion,”’ and in ‘Critical 
Essays on the Performers at the London Thea- 
tres.’ In 1822, Mr. Hunt went to Italy to reside 
with Lord Byron, but the association was not pro- 
ductive of happiness; and the disappointment of 
the untitled poet was afterward freely expressed 
in a work called “Lord Byron and some of his 
Contemporaries.” Among the works of Leigh 
Hunt, not mentioned above, are to be included 
“Classic Tales,’’ ‘Feast of the Poets,’’ “The De- 
scent of Liberty, a Mask,”’ Foliage,” ‘A Trans- 
lation of Tasso’s Arminta,” ‘‘The Literary Pocket 
Book,” “‘The Legend of Florence,’’ a drama, and 
*Palfrey,’’a poem. Besides these original works 
must be mentioned ‘‘A Jar of Honey from Mount 
Hy bla,” ‘Imagination and Fancy,” &. &c. 





EXTRACT FROM 
“THE CASTLE OF INDOLENCE.” 
See Engrat ing. 


O, mortal man! who livest here by toil, 

Do not complain of this thy hard estate; 

That like an emmet thou must ever moil, 

Is a sad sentence of an ancient date: 

And, certes, there is for it reason great; 

For, though sometimes it makes thee weep and 

wail, 

And curse thy star, and early drudge and late, 

Withouten that would come an heavier bale, 
Loose life, unruly passions, and diseases pale. 


In lowly dale, fast by a river’s side, 

With woody hill o’er hill encompass’d round, 

A most enchanting wizard did abide, 

Than whom a fiend more fell is nowhere found. 

It was, I ween, a lovely spot of ground: 

And there a season atween June and May, 

Half prankt with Spring, with Summer half im- 
brown’d, 

A listless climate made, where, sooth to say, 

No living wight could work, ne cared even for 

play. 

Was nought around but images of rest: 

Sleep-soothing groves, and quiet lawns between; 

And flowery beds that slumberous influence 
kest, 

From poppies breathed; and beds of pleasant 
green, 

Where never yet was creeping creature seen. 
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Meantime unnumber’d glittering streamlets 
play’d, 
And hurled everywhere their waters sheen; 
That, as they bicker’d through the sunny glade, 
Though restless still themselves, a lulling murmur 
made. 
Join’d to the prattle of the purling rills, 
Were heard the lowing herds along the vale, 
And flocks loud-bleating from the distant hills, 
And vacant shepherds piping in the dale: 
And now and then .weet Philomel would wail, 
Or stock-doves plain amid the forest deep, 
That drowsy rustled to the sighing gale; 
Aud still a coil the grasshopper did keep; 
Yet all these sounds yblent inclined all to sleep. 


Full in the passage of the vale, above, 

A sable, silent, solemn forest stood; 

Where nought but shadowy forms was seen to 
move, 

As Idless fancied in her dreaming mood: 

And up the hills, on either side, a wood 

Of blackening pines, aye, Waving to and fro, 

Sent forth a sleepy horror through the blood; 

And where this valley winded out, below, 

The murmuring main was heard, and scarcely 

heard, to flow. 


A pleasing land of drowsy-head it was, 
Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye; 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
For ever flushing round a Summer-sky, 
There eke the soft delights, that witchingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast, 
And the calm pleasures, always hover’d nigh; 
But whate’er smack’d of noyance, or unrest, 
Was far, far off expell’d trom this delicious nest. 
The Yandskip such; inspiring perfect ease, 
Where Indolence (for so the wizard hight) 
Close-hid his castle mid embowering trees, 
That half shut out the beams of Phebus bright, 
And made a kind of checker’d day and night; 
Meanwhile, unceasing at the massy gate, 
Beneath a spacious palm, the wicked wight 
Was placed; and to his lute, of cruel fate, 
And Jabor harsh, complain’d, lamenting man’s es- 
tate. 
Thither continual pilgrims crowded still, 
From all the roads of earth that pass there by: 
For, as they chanced to breathe on neighboring 
hill, 
The freshness of this valley smote their eye, 
And drew them ever and anon more nigh; 
Till clustering round the enchanter false they 
hung, 
Ymolten with his syren melody; 
While o’er the enfeebling lute hig hand he flung, 
And to the trembling chords these tempting verses 
sung: 
“Behold! ye pilgrims of this earth, behold! 
See all but man with unearn’d pleasure gay: 
See her bright robes the butterily unfold, 
Broke from her wintery tomb in prime of May! 
What youthfnl bride can equal her array? 
Who can with her for easy pleasure vie? 
From mead to mead with gentle wing to stray, 
From flower to flower op balmy gales to fly, 
Is all she has to do beneatn the radiant sky. 
“Behold the merry minstrels of the morn, 
The swarming songsters of the careless grove, } 
Ten thousand throats! that from the flowering } 
thorn, 


Hymn their good God, and carol sweet of love, 
Such grateful kindly raptures them emove: 
They neither plough, nor ‘sow: ne, fit for flail, 
E’er to the barn the nodding sheaves they drove; 
Yet theirs each harvest dancing in the gale, 
Whatever crowns the hill, or smiles along the 
vale.”’— Thomson. 


BALBEC. 


[From Travels in Egypt and Palestine, by Dr. 
J. Thomas, we extract the following very interest- 
iug account of the Ruins of Balbec | 

Journeying still eastward, Mount Lebanon pro- 
per at length rises to view, and, arrayed as it is, 
in a dazzling robe of never-melting snow, seems 
completely to eclipse the two other mountains in 
glory. The top of Lebanon, according to the 
testimony of a recent traveller of great respecta- 
bility, is near ten thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. Although considerably lower than 
Mount Hermon, yet being farther north, and 
kept so cool, so to speak, by the surrounding 
mountains, it retains, in summer, a much larger 
pertion of its snow than its loftier rival, which 
is, comparatively speaking, isolated.* These 
mountains are not crowned like the Alps, with 
sharp and precipitous rocky summits, but exhibit 
for the most part, oblong elevations or ridges, 
with a tolerably regular and rounded outline. 
The sides, though often steep, appear rarely, if 
ever, to present actual precipices. 

Continuing our course along an almost level 
road that runs somewhat obliquely across the 
plain, we arrived at Balbec about four o'clock in 
the afternoon. The ruins are visible for three or 
four miles before you reach them, but surrounded 
as they are by natural objects on the most gigan- 
tic scale, they do not impress you with their real 
size and grandeur, until you arrive very near the 
spot. Having pitched our tent close beside a co- 
pious and most delightful stream of water, which 
tlows between the principal ruins and the village 
in the immediate vicinity, and taken a little rest 


, and refreshment, we proceeded to reconnoitre the 


place. 
Without attempting to give a full and minute 
description of Balbec, since any merely verbal 


;representation would utterly fail to convey an 


adequate idea of those singular and splendid 
ruins, I will try to present such a brief outline— 
with a more particular notice, however, of the 
principal parts—as, I hope, will, with the aid of 
the subjoined sketch, enable the reader to form a 
general, though imperfect notion of the character 


‘and extent of the remains, and of the relative 


position of the different parts. 

The space or area inclosed by the old city walls, 
a, a, &c., is near three thousand feet in its extreme 
length from north to south, and about two thou- 
sand five hundred in its greatest breadth from 
east to west. On the west side of the space just 
described, are situated the principal ruins, occu- 
pying, as is supposed, the site of two ancient 


temples. The parallelogram, 6, at the extreme 





* Although Mount Hermon properiy belongs to the chain 
of Anti-Lebanon, it rises 80 much higher than any other 
peak of this range, that it seems to stund alone. 
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west, marks the position of the greater temple, 
the entrance to which, was from the east through 
the hexagonal court, or forum, d and the vast 
quadrangular court c,c. The whole structure, 
including the two courts, occupied a 
Space above nine hundred feet long, and 
near four hundred and fifty feet wide. 
The temple itself was about two hundred _ 


and sixty wide. It was surrounded by fif- 
ty-four magnificent Corinthian columns, 
having nineteen on the side and ten in 
front, of which six only, with capitals 
and entablatures of surpassing beauty, 
are still standing. They are seven feet 
and ten inches in diameter, and with 
the pedestals about seventy-two feet in 
height : the entablature is about twelve 
feet high, making in all an elevation of g 
near eighty-four feet. The shafts of the 
columns are composed of three pieces, fit- 
ted and united so perfectly that a knife- 
blade cannot be inserted between them. 
The whole of the great temple, with its 
two courts, having been raised upon a 
platform of masonry, from fifteen to 
twenty feet above the ground in the vi- 
cinity, this portion of the ruins are seen 
to great advantage, especially when 
viewed from the west. By the unani- 
mous admission of all travellers who 
have visited Balbec, those six columns 
are among the finest, if they be not the 
very finest of all the architectural remains that 
antiquity has bequeathed to us. 

Nearly south from the site of the greater build- 
ing just described, there is another temple (e) of 
smaller dimensions, but much better preserved. 
Itistwo hundred and twenty-five feet long, and one 
hundred and eighteen wide, and rather more than 
ene hundred feet high from the base of the columns 
to the top of the pediment. It was surrounded 
with forty-two columns, having fifteen on the 
Side, and eight in front. Of these, nineteen are 
still standing. They are about six feet and a 
half in diameter, and fifty feet in height. The 
doorway to this temple is about twenty-five feet 
high, and twenty feet wide, and is richly orna- 
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and ninety feet long and one hundred ————— 


Fig. 2. 


mented with carved work of the most superb de- 

scription. The roof of the building has all fallen 

in. As we were gazing with wonder and awe on 

the remains of this magnificent edifice, which 
Fig. 1. 
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impressed one the more deeply from the loneliness 
of the place, and the solemn stillness that pre- 
vailed everywhere around, we heard a sudden 
rustling of wings, and looking up, discovered that 
some birds of prey—a species of kite, I think— 
had made their nest in the highest and most in- 
accessible part of the ruin. 

To the south-east of the lesser temple, there is 
a small but superb edifice (_/) of a circular form. 
It is of the Corinthian order, and decorated with 
twelve columns. The whole structure is singular, 
if not unique in its design. As nothing short of 
an elaborate drawing would suffice to give any 
adequate idea of its peculiar style and exquisite 
beauty, I must refer my readers to other works 











t See The Ruins of Balbec, by Wood and Dawkins. 


GREAT STONES IN THE BASEMENT OF THE LARGER TEMPLE AT BALDBEC. 


for a more perfect notice of this building.¢ 1 | 
shall only observe that its object is unknown. | 








Some regard it as a temple, others conjecture that 
it may hrve been a tomb. 

Among the most wonderful objects of this ex- 
traordinary place, is a portion of the western wall 














BALBEC. 


near the site of the greater temple. Here are 
three stones about fourteen feet broad and the 
same in depth, the smallest of which is sixty-two 
feet, the next sixty-four, and the largest sixty- 
eight feet long. They lie in a row, having been 
built into the wall about twenty feet above the 
base, extending longitudinally above one hundred 
and ninety feet. When I first beheld the gigan- 
tic masses, I had no just conception of their 
vastness, and it was only when our guide climbed 
up on a partof the wall near them, that by a 
comparison with his stature, I was enabled to 
form some idea of their actual dimensions. 

In the quadrangular court of the greater tem- 
ple, we saw a number of broken and prostrate 
columns of Egyptian granite, three and half feet 
in diameter, and beautifully polished. The best 
carey of these appear to have been removed 
rom their original place, having been used by 
the Saracens for the construction of a mosque in 
the vicinity. It is probable that the pillars of 
granite formed a part of the original edifice or 
edifices of Balbec, the building of which vague 
tradition ascribes to Solomon ;—some however, 
suppose that it may have been erected by one of 
the earlier Phoenician kings. There appear also 
to have been a number of pillars of porphyry, as 
fragments of columns of this material are found 
in different places. 

The village of Balbec, as itis commonly called, 
consists of a collection of miserable-looking dwell- 
ings, situated principally to the south and south- 
west of the circular building (/. ) 

The reader is not to imagine that what I have 
mentioned, constitutes all or nearly all worth see- 
ing at Balbec ; for not to speak of the immense 
number of fallen columns and fragments which 
are everywhere strewn in the vicinity of the two 
temples, there are many other interesting remains 
both within and without the city walls, which 
the limits of this brief description do not permit 
me to notice. I must not, however, omit to 
speak of one remarkable stone which has been 
hewn almost to its perfect shape, though it is 
still lying in the quarry, about a quarter of a 
mile from the principal ruins. It is eighteen feet 
syuare at one end, and near fiflecn at the other, 
and 18 strty-six feet in length. 
one might suppose that it was designed to form 
the lower part of an immense obelisk. 

The interest which one feels in surveying the 
ruins of Balbec, is enhanced in no small degree 
by the mystery that hangs over the whole place. 
At what time and by whom the different build- 
ings were erected, is a matter of the most vague 
and uncertain conjecture; since history, which 
has often much to say about comparatively 
trivial subjects, is nearly or quite silent respect- 
ing this. An impression prevails, that a Roman 
temple or temples were erected here in the second 
century, on a basement of a much older date 
The variety in the style of architecture, percep- 
tible in the different parts, would seem to indicate 
that they might probably have been built at dif- 
erent epochs. 

Unlike most other ruins that I have seen, those 
of Balbec have, especially on a first view, some- 
thing confused and inexplicable, that bewilders 


From its shape, | 
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the spectator, and renders it exceedingly difficult 
for him to form such an idea of them as shall be 
at all satisfactory to his understanding. There 
,1s, indeed, no point of view, from which he can 
take in at once the grandeur and effect of the 
‘whole. If, therefore, simplicity and unity are 
necessary to constitute a fine ruin,as they are 
| said to be to constitute a fine poem or work of 
art, those of Balbec are perhaps inferior to many 
other ruins. Yet with all their complexity and 
inexplicability, their effect upon the mind of the 
beholder is sufficiently simple and intelligible. 
The vast proportions of the different parts, the 
prodigious and almost incomprehensible power 
implied in the construction of such a work, above 
all, the magnificent profusion with which the 
gigantic fragments of fallen columns, capitals, 
architraves, are everywhere pouredor piled around 
you, fill the mind with admiration and amaze- 
ment, and, perhaps, inspire it with @ more in- 
tense delight than even the perfect structure it- 
self would do, were it standing before you in its 
primeval beauty and splendor. 

That night there was a fine moon, which, how- 
ever, did not rise till several hours after sunset. 
Feeling little inclination to sleep, and desirous to 
see how Balbec would look by moonlight, I arose 
about one o'clock and took a stroll among the 
ruins. The beauty and impressive solemnity of 
the scene which I now contemplated, are not to 

| be described, “‘or ever forgotten.” The death- 
like stillness which reigned everywhere around, 
was broken only by the lonely cry of the jackal, 
heard at intervals among the more distant ruins; 
while full before me towered Mount Lebanon, in 
serene but dreary majesty, its vast mantle of 
snow shining like silver in the clear moonlight. 
After spending more than an hour in surveying 
the different objects of the place, I returned re- 
luctantly to the tent. On my way, I stirred up a 
jackal not more than six feet from me. He ran 
out from among the rank weeds that were grow- 
ing near the ruins, but instantly made his escape 
by springing over a low wall, Had he waited a 
few seconps longer, I might probably have re- 
deemed the credit which I lost in the previous 
jackal hunt on the road to Acre. 





CAMPBELL's TEMPERAMENT.—Campbell was of 
a delicate organization. Haydon, the painter, in 
his autobiographical notes, styles him ‘‘bilious 
{and shivering.’’ His habits required seclusion, 
even for the perusal of a book. ‘Trifles distracted 
him. He was exceedingly sensitive, and reserved 
in the expression of his opinions. Of his own 
poetry he spoke but seldom, and only when he 
could not well avoid it. He was a simple-hearted 
man, of blameless intentions, and with a tender 
regard for the feelings of all with whom he was 
called to associate. One who had known him for 
thirty years, and for more than one-third of that 
_ period had been in the habit of almost daily associa- 
tion with him, bears the strongest testimony to 
‘the beauty and purity of his character. ‘+I be- 
‘lieve a more guileless man,” says Mr. Cyrus Red- 
‘ding, ‘‘one less capable of imagining evil towards 
;another, never breathed.” 
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INCIDENTS AND ANECDOTES. 


THE BELL-RINGER. 

An inhabitant of the mad-house at Zurich, 
who was rather afflicted by imbecility than by 
madness, was allowed his liberty, which he never 
misused. His happiness was confined solely to 
ringing the bells of the parish church. But when 
he grew old, whether he was really less capable 
of filling this august function, or whether the 
jealousies and intrigues that reign in republics 
penetrate even their hospitals, the poor creature 
was deprived of his employment. This stroke 
plunged him into the utmost despair, but with- 
out making any complaints he sought the master 
of the great works, and said to him, with that 
sublime tranquility which is inspired by a deter- 
mined resolution : ‘“‘I come, sir, to ask a favor 
of you. I used to ring the bells, it was the only 
thing in the world in which I could make myself 
useful, and they will not let me do it any longer. 
Do me the pleasure, then, of cutting off my 
head ; I cannot do it myself, or I would spare 

ou the trouble.’’ At the same time he placed 

imself in an attitude to receive the favor he 
Solicited. The magistrate to whom this scene 
was related was extremely touched by it, and 
determined to recompense the desire of being 
useful, even in the lowest of the citizens. The 
man was re-established in his former honors, 
some assistance only was rendered him in case it 
should be wanted, and he died ringing the bells. 
— Bizarre. 


SUPERSTITION OF SAILORS. 

Some months since a worthy Connecticut cler- 
gymen having been abroad, took passage home in 
the brig — , of New York. 

The voyage was an exceedingly rough one—it 
was nothing but storm after storm—and the 
sailors knowing that there was a clergyman on 
boat, declared that he, the old parson, was the 
cause of them all. 

One night during a hurricane, as the good man 
lay in his berth, he overheard the chief mate say 
to the captain: 

“The men work well, but they swear the tem- 

st is raised because that—old parson, is on 

ard.” 

‘*Well,’’ replied the captain with a tremendous 
oath, ‘:I begin to believe it myself. I wish the 
old fellow was at the bottom of the sea.” 

Whereat the heart of the old man began to sink 
within him. He knew not what to do—he rolled 
on this side, then on that. At last a sudden idea 
struck him and he arose from his berth, and said: 

“I willeven doas Jonah did—I will go on 
deck and tell those misguided men that they may 
throw me into the sea, if by so doing they be- 
lieve that their lives and their owner's property 
can be saved.” But, he added with a sigh, ‘I 
fear me, that there can be no whales hereabouts.”’ 

The good parson dressed himself and made his 
way as best he could to the deck. The wind 


howled, the rain fell in torrents, the sea ran} 


mountains high, and a wave breaking upon the 


deck, the spray flew over the parson, and well 


nigh choked him. 


The old man stood a moment in suspense. Af. 
ter a moment, he turned and carefully crept down 
the back stairway, saying to himself, “I believe 
I had better take a pleasant night for it!” 


“GOOD MORNING,” 

Everybody says ‘“‘ good morning” in New York 
till—afler dinner. The higher the circle a man 
moves in, the later he dines, and the longer he 
says ‘good morning.”’ 

The salutation is a sort of sliding scale of peo- 
ple’s precise position; the lower it runs, the 
higher he stands. The man who says ‘good 
evening” to you at exactly one minute past 
twelve, City Hall time, is down to 0—zero. De- 
pend upon it, he works for a living: he foots it 
down town, mornings, and carries his dinner in 
a small tin pail with a young tin pail inverted 
upon the top of it. The sun reports himself not 
more regularly at the meridian, than that man’s 
appetite. 

There’s another that bids you ‘‘good morning,” 
and all the bells, little and big, have tolled, struck, 
and rung two o’clock. He's “well to do” and 
well fed—and dines at half past—steps gently 
into the omnibus—fare six cents—and is set 
down somewhere, to walk gently a few steps, 
and in a chair with arms and cushions, medi- 
tatingly ministers to the ‘‘inner man.” 

There comes one at six full past, who says 
“good morning”’ still. He's up to 212 deg. on the 
scale—the very boiling point of respectability. 

And there, on the curb-stone side of the walk, 
steals a poor wretch, who for the matter of dining 
is not on the scale at all. He never dines; he 
could say “good morning’’ all day long, were 
there any such thing in his Almanac, or any 
“inquiry” for beggars’ wishes. ‘The thermometer 
doesn’t go up into his circle; the tube isn't long 
enough; water vaporizes before it gets there, as 
at seven P. M., he stands at one of the Park 
Gates, hat in hand for a copper, and murmurs as 
you scow] at him, an humble, deprecatory ‘‘Goop 
MORNING.”— NV. Y. Tribune. 
GOING BAIL. 

Lawyers frequently subject persons who offer 
themselves for bail to unnecessary badgering.— 
A case of this kind occurred in Superior Court 
Chambers, New York, not long ago. Old Mr. 
Jacob Abrams, a man worth a quarter of a mil- 
lion of money, offered himself bail for a Jew fur- 
dealer, who had been arrested under the Stillwell 
act. The amount of bail required was $4500. 

Counsel: ‘What does your property consist of, 
Mr. Abrams?”’ 

Abrams: ‘Sir, I’m willing to swear that I am 
worth more than $4500. over and above all.— 
I think his honor, the Judge, will tell you that 
that is sufficient, without going into particulars.” 

Counsel: ‘‘No sir, it is not suflicient. We 
have a right to know what this property is.’’ 

Abrams: ‘‘Very well, sir, I've got your own 
bond and mortgage on the house you live in, for 
eight thousand dollars, and I consider it worth 
full the amount of the bail.” 

{Much laughter, in which the Counsel! joined.| 

Counsel: “We do not wish to ask any more 
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questions, Mr. Abrams. [To the Judge.] We 
are satistied with the bail, your honor.” 

This is a true incident. Mr. Abrams had just 
taken the bond and mortgage from an insurance 
company who wanted the cash for it. 





TEMPERANCE. 

A dog story, illustrative of the power and suc- 
cess of the Maine law, was told by Mr. Lee, that 
greatly amused the audience on @ recent occasion 
in Syracuse:—‘‘I was passing,” said he, ‘‘along 
one of the streets of New York, and saw some 
firemen amusing themselves by throwing water 
from a large hose that was attached to the street 
hydrant. At one time they threw it high in the 
air; then they sprinkled the streets for a great 
distance around; anon they put it directly along 
the street pavement in a straight line. Just as I 
passed them,”’ said the speaker, ‘‘a large dog was 
seen approaching the stream. The firemen tested 
his spunk by playing in his face. With the energy 
of one determined to resist a foe at all hazards, 
the brave fellow sprang upon the stream, barked, 
gnashed with his teeth, bit it, but all in vain. 
After a desperate struggle, long continued, the 
poor follow gave up, and, amid the jeers and laugh- 
ter of the crowd, slunk away, with ears and tail 
drooped, looking very much chagrined and dis- 
comfitted. It was a clear defeat. He was a 
whipped dog. Whipped by a stream of cold 


9) 


water. 





ARISTOCRACY BELOW STAIRS. 

Do you see that character trundling a cart 
before’ him, tricked out with sleigh-bells, tea- 
bells and cow-bells, like a king's jester? Have 
you ever taken an inventory of ‘‘the goods and 
chattels’ in that cart? What treasures of old 
shoes, what variety of rags, what abundance of 
waste paper ! 

The owner of all and sundry is an aristocrat, 
and who would dream it? No common rag- 
gatherer is he with his cart, his bells and his tat- 
tered coat. He is a speculator, ‘‘ an operator”’ in 


his way, that Wall street need not be ashamed of. | 


See, he has no ‘“‘hook.’’ You never catch him 
raking like a duck inf the gutters, nor turning 
over matted heaps of indescribable trash, nor 
rummaging old barre’s—not he; but on he goes 
upon his diurnal rounds, in the proud conscious- 
ness that a score or two of people look up to him 
and ‘* do him reverence.” The men, women and 
children, with the hooks, the bags and the 
baskets, dispose of their findings to this capi- 
talist, and: how he likes, sometimes, to bring 
down the prices. He met one of the commonality 
on the corner, just now. He brought his cart to 
an anchor with a most appalling jingle. There 
was air of meekness on the one side, and con- 
Sclous superiority on the other. ‘ We pay but a 
cent now,’’ said he, decidedly, putting an end to 
the conversation. ‘‘ We!" like an editor or an 
emperor, for all’the world! 
Are there not three of them—himself, his cart, 
and his dignity? “Only a cent!” Is it pos- 
sible! How the intelligence will be disseminated 
among the small fry—that fall in——rags! 

“Well, take them,” says the picker at last, 


We? Of course. ' 
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for he must have something for his basket of filth. 
Our man with the cart knew he would come to it 
at last. He determined, this morning, while 
discussing his Bologna, that he would lower away 
on the * fancies,”’ and why shouldn't he? That’s 
the wuy they do above Aim, and pray why 
shouldn't he follow suit? The sale is effected, 
and the beiis of our aristocrat are again in com- 
motion. 

High life! Why, it is everywhere ; in cellar 
and garret, as well as on first floors. Sometimes 
the cart is a coach, the rags bills of exchange, 
and the cent a percent. : but what of that ? It’s 
all in the famly.—N. Y. Tribune. 





WASHINGTON AND HIS ARMY. 

‘«Mrs. Scofield, wife of a lawer, in Morristown, 
and grand-daughter of a Mrs. Ford, whose name 
has been handed down to us fragrant with piety, 
informs me that her grand-mother used to tell her 
about attending the meeting in the orchard. On 
one occasion, when the old lady was present, 
Washington was there sitting in his camp-chair, 
brought in for the occasion. During the service, 
a woman came into the congregation with a child 
in her arms; Washington arose from his chair, 
and gave it to the woman with the child. 

‘Soon after I came to Morristown, in 1837, I 
think, I visited my native place, and met there an 
old man bowed down with age, leaning tremblingly 
upon the top of his staff. His name was Cook. 
In my early childhood, he had been a physician 
in my father’s family, As the old man met me, 
he said, ‘You are located in Morristown, are you?’ 
‘Yes, sir.’ ‘I was there, too,’ said the doctor; 
‘once I was under Washington in the army of 
the Revolution; it was hard times then—hard 
times. There was a time when all our rations were 
but a single gill of wheat aday. Washington used 
to come round and look into our tents, and he 
looked so kind, and he said so tenderly, ‘Men, can 
you bear it?’ ‘Yes, General, yes, we can,’ was 
the reply; ‘if you wish us to act, give us the 
word, and we are ready.’ ” 


BAD TEMPER. 

Lavater, the famous physiognomist, though an 
enthusiast, was a kind man, and his wife one of 
the most amiable of women. One day his servant 
asked him after dinner, if she should sweep his 
room. Being in rather an irritable mood, he as- 
sented pettisbly, telling her not to touch his books 
or papers. When the servant had been gone 
some time, he said to his wife: 

‘I am afraid she will cause some confusion up 
stairs.” 

In a few moments, his wife, with the best in- 
tention, stole out of the room, and told the servant 
to be careful. Lavater met his wife at the bottom 
of the stairs, on her return, and exclaimed, as 
though secretly vexed about something: 

“Is not my room swept yet?” 

Without waiting an instant, he ran up stairs, 
and as he entered the room the girl overturned an 
inkstand which was standing on the shelf. She 
was much terrified. Lavater called out hastily, 

“‘What a stupid beast you are! Have I not 
positively told you to be careful?” 
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What followed we will let Lavater tell himself. ' 


‘‘My wife slowly and timidly followed me up 
stairs. Instead of being ashamed, my anger 
broke out anew. I took no notice of her; running 
to the table lamenting and moaning as if the most 
important writings had been spoiled, though in 
reality the ink had touched nothing but a blank 
sheet and some blotting paper. The servant 
watched an opportunity to steal away. My wife 
approached me with timid gentleness. ‘My dear 


husband,’ said she. I stared at her with vexation | 


in my looks. She embraced me. I wanted to 
get out of the way. Her face rested for a moment 
on my cheek. 
derness, she said, ‘You will hurt your health, my 
dear.” I now began to be ashamed. I was si- 
lent, and at last began to weep. What a mis- 
erable slave to my temper [ am! I dare not lift 
up my eyes. I cannot rid myself of that sinful 
assion. My wife replied, ‘Consider, my dear, 
10w many days and weeks pass away without 
your being overcome by anger.’ I knelt down 

side her, and thanked God sincerely for that 
hour, and for my wife.”’ 


A HINDOO CAVILLER SILENCED. 
As Mr. Thomas was one day addressing a 


crowd of Hindoos, on the banks of the Ganges, | 


he was accosted by a brahmin as follows— 

“Sir, don’t you say that the devil tempts men 
to sin?”’ 

«Yes,”’ answered the missionary. 

“Then,”’ said the brahmin, ‘certainly, the 
fault is the devil’s; the devil, therefore, and not 
man, ought to suffer the punishment.’’ 

Just then observing a boat descending the 
river, Mr. Thomas directed his attention to it, 
and said— 

“Brahmin, do you see yonder boat?’ 

“aes.” 

‘‘Suppose I were to send some of my friends to 
destroy every person on board, and bring me all 
that is valuable in the boat, who ought to suffer 
punishment? I, for instructing them, or they for 
doing the wicked act?” 

“Why,” answer the brahmin, ‘‘you ought all 
to be put to death together.” 

‘“‘Ay,” replied Mr. Thomas, “if you and the 
devil sin together, you and the devil will be 
punished together.” 


MOLIERE’S PHYSICIANS. 

Though an habitual valetudinarian, Moliere re- 
lied almost upon the temperance of his diet for 
the re-establishment of his health. 

“What use do you make of our physician?” 


said the King to him one day. 

“We chat together, sire,”’ said the poet. ‘He 
gives me his prescriptions; I never follow them: 
and so I get well.” 


FORCE OF HABIT. 

It has been told of the late Mr. Peter Moore, 
and was actually true of Secretary Scraggs, who 
began life as a footman, that in the days of his 
opulence, he once handed some ladies into their 
carriage, and then, from the mere force of habit, 
got up behind. 


At length, with unspeakable ten- | 
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VARIETIES. 
An imposing sight—The sight of your bill—at 
nine-tenths at least, of our ‘first-rate’’ hotels. 
‘it takes three 


’ 


The Comic Almanac says, 
springs to make one /eap year.’ 


Never be afraid of catching cold from a shower 
of curls. 


An organ in Williamsburg was not played the 
other Sunday, on account of having a new stop— 
which was put on by the Sheriff. 

Mistrust the man who finds everything good, 
the man who finds everything evil, and still more, 
the man who is indifferent to everything. 

The government tolerates all religions; but it’s 
not in Christianity (as so far understood, ) for one 
religion to tolerate another. 


A youth with a turn for figures, had five eggs 
to boil, and being told to give them three minutes 
each, boiled them a quarter of an hour altogether. 

To enjoy life, you should be a little miserable 
occasionally. Trouble, like cayenne, is not very 
agreeable in itself, but it gives great zest to other 
things. 

A writer discoursing upon ‘‘practical wisdom,” 
uses this figure: ‘‘In journeying with it we go 
towards the sun, and the shadow of our burden 
falls behinds us.” 

Diogenes is of opinion that the best way of 
having your pocket picked when you are going 
into a crowd, is to pick it yourself before leaving 
home. 


Of all happy households, that is the happiest 
where falsehood is never thought of. All peace 
is broken up when once it appears that there is a 
liar in a house. 

Were it not for the tears that fill our eyes, 
what an ocean would flood our hearts! Were it 
not for the clouds that cover our landscape, how 
insolent would be our sunshine!—Sumns. 


Music rather unfits a man for wrestling with 
the world. It softens the heart, and robs him of 
‘suspicion. Show us a flageolet-player, and we 
will show you a man who is ‘cheated in his 
change”’ every time he goes to market. 


A distinguished divine was walking with 4 
friend past a new church, in which another dis- 
tingnished divine is the shepherd. Said the friend 
to D. D., looking up at the spire, which was very 
tall and not yet completed, ‘‘How much higher is 
that going to be?” ‘Not much,” said the D. D., 
with a sly laugh, ‘‘they don t own very far in that 
direction!”’ 


«‘When a stranger treats me with want of re- 
spect,” said a poor philosopher, ‘I comfort my- 
self with the reflection that it is not myself that 
he slights, but my old and shabby coat and 
shabby hat, which, to say the truth, have no 
particular claim to adoration. So if my hat and 

} coat choose to fret about it, let them; but it 1s 
; nothing to me.”’ 
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«First love’’ is not always the strongest. The 
heart is like the head; the former must have some- 
thing to love—the latter must have a hat. It is 
rarely that the first try on “‘is a fit.” 


A gentleman finding his servant intoxicated, 
said: ‘‘What! drunk again, Sam? I scolded you 
you for being drunk last night, and here you are 
drunk again. ‘‘No, massa,”’ replied Sam; “same 
drunk! same drunk, massa!”’ 


We should like to know how many spokes there 
are in a wheel of fortune! 

Of what kind of timber is the post of honor? 

What kind of knife is used in cutting capers? 

What would the telegraph line be good for on 
a fishing excursion? 

‘‘What’s the matter, there, Cora? don’t your 
shoes tit?’’ “No, papa—they don’t fit me at all,”’ 
said she. And then she enumerated al] the faults 
of the shoes in set terms, and reached the climax 
thus: ‘Why they don’t even squeak when I walk 
out!” 

A young woman actually applied, one day, 
lately, at the Bath station, to have 6s. sent to her 
sister, in London, by the electric telegraph, and 
it was with difficulty she could be made to believe 
that this potent agent was unequal to the task of 
carrying specie. 

An elderly lady writes toa friend: ‘‘A widower 
with ten children has proposed and I have ac- 
cepted. This is about the number I should have 
been entitled to, if I had been married at the 
proper time; instead of being cheated into a non- 
entity!’ Sensible to the end. 


One of the best double puns we have ever heard, 
says the Yankee Blade, was perpetrated by a 
clergyman. He had just united in marriage a 
couple whose Christian names were respectively 
Benjamin and Ann. ‘How did they appear 
during the ceremony?’ inquired a friend. «They 
appeared both annze-mated and Lennie-fitted,”’ was 
the ready reply. 


Madame La Comtesse De D—, one of the 
Wittiest women in Paris, had a daughter, who by 
fasting, and over-strict exercise of the duties of 
religion, seriously injured her health. ‘‘My dear 
child,” said her mother, ‘“‘you have always been 
an angel of goodness! Why endeavor to become a 


saint? Do you want to sink in the world?” 


Not long since, a certain noble peer in York- 
shire, who is fond of boasting of his Norman de- 
scent, thus addressed one of his tenants, who, he 
thought, was not speaking to him with proper 
respect: ‘Do you not know that my ancestors 
came over with William the Coaqueror?’’ “And, 
mayhap,”’ retorted the sturdy Saxon, nothing 
daunted, ‘‘they found mine here when they 
comed.”” The noble lord felt that he had the 
worst of it. 


The grand secret of educational success was 
perhaps never better exemplified than in the fol- 


lowing anecdote: The heir of an old Scottish family } 


had been taught geography upon the wise and 
kindly, yet primitive principle of chalk and a 


black-board. His fortunes, in maturer life, led | 


him to the Peninsula. Returning, after fields 
were won, to bis ancient home, he met his old 
teacher, and said to him: ‘‘I fear I have forgotten 
most of the Latin and Greek you taught me; but 
I never crossed a river in Spain without thinking 
of your dlack board!’’ Thus triumphantly verify- 
ing the saying of an intelligent Quakeress, that 
the two grand secrets of education were ‘‘chalk 


so 9 


and kindness! 


Mediocrity is, after all, the best thing in life. 
The tasteless, common places are the standards— 
bread and water, and good dull, steady people. 
I’d as soon lodge over a powder magazine as live 
with a genius. There’s M——, whose poems are 
like sparkling champagne at the first reading, and 
like a second day’s claret at the next. I'd rather 
drink water than nectar for a continuance. Leaves 
are neither crimson nor gold color, but plain sober 
green. 


Ignorance pays such a tax that we can’t ima- 
gine how anybody can afford to be a blockhead. 
McCracken works for a dollar a day, while Spring, 
his neighbor, commands 20 shillings—a wide dif- 
ference, and all caused by Spring’s knowing how 
to read, write, and cipher. From these tigures 
it will be seen that McCracken’s want of know- 
ledge costs him four hundred dollars a year, which 
shows that ignorance costs him more than his 
wife and children, house rent inclusive. 


Mr. Hillard, who has just published a book en- 
titled ‘‘Six Months in Italy,’’ observes, that an 
English man-of-war seems to be always within 
one day’s sail of everywhere. ‘Let political agi- 
tation break out in any port on the globe, if there 
be even aroll of English broad cloth or a pound 
of English tea to be endangered thereby, within 
forty-eight hours an English steamer or frigate is 
pretty sure to drop anchor in the harbor, with an 
air which seems to say, ‘Here 1 am; does anybody 
want anything of me?’ ” 


The ideal face of any one to whom we are 
strongly and tenderly attached—that face which 
is enshrined in our hearts, and which comes to 
us in dreams long after it has mouldered in the 
grave—that face is not the exact mechanical coun- 
tenance of the beloved person, nor the countenance 
that we ever beheld, but its abstract, its idealiza- 
jon, or rather its realization; the spirit of the 
countenance, its essence, and its life. And the 
finer the character, and the more various its in- 
tellectual powers, the more must this true erdolon 
differ from the most faithful likeness that a painter 
or a sculptor can produce. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF LESSING. 
I asked my fair, one happy day, 
What I should call her in my lay; 
By what sweet name, from Rome or Greece, 
Iphigenia, Clelia, Chloris, 
Laura, Lesbia, Delia, Doris, 
Dorimene, or Lucrece. 


‘‘Ah!”? replied my gentle fair, 

«Beloved, what are names but air? 

Take thou whate’er suits the line— 
Clelia, Iphigenia, Chloris, 
Laura, Lesbia, Delia, Doris; 

But don’t forget to call me—thine.’ 
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Our Editorial Department is almost crowded ticularly from Scotland. There can be no ques- 
out this month. The accumulation of articles ‘tion of the benefits to be derived from, and eXpe- 
which we wished to offer the reader, was so great, , rienced by, that class of the industria] population, 
that we preferred letting our own notes on pass- for whose intellectual advancement Mr. Cham- 
ing events give place to matters of more varied . bers has labored so long, so worthily and so suc- 
interest. ‘The present number is one of unusual cessfully. Scottish emigrants are among the very 

best that come to our shores. They conform 
—_— readily to our laws, they are examples of active 

Some time since, Mr. Latham, a banker of industry and economy, and being moral in their 
Washington city, offered a prize of $500 for the habits, and scrupulously upright in their deal- 
best national ode, or poem. Several hundred ings, make most excellent citizens. 


variety. 


poems (!) were accordingly written and trans- 
mitted for examination by as many American, ow few of those who start in life with an 
bards, each hoping for money and immortality. earnest purpose, are successful in the business 
Alas for their hopes! The committee of literary they undertake. While there is a Providence, 
gentlemen to whom were submitted these pa- intimate with every one, leading him along by a 
triotic poems, have rejected the whole mass as way that he knows not; still, the result of effort, 
utterly unworthy of the prize. And so the poet jin almost any direction, is left in a great mea- 
of the age has not yet appeared. The jingle of sure dependant upon the natural foresight, intel- 
five hundred dollars has failed to awaken bim Jigence, and industry of the individual. It is all 
from slumber. He will not plume his wings, nor yery well to assign Providential reasons for suc- 
lift his voice in song at the bidding of a mere cess or failure, for we know, that for man’s good 
Banker. Well, let him sleep on! Even if he He setteth up whom He will, and whom He will 
were to sing now, the people would not compre- He casteth down; but no one should lose sight of 
hend him. The ages of poetic appreciation are ‘the fact, that success is a result that depends on 
in the past and future. Many harps will now be adequate natural causes. The indolent—the 
hung on the willows; and they had better be left spendthrift, the reckless, and the negligent, cannot 
there for Molian fingers. hope for success; while, to the industrious, frugal, 
~ —aenencea aaa attentive, and earnest worker in almost any pur- 
Mr. William Chambers, one of the partners of suit, competence is almost sure to come. 
that famous Edinburgh publishing house whose 
industry and enterprise has flooded Great Britain’ A lady, writing from Dresden, September 224, 
with works of a cheap and popular character, pives a few interesting particulars about Jenny 
has just completed a tour of some three months’ Lind. Hier letter is published in the Charleston 
duration among us. Before departing for Eng- (Qourjer. She says:—‘‘Jenny Lind, whom I be- 
land, he addressed, through the columns of jjeye I have already mentioned as living opposite 
the Tribune, a farewell to the American people, to us, has a little son—she nurses him herself. 
in which he acknowledges most gratefully the (n the doctor remonstrating with her, and by 
attentions he has met with, and eulogizes in the way of persuasion, assuring her that her voice 
warmest manner the order, energy, perseverance, would suffer—nay, that she ran the risk of losing 
independence and self-respect of our people jt if she persisted in fulfilling this maternal duty, 
generally. He declares it wiil be his duty to ghe said: «Peu m'importe; je remplirai les de 
speak, on his return home, ‘‘of the advantages to yoirs d'une mere a mon enfant’’—[That’s of no 
be derived by an emigration of the laboring consequence ; I will fulfill the duties of a mother 
classes to this country—fleeing, as they will do, to my child]—really a sublime sacrifice on her 
from a perishing and unimprovable condition to part. She lives perfectly secladed—she sees no 
a state of comfort and boundless well-doing.”” — one—her husband she has converted, or to use her 
The whole letter is characteristic of the man— own words, ‘he is baptized by the grace of God.’ 
plain, practical and straightforward. It is alike She says that the idea of her having been upon 
honorable to him and to us; and, from his great the stage will be a cause of remorse for life, for 
influence with the better class of yeomen abroad, which she can never forgive herself. The good 
we anticipate a large increase of emigration, par- ,Germans think on the subject of religion she is 
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more than an enthusiast. She made so noble use 
of her powers while a public singer that I am 
sure she should view it in a different light. Iam 
told she has not much of a fortune, as she would 
prefer living in England, but on account of the 
expense has chosen Dresden as a place of resi- 


, ’ 
agence. 


We see that one of the competitors for Mr. 
Latham’s five hundred dollar prize has de- 
murred to the decision that rejected all the 
poems as worthless. A Mr. Chesney, of New 
York, declares that the poem offered by him is 
pl mounced, by competent judges, to be superior 
to “Hail, Columbia;” and that it will supercede 
that poem. When published, he says, ‘I shall 
send copies to Kossuth, Mazzini, Lamartine, &c., 

r the piece is not only national, butit is designed 

have its effect in Europe and elsewhere. I 
have named it the ‘Ode to Liberty,’ and the 
entiment and air will sustain the title.” 

Time was, when ‘‘modesty”’ and ‘‘merit”’ were 
But young America 
‘nores this collocation of words. Modesty has 
it undera bushel, and 


garded as synonyms. 


ng enough hid her ligt 

arved in garrets, vainly waiting for some genius- 
hunter to discover her whereabouts, and blow for 
her Fame’s thrilling trumpet. This waiting, and 


starving, won't do in the present age and genera- 


> 


tion. Merit, if it wishes to be acknowledged, 


must stand forth in the highways, and proclaim 


ts own immortal worth. It must take a lessoti 


m the Barnums of the day, or be content with 
‘urity and neglect. 


The King of Sweden has signified his in- 
The King of Sweden has signified his in 
ntion to restrict the manufacture of intoxicating 
inks in his kingdom. In a recent speech at 
ckholm in opening the Session of the Estates, 
1:—**From all ; 
ive been presented to me soliciting that a limit 


€ Sai arts of the kingdom petitions 


may be put to the present extravagant fabrica- 
uons of strong drink, and to the immoderate 
ce of the facility of 


abuse which is the consequen 


btaining it. A proposition embracing this im- 
ortant subject will be presented to the Diet, and 

lam convinced that it will, with eagerness, meet 
y paternal wishes.” 


»Mrs. Bloomer and The Lily have emi- 
grated to Mount Vernon, Ohio. In the last num- 
ber of her journal she says:—‘‘Our husband 
having purchased an interest in The Western 
Home Visitor, published at Mt. Vernon, Ohio, and 
determined upon removing to that place forth- 
With, we, as a true and faithful wife, are bound 


Grambo 
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to say, in the language of Ruth—‘Where thou 


goest I will go;’ and, so, before another number 
of The Lily reaches its subscribers we shall, if 
all is well, have settled in our Western home.”’ 

For all our want of sympathy with Mrs. 
Bloomer in some of her reformatory movements, 
we have always had an impression of her as a 
true and affectionate wife. 


> A proposition has been started, in New 
York, to alter the mode now adopted by physi- 
cians in making their charges. It is that they 
abandon the credit system entirely, and require 
payment for each visit at the time it is made. 
This system would, we think, be found pecu- 
niarily advantageous both to physicians and pa- 
tients. A lower rate of charges could be made, 
as no losses would have to be provided for; and 
the result would be that the physician would get 
a larger income, and paying patients get off with 
lighter expenditure for medical attendance than 
is now the case. 

‘It is supposed that Mr. De Quincey’s health 
will not allow him to continue the edition of his 
writings, so long ago advertised in England. It 
is quite probable two or three volumes will be the 
extent of his labors, and that the Boston collec- 
tion of his works will be the only complete one 
ever made. ‘wo entirely new volumes are now 
in preparation by Messrs. Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 


(>> A cotemporary remarks:—“The use of 
strong drink costs this Nation, annually, a sum 
sufficient to build a double track railroad from 


the Atlantic to the Pacific—a fact which illus- 


trates the economical aspects of the traftic.”’ 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 
We give, this month, a steel engraving of one of Collins’ 


rural pictares, the details of which are charming!ly true to 


1 bearing 


fhe weary wayfarer and the timid 
ld man, are drawn in pleasing contrast; 
dog in his 


nature children 


refreshment to the 
while all the minor porti 


ut half-satisfied examination of the stranger, are in admira- 


ns, even the suspicious 
with the subjeet 

ur secon] engraving, presents a pleasant 
heart away from the dreary 


ble keeping 
Ft 
and spirited sex 


t:ATU ING 
ne, and takes the 
winter 

Luc 
moor,” 


Asuton, from Scott’s novel, «The Bride of Lammer- 
is one of the attractive illustrations to Lippincott, 
& Co.’s Abbottsford edition of the Waverly Novels— 
st edition now published in this country. 
is described on another page. We 
also give a brief article on Leigh Haunt, whose fine portrait, 
taken in early manhood, embellishes this number. Tue Bor- 
Hoop OF OUR Great MEN is accompanied with cuts of WEBSTER 
N THE Saw-MILL, FRANKLIN AS A TALLOW CHANDLER, and FRANK- 
IN ASA Painter. The illustrations of Homs Mepicat Practics 
are amusing enough, and will provoke a smile on many & 
countenance 
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